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FOREWORD. 


My  original  intention  was  not  to  apologise  for  such 
controversial  matter  as  has  been  included  in  tny  "telling 
of  a  tale,"  because  I  felt  that  those  to  whom  my  book  is 
dedicated,  and  for  whom  alone  it  was  written,  would  easily 
forgive. 

To  any  reader  who  may  not  be  among  those,  however, 
my  only  plea  can  be  that,  although  the  ground  may  have 
been  covered  a  thousand  thousand  times,  it  still  possesses 
intimate  and  vital  interest  for  each  New  Traveller  who 
passes  along  that  way. 

MARCUS    LEIGH. 
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IN    LOVE 

TO 

Some    "little  ones"    who  may  be  struggling  alone 

through   conflicting   systems   towards 

a    Great   Light. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

A    LETTER    FROM    AUSTRALIA. 

There  was  a  rush  downstairs — then  Alton  Leonards' 
daughter  stood  at  his  study  door,  and  knocked  per- 
tinaciously. 

"Father,  may  I  come  in?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  grave  reply. 

She  flew  in  like  an  eager  little  whirlwind,  disturbing 
the  atmosphere  of  calm  which  usually  pervaded  the 
room. 

"It's  half  an  hour,  daddy,  since  the  postman  came, 
and  you  have  never  stirred  even  to  get  this  coveted 
review — but  I  could  not  wait  any  longer,  without 
coming  to  tell  you  what  he  brought  me." 

Her  eyes  were  radiant,  and  she  came  and  perched 
herself  on  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

Mr.  Leonards  was  seated  at  his  writing  table,  but 
there  was  no  indication  that  he  had  been  either  writing 
or  reading. — His  face  was  graver  than  usual,  the 
gravity  bordering  almost  on  sadness,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  his  daughter's  entrance  had  interrupted 
rather  a  painful  reverie;  but  she  was  too  absorbed  in 
her  news  to  notice  that,  and  she  was  accustomed  to 
his  thoughtful  taciturnity. 

"Daddy,"  she  said,  looking  up  coaxingly  into  the 
fine  scholarly  face,  "  Don't  be  distrait  when  I  have 
such  a  lovely  thing  to  tell  you — don't  you  want  to  know 
wiiat  it  is?" 
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"Of  course  1  do."  He  gave  himself  a  mental  shake, 
and  with  a  smile  brought  his  mind  back  totally  to  her 
world.  "XVhat  is  it,  little  one?" 

"  I've  had  another  letter  from  Aunt  Hester." — The 
girl's  voice  was  almost  ecstatic. 

"Is  that  all?''  he  asked;  then  bending  his  head  and 
looking  into  her  face  with  laughter  in  his  eyes,  he 
begged  pardon — for  that  aunt  was,  beside  himself,  his 
motherless  bairn's  only  living  relative,  and  had  always 
been  the  subject  of  her  fondest  dreams — albeit  she  lived 
in  Australia,  and  was  practically  unknown. 

"All!  It  is  worlds  more  than  if  anyone  else  had 
written  to  me — and  oh !  she  has  asked  me  again  to 
go  out  to  Australia,  just  for  a  visit,  you  know — she 
seems  to  want  me  so  much." 

"Does  she?" 

"Yes.  It  would  be  heavenly  to  go,  father,"  added  the 
girl  tentatively. 

He  smiled  at  the  suppressed  eagerness  in  her  voice, 
and  putting  his  hand  under  her  chin  lifted  her  glowing 
face. 

"To  go  to  Australia,  Gwen;  and  leave  the  poor  old 
man  alone?" 

"Don't,  father.  You  won't  be  fifty  till  Christmas 
comes,  and  that's  not  old — don't  say  it  again." 

"But  would  you?" 

"No,  I  would  never  choose  to  leave  you  behind  any- 
where. It  is  you  who  are  always  going  away  to  Tim- 
buctoo,  or  Arabia,  or  somewhere,  on  those  everlasting 
science  expeditions,  and  leaving  me  alone." 

"Well,  if  I  were  in  England  I  couldn't  very  well  go 
to  college  with  you,  could  I?" 

"No,  you  couldn't  do  that,   but   it  will  be   quite 
different  now,  because  I'm  not  going  back  any  more." 

"Not  going  back!"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 
"Why,  "of  course  you  are." 

A  look  of  piteous  beseeching  came  over  her  face. 

"Oh,    no!    father.      Don't    you    remember    when     I 
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failed  in  my  exam.,  I  wrote  and  told  you  that  it  really 
isn't  any  good  for  me  to  try  for  the  B.Sc.  I  only 
passed  the  first  year  by  the  skin  of  my  teeth,  and  failed 
utterly  in  the  second." 

"  Simply  because  you  didn't  work." 

"I  did,  father,  but  I  wasn't  born  with  a  zest  for 
'  me  bulks  '  like  vou,  and  I  do  think  I  ought  to  leave 
now — I  am  old  enough." 

They  had  touched  on  a  source  of  much  difference  of 
opinion  between  them. — Alton  Leonards  was  a  scholar, 
and  he  had  vainly  wished  tnat  his  daughter  might 
be  one, — but  hers  was  the  temperament  which  finds 
the  path  of  learning  hard.  She  fain  would  soar  to  the 
"cloudy  summits" — yes,  but  on  Wonder's  wings. 
Perception  leant  on  intuition  rather  than  on  the 
slow  process  of  pure  reason.  Her  father,  however, 
desired  for  her  the  conscious  assurance  that  comes 
from  tue  patient  climb  from  step  to  step. 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  soft  dark  hair,  and  pushed  it 
back  from  her  brow. 

"We  are  never  too  old  to  learn,  little  one,"  he  said, 
gently;  "and  ancient  as  you  are,  I  am  extremely  dis- 
satisfied with  yoar  attainments  so  far.  Indeed,  I 
prepared  myself  this  morning  to  give  you  a  real  big 
scolding,  for  Miss  Aldworth  was  telling  me  how  very 
far  below  your  ability  all  your  fellow-students,  as 
well  as  the  staff,  consider  your  work  to  be." 

Gwen  moved  restlessly,  and  murmured  something 
in  a  mutinous  undertone,  which  sounded  sadly  like: 
"That  beast  Mary  Aldworth,"  and  she  "wished  she 
would  mind  her  own  business." 

"So,  as  their  verdict  agreed  with  mine,"  continued 
Mr.  Leonards,  "  it  didn't  affect  my  previous  decision, 
that  it  was  best  for  you  to  go  back  and  take  your 
degree, — I  hope  with  honours,  as  you  might." 

"Oh!  father,  that  means  that  I  will  have  to  go 
on  plodding  endlessly  for  three  years,"  she  said,  with 
a  little  choke  in  her  voice.  "I  may  do  my  second 
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next  year,  but  I'm  bound  to  take  two  years  over  the 
third." 

"  Not  if  you  attempt  to  work." 

"I  do  work,"  she  cried  despairing!)^  "and  by 
the  time  I'm  through,  I  shall  be  twenty-two." 

"What  a  terrible  age!"  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of 
tender  raillery. 

He  was  really  sorry  for  her,  but  had  decided  what 
was  best,  and  Gwen  felt  the  decision  under  his  ten- 
derness, and  knew  of  old  that  there  was  no  appeal 
against  it.  So  she  sat  like  a  little  mute  image  of 
despair,  and  presently  two  big  tears  overstepped  the 
boundary  of  the  lowered  lids,  and  rolled  down  her 
cneeks.  She  dashed  them  away  angrily. 

"  What, — crying?  "  enquired  Mr.  Leonards  with 
an  accent  of  surprise,  although  he  knew  perfectly  well 
what  a  fight  sne  was  having  to  keep  the  tears  back. 

"  No,"  was  the   indignantly  vehement  answer. 

"No?  Never  cry  over  the  inevitable,  dear;  face 
it,  and  go  through  it  with  a  brave  heart,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  how  soon  it  is  over. — Now  suppose 
you  tell  me  about  your  letter." 

But  the  glory  had  departed  from  that — the  dreams 
it  had  conjured  up  in  Gwen' s  mind  had  had  a  short  life. 

"Oh!  you  can  read  it,"  she  said,  listlessly.  "Aunt 
Hester  thinks  it  would  do  you  ever  so  much  good  to  go 
out  there,  as  the  doctor  proposed  to  you  in  France, 
and  she  wants  me  to  go  too — says  she  would  pay  my 
passage  if  you  would  let  me  go." 

Leonards  raised  his  eyebrows.  "That  was  scarcely 
necessary ;  the  lack  of  funds  is  not  exactly  the  barrier 
that  keeps  you  here." 

"  No,   it's  the  lack  of  brains,"   said  Gwen  ruefully. 

"  Not  that  either,  but  a  lack  of  desire  to  use  them." 
Then  presently  Leonards  continued,  looking  thought- 
fully into  the  fire:  "Well,  it  seems  strange  that  to-day 
I  have  been  almost  planning  a  trip  to  Australia.  Dr. 
Macdonald  has  been  urging  it. — I  was  considering 
it  when  you  came  in." 
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Gwen  twisted  round  suddenly,  and  looked  at  hun 
with  startled  eyes. 

"Oh,  father,  you  are  not  worse,  are  you?" — All 
her  personal  grievance  was  lost  in  a  moment. 

"I  think  not,  but  my  trouble  is  a  little  peculiar, 
and  I  want  to  get  rid  of  it  if  I  can.  I  had  a  talk 
with  Dr.  MacDonald  this  morning,  and  he  wants  me 
to  take  a  trip.  However,  he's  coming  in  to  overhaul 
me  by-and-bye,  and  then  he  can  speak  more  defin- 
itely." 

She  put  her  hands  on  his  shoulders,  and  scanned  his 
face  anxiouslv. 

"Be  good,  and  do  just  what  he  says,  daddy,  won't 
you? — Will  you  really  go  to  Australia,  I  wonder?" 

"  Possibly,  but  I  have  not  decided.  I  have  long 
wanted  to  go,  but  did  not  mean  to  until  I  could  take 
you." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence, — then  almost  an 
heroic  look  came  into  Gwen' s  face. — It  had  been  the 
dream  of  her  life  to  go  to  Australia. 

"  Oh!  don't  think  about  that  if  you  ought  to  go 
now.  Of  course  it  is  a  long  way  off,  but  you  were 
nearly  as  far  from  me  when  you  went  to  Java — and 
when  I  am  at  college  I  am  not  with  you. — Oh, 
father,"  she  said,  making  one  last  appeal,  "couldn't 
you  possibly  take  me?  " 

He  looked  at  her  hesitatingly  a  moment  or  two.  She 
was  all  he  had,  and  he  loved  her  very  much. 

"No,"  he  said  at  last,  reluctantly;  "If  I  take  you 
away  now  it  will  be  much  harder  for  you  to  go  to 
work  again.  Some  people  work  better  for  a  break, 
but  not  your  kind,  Gwen.  When  you  have  taken  your 
degree  we  will  go  for  a  trip  together. — It  is  hard  to 
part,  little  one,  but  I  think  it  is  best  for  you,  and 
perhaps  some  day  you  will  realise  thai  the  iicue 
scientific  basis  you  will  have  to  build  your  theories  of 
life  upon,  will  be  worth  the  sacrifice." 

She   smiled   incredulously.       '  I   don't   intend  to  have 
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any  '  theories  '  at  all. — When  once  I  get  a  chance  to 
leave  college,  I  shall  take  good  care  never  to  worry 
my  brain  again." 

Leonards  laughed.  "  On  the  contrary,"  he  said, 
"  I  am  hoping  that  you  may  then  begin  to  use  it 
more  than  you  have  ever  done  there.  Ah !  here  is 
MacDonald.  Run  away  now  while  we  have  our  chat." 
'  Theories  of  life,"  said  Gwen  to  herself  tempest- 
uously as  she  went  upstairs.  "Oh,  as  if  science  ever 
helped  to  elucidate  them !  .My  dear  man,  I  am  not 
going  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them ;  they  always 
ultimate  in  the  inexplicable. — I  shall  never  investigate 
anything.  I  am  just  going  to  feel  everything  that  is 
beautiful  and  define  nothing." 

Dr.  MacDonald,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  Mr. 
Leonards',  urged  the  trip  to  Australia  with  grave 
insistence. 

"Look  here,  old  fellow,"  he  said,  in  commenting 
on  certain  tests  he  had  made  concerning  his  friend's 
condition;  "I  am  not  going  to  hide  from  you  that 
tnese  symptoms  are  serious,  and  you  will  have  lo 
take  the  greatest  care  of  yourself  if  we  are  to  get 
you  patched  up  at  all.  You  must  get  away  at  once ; 
change  and  rest  and  dieting  may  do  a  good  deal  at 
this  stage — but  mind,  rest  is  essential.  I  don't  pre- 
scribe change  and  geological  explorations,  but  change 
and  rest." 

"It  is  rather  awkward  to  go  away  just  now.  I 
would  rather  leave  it  a  month  or  two  later." 

"Well,  you  can't,  man.  You  must  go.  You  are 
in  this  condition  now  through  overwork,  I  am  sure, 
and  neglect  of  simple  laws.  It  is  the  way  of  you 
students;  you  have  absolutely  no  common  sense." 

And  the  doctor  stormed  at  his  friend  until  the  trip 
was  practically  arranged- 

"By  the  way,  Leonards,  isn't  Lestrange  going 
back  almost  immediately?  Why  not  go  along  with 
him,  and  stay  a  bit  in  the  West?  " 
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"No,  he  is  not  returning  for  some  months;  his 
plans  are  changed  again." 

Dr.  Lestrange  was  another  mutual  friend  of  long 
standing,  who  had  made  his  home  in  Western  Austra- 
lia, and  was  then  on  a  visit  to  the  old  country. 

"I'm  sorry  for  that. — Oh,  well,  you  must  go  without 
him.  I  must  be  off  now,  but  I  may  drop  in  to-night. 
There  is  one  symptom  I  would  like  to  read  up — it  is 
decidedly  peculiar." 

Gwen  was  waiting  in  the  hall  as  the  doctor  came 
out  with  her  father.  She  ran  up  to  them  eagerly. 

"  What  a  long  time  you  have  been.  I  got  quite 
worried,  doctor,  and  wondered  whatever  you  could  be 
diagnosing  all  this  while." 

"A  good  part  of  an  hour  went  in  diagnosing  a  man's 
obstinacy,  Miss  Gwen,  and  trying  to  decide  whether 
I  could  give  it  another  name, — but  found  the  other 
would  be  too  long." 

"  Ah!  It  would  have  to  be  '  disinclination-to-go-to- 
Australia-or-anywhere-where-he-ought-to,'  I  suppose." 

"  Exactly,   or   '  to-do-anything-sensible. '  ' 

Gwen  shook  her  head  as  she  linked  her  arm  in  her 
father's. 

"You  have  known  the  patient  twenty  years  longer 
than  I  have,  Dr.  Macdonald,  but  you  don't  know  how 
to  manage  him  as  well  as  I  should  in  your  case." 

"Well,  can't  you  enlighten  me?"  asked  the  doctor, 
smiling  a  little  sadly,  as  he  watched  her  face  and  saw 
the  anxiety  beneath  her  banter. 

"  Of  course  I  will.  You  should  simply  have  put  the 
trip  on  a  different  footing,  and  reminded  him  how  he 
might  hunt  for  fossils — samples  of  Permian  rock,  etc., 
and  possibly  throw  more  light  on  Palaeozoic  times — 
or  something  like  that — then  he  would  have  been  im- 
mediately eager  to  go." 

"  I  see.  Well,  dear  child,  1  will  leave  that  to  you- 
I  must  hurry  off  now." 

Gwen    bore  the    decision     very     bravely,     but    there 
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was  a  pathetic  droop  about  her  mouth  which  rather 
belied  her  words  of  cheer. 

"It  will  be  grand,  father,"  she  said,  confidently, 
"and  you  will  get  quite  well  and  strong  again.  How 
lovely  it  will  be  to  have  you  come  back  to  me  quite 
well." 

He  looked  at  her  brave  little  face,  and  felt  again 
a  great  reluctance  over  the  thought  of  leaving  her 
behind,  then  rebuked  himself  for  the  selfishness  of 
thinking  more  of  his  present  desire  than  her  tuture 
good. 

"Will  you  go  to  see  Aunt  Hester  at  frst?"  asked 
Gwen  wistfully. 

"Not  just  at  first,  I  think.  I  shall  go  via  Torres 
Straits  and  stay  in  Queensland  for  a  few  months, 
then  see  Sydney  and  the  Jenolan  Caves,  and  go  on  to 
Adelaide  after  that, — then  I  shall  find  out  your  aunt 
and  make  you  happy  with  voluminous  letters,  .es- 
scribing  every  detail  in  a  manner  after  your  own 
heart." 

"That  sounds  enchanting,  but  I  expect,  as  usual, 
you  will  forget  to  tell  the  very  thing  I  want  to  know 
most." 

"  Ah,  how  hard  it  is  for  a  poor  man  to  satisfy 
you." 

"It  is  generally  not  the  man  but  the  items  that 
fall  short.  But  oh,  father,  you  won't  really  forget 
to  describe  everything  about  Aunt  Hester — will  you?" 

"I  will  not  try  to,  but  you  have  seen  her,  haven't 
you?"  he  asked,  vaguely. 

"  Yes,  but  not  since  I  was  six,  and  my  memory 
of  her  is  rather  hazy. — Now  I  remember  Willie  per- 
fectly." 

"  Willie!     Who    is    Willie?  " 

"  Father!  He  is  Aunt  Hester's  son,  her  only  one; 
don't  you  remember  him?  He  is  two  years  older 
than  me,  and  was  such  a  jolly  little  boy." 

"Ah!       Yes,     yes     of     course."       And      Leonards' 
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thoughts  went  back  to  the  time  just  after  his  wife's 
death,  when  her  sister  had  come  home  from  Australia 
on  a  visit,  with  the  intention  of  taking  the  little 
motherless  Gwen  back  with  her. — How  disappointed 
she  had  been  that  he  refused  to  part  with  the  child. 

Gwen's  thoughts  were  also  busy  with  reminiscences 
of  that  time ;  presently  one  made  her  laugh  and  her 
father  asked  her  what  it  was. 

"  Oh,  I  was  thinking  of  Willie.  He  was  such  a 
grandiloquent  little  boy,  and  I  was  always  so  impressed 
with  his  superior  knowledge.  I  remember  distinctly 
one  day  when  we  were  staying  in  the  country,  and 
Betty,  our  nurse,  who  was  supposed  to  have  taken 
us  for  a  walk,  had  gone  into  the  grocer's  for  a  little 
gossip,  leaving  us  outside  with  our  faces  glued  to 
the  window,  from  which  vantage  ground  we  gazed 
with  the  eyes  of  youthful  connoisseurs  at  the  sweets 
within,  and  presently  Willie  said  he  thought  he  would 
go  in  and  buy  some  of  a  certain  mixture  which  took 
his  fancy.  I  gazed  at  him  as  usual  with  becoming 
reverence,  and  suggested  that  he  would  have  to  get 
some  money.  'Oh,  I've  got  some,'  he  said,  with  a 
lordly  air,  'I  always  like  to  carry  a  half-penny.'  ' 

Leonards  laughed  heartily. 

"Yes,  that  was  just  like  the  little  chap.  I  remember 
him  now." 

Before  Gwen  went  to  bed  that  night  she  relieved 
her  pent-up  feelings  somewhat  by  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  intimate  friend  of  her  college  life. 

"My  dear  Estelle, — 

:<  This  is  written  from  the  deepest  of  those  depths 
which  you  and  I  alone,  of  all  the  world,  have  fathomed 
mostest.  It  is  to  tell  you  that  the  sacred  precincts  of 
our  Alma  Mater  have  not,  as  I  fondly  hoped,  seen  the 
last  of  me  for  ever. 

"Oh!  no,  no,  no,  they  have  not,  and  'all  the  per- 
fume of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten'  the  bitter  draught 
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I  have  to  drink  to-night.  I  know  you  will  laugh  you 
mean  girl,  but  then  nature  has  bereft  you  of  all  the  milk 
of  human  kindness,  so  I  won't  look  for  that  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  expecting  of  figs  from 
thistles. 

"However,  your  laughter  cannot  affect  me  any  more, 
for  I  have  reached  the  point  of  despair — and  any- 
one's laughter  is  nothing  to  me. — You  are  dying  to 
know  why,  so  I  won't  tell  you  yet,  cruel  minion  ! 

"  Instead,  let  me  dilate  on  this  glorious  vacation  time. 
We  had  a  most  delightful  tour  in  Switzerland,  father 
and  I.  He  is  the  dearest  man  in  the  world  (you  need 
not  even  pretend  that  your  father  and  brothers  can 
hold  a  candle  to  him),  and  I  have  been  so  happy,  only 
for  the  fact  that  he  was  not  quite  well.  I  don't  want 
to  be  away  from  him  any  more,  and  I  have  been 
trusting  that  he  would  not  want  me  to  go  bactv  to 
college  again.  It  is  quite  time  I  had  a  little  life. 
But  alas !  this  morn,  he  met  our  bete  noire,  Mary 
Aldworth,  and  she  informed  him  that  I  did  not  work, 
and  what  else  I  know  not,  but  anyway  this  afternoon 
he  told  me  that  I  must  go  back,  till  I  have  taken  my 
B.Sc.  ! — and  that's  the  end  of  all  my  plans  and  dreams! 

"  I  only  wish  that  someone,  in  father's  earliest  youth, 
had  instilled  into  his  innermost  being  the  teaching 
of  that  little  poem :  '  Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let 
who  will  be  clever  ' — it  would  have  been  a  help  to  me. 
My  quoting  it  does  not  influence  him  ;  I  tried  it  once 
wnen  remonstrating  over  the  plan  of  campaign  he  had 
laid  out  for  me,  but  he  only  said  drily,  '  I  realised 
long  ago  that  you  can't  be  good,  Gwen,  so  I  must 
try  and  make  you  clever.' 

"  Oh!  aren't  you  sorry  for  me? — I  am  so  tired  of 
books  and  lectures  and  'fessors.  I  want  to  be  free  to 
think  and  do  what  I  like.  I  don't  want  to  be  a 
'  scholard  '  one  scrap. — I  just  want  to  have  a  good 
time. — Gwennie  has  had  enough  of  hypotheses,  and 
wants  a  little  Positive  demonstration,  and  what  she 
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has  to  have  seems  to  her  exactly,   and  only  like  '  re- 
duct  io  ad  absurdum. '  ' 

"Do  pity  me  a  little,  Estelle.  I  have  fallen  so  low 
in  my  spirit  that  I  even  crave  your  pity.  The  only 
drop  of  sweet  in  this  bitter  is  that  I  am  coming  back 
to  you — and  that's  not  much.  If  you  see  any  of  the 
other  girls,  the  lucky  ones  who  have  left,  as  they 
intended,  don't  tell  them  that  I  am  going  back. 

"  Yours  woefully, 

"  GWENEI.LYN.  " 

Having  addressed  and  stamped  this,  Gwen  got 
slowly  into  bed.  The  letter  had  certainly  relieved  her 
feelings,  for  soon  she  fell  asleep. 

And  great  Life  held  in  reserve  the  Positive  Demon- 
stration. 


CHAPTER    II. 
"THE  DOCTOR'S  VERDICT." 

In  the  busy  heart  of  Sydney,  six  months  later,  a 
great  physician  looked  compassionately  into  the  calm 
face  of  a  man  whose  questioning  eyes  asked  as  plainly 
as  the  spoken  words —  '  What  is  my  sentence?" 

"I  cannot  give  you  much  hope,"  said  the  doctor, 
with  grave  reluctance. 

"  Which  means,"  said  the  other  in  a  quiet  voice, 
"  that  there  is  no  remedy?" 

"  Yes — there  is  none — the  disease  is  too  far  advanced, 
but  we  can  give  you  some  palliative  treatment,  Mr. 
Leonards." 

For  a  few  moments  the  patient  was  absolutely  still, 
and  in  silence  the  doctor  studied  the  worn  face  of  the 
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man  who  had  attracted  him  immediately,  and  elicited 
his  admiration  and  the  quick  sympathy  of  which  too 
much  acquaintance  with  human  pain  had  not  be- 
reft him. 

It  was  a  face  to  arrest  attention — the  features  were 
strong  and  well  cut,  the  brown  hair  was  just  beginning 
to  wear  away  from  the  broad  brow — the  dark  eyes 
were  clear  and  had  an  expression  of  habitual  high 
thought,  and  though  the  chin  was  hidden  by  a  short 
pointed  beard,  the  lines  of  the  mouth  indicated 
strength,  and  a  restful  self-control,  born  of  past  strife. 

"  Can  you  give  me  any  idea?'  asked  Leonards 
presently,  looking  straight  at  the  doctor  with  those 
clear  eyes,  "how  long  it  will  be?" 

"  Well,"  came  the  slow  reply;  we  can't  be  abso- 
lutely sure — so  much  will  depend  on  yourself,  and  the 
care  you  take  in  following  out  my  advice." 

"But  you  can  give  me  some  definite  idea;  for  in- 
stance, shall  1  live  three  months?" 

"  Yes — yes,  I  should  say  so,  with  care;  but  remem- 
ber, any  undue  excitement  or  exertion  might  prove 
fatal — your  heart  is  in  a  bad  way." 

"  Yes,  I  thought  the  symptoms  lately  pointed  to 
that." 

Then  Leonards  rose  and  heiu  out  his  hand. 

"  'lhank  you,"  he  said,   simply. 

"  I  wish  we  could  do  more  for  you,"  said  the 
physician,  earnestly.  "  I  understand  that  you  are 
travelling  for  your  health.  I  trust  that  you  are  not 
alone."  Then  obeying  an  unusual  impulse  of  curiosity, 
he  suggested,  "  Your  wife?" 

A  shadow  flitted  over  Leonards'  quiet  face. 

"  My  wife  is  dead.  I  have  only  one  little  girl  to 
leave."  And  he  stood  for  one  moment  looking  out 
absently  into  the  strong  sunshine  in  the  street  below. 

Poor  little  Gwen !  three  months !  He  must  send 
for  her. 

Then  he  looked  back  searchingly  again  at  the  doctor. 
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'  You  are  sure  that  I  can  live  for  three  months?" 
"  Yes,  with  care;  but  avoid  all  undue  exertion,  those 

heart  attacks  are  serious." 

"  I  understand.     I  can  guard  against  that." 

The  two  men  clasped   hands,  and  looked   into  each 

other's  eyes.     The  next  moment  the  patient  had  gone, 

and  the  doctor  gazed  after  his  retreating  form  through 

glasses  that  were  blurred. 

He  too  had  one  little  girl  to  leave. 

As  Leonards  walked  slowly  down  the  crowded 
streets  he  was  revolving  in  his  mind  what  he  must  do 

Three  months !  three  months !  The  words  kept  re- 
peating themselves  in  his  brain. 

Poor  little  Gwen !  Only  that  morning  the  English 
mail  had  brought  a  racy  letter  from  her  in  which  she 
had  said,  referring  to  his  trip  to  the  Blue  Mountains, 

"  After  tne  geologic  feast  you  have  been  having  at 
those  Jenolari  Caves,  I  shall  expect  to  hear  that  you 
are  gratefully  reinstated  into  the  vigour,  as  well  as 
the  ardour,  of  the  scientific  prime." 

Ah  !  he  must  send  for  her,  and  it  would  take  her  six 
weeks  to  come  to  him  even  if  she  started  at  once ! — He 
must  cable  immediately  to  Dr.  Macdonald,  and  tell 
him  that  he  wanted  Gwen  to  start  by  the  next  boat  — 
but  wait — Lestrange  had  written  that  he  was  leaving 
by  the  "  Himalaya,"  which  left  on  the  xyth — this 
was  the  i3th;  he  would  cable  also  to  Lestrange  and 
put  Gwen  in  his  care,  and  though  he  and  his  wife 
would  land  at  Fremantle  they  would  see  that  his 
little  girl  was  looked  after. — Ah !  why  had  he  not 
brought  her  with  him?  Why  had  he  left  her  in  Eng- 
land when  she  had  begged  so  hard  to  come? — Truly 
he  had  done  as  he  thought  best.  But  it  would  break 
her  heart  if  she  never  reached  him. 

He  pulled  himself  together. — He  must  take  every 
precaution;  he  must  live,  for  the  child's  sake.  He 
hailed  a  cab?  and  drove  to  the  Post  Office.  When 
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the  cables  were  despatched  he  felt  relieved,  and  drove 
back  to  his  hotel  with  a  lighter  heart. 

An  attack  of  faintness  almost  overcame  him  when 
he  reached  his  room,  but  he  took  the  stimulant  which 
he  kept  always  at  hand,  and  it  passed  off.  Then  he 
lay  on  the  couch  with  closed  eyes,  trying  to  banish 
thought,  and  rest. — He  was  a  strong  man,  but  he 
could  not  manage  that,  and  a  deep  dejection  stole  over 
him  as,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  the  realisation  of  his 
position  came  upon  him. 

He  was  alone  in  a  strange  city, — and  dying.  Three 
or  four  months  was  the  extreme  limit  of  the  time  which 
was  left  him  before  the  end  would  come. 

For  weeks  he  had  fought  against  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  losing  ground — but  to  fight  against  that 
was  no  longer  possible.  He  knew  that  the  end  of 
the  outer  life  was  near. — The  Great  Change  and  the 
unknown  must  inevitably  be  faced. 

A  sudden  restlessness  surged  over  him,  and  he  rose 
and  paced  the  room.  How  soon  he  would  know  the 
truth  about  the  Beyond. — Would  it  be  the  end  of  all 
things — this  breaking  of  the  body? — Surely  he  could 
not  really  die.  And  yet  what  ground,  after  all,  had 
one  for  any  absolute  hope  in  a  Beyond? 

An !  those  old  baffling  questions  which  he  had 
thought  were  settled-  Why  need  they  come  back  in  a 
flood  to  torment  him  now? — And  yet,  had  he  not 
always  contended  that  the  very  fact  that  they  were 
baffling  questions  invested  them,  potentially,  with 
hope? 

For  what  was  matter,  and  what  the  unknown  force 
that  keeps  the  atoms  together  ? — They  were  but  symbols 
of  the  same  Power — the  All-Being — of  whose  nature 
our  attempts  at  definition  lie,  as  Spencer  says,  "  not 
between  personality  and  something  lower  than  per- 
sonality, but  between  personality  and  something 
higher." 

Ah!  yes, — and  since  it  was  admitted  that  the  energy 
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manifested  within  us  as  consciousness  was  "  part  of 
the  self-same  power  which  was  manifested  visibly 
throughout  the  universe  as  material  " — should  it  not, 
as  such,  be  equally  regarded  as  part  of  the  veritable 
Truth  ? 

Then  could  he  not  rest  in  the  human  consciousness 
of  an  immortal  part,  which  he  shared  with  all  the 
world — and  with  ages  of  lives  long  past. 

He  threw  himself  once  more  on  the  couch. 

Yes,  yes,  it  was  enough ! — rie  knew  he  cou'd  not 
die.  And  for  the  rest  he  was  too  weary  to  think  or 
reason;  but  this  much,  at  least,  was  true — he  was 
God's  creature  and  in  His  care 

"  Safe  in  the  unchanging  grasp  of  perfect  Law." 

There  was  evidence  enough  of  perfect  Law,  and 
behind  perfect  Law  there  must  be  perfect  Love — since 
Love  is. 

"Ah!  yes — he  could  safely  leave  his  fate  there,  and 
rest  in  that  "  unchanging  grasp." 

Then  he  lay  quite  still,  and  over  his  heart,  for  that 
hour,  there  stole  the  peace  of  renunciation. 


Next  day  a  cable  came  from  London,  saying  that 
Gwen  would  sail  with  Dr.  Lestrange  on  the  i7th, 
and  Mr.  Leonards  began  to  make  arrangements  to 
start  for  Adelaide,  on  the  way  to  his  sister-in-law's 
home. 

So   far   he   had   not   visited   South    Australia,   where 
the  lady  lived,  in  the  heart  of  the  Mount  Lofty  ranges 
He   had  written   to  her   a  month  ago  of   his  intended 
visit,  and  had  received  a  reply  from  her,  begging  him 
to  come  on  to  them  at  once. 

Then  had  followed  his  sudden  illness,  which  had 
prostrated  him  for  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
another  letter  had  come  from  Mrs.  Watts,  telling  him 
that  she  and  her  husband  had  been  hastily  summoned 
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to  Tasmania  to  console  a  recently  widowed  sister  of 
Mr.  Watts. 

They  were  only  staying  a  short  time,  Mrs.  Watts 
said,  and  would  be  leaving  for  home  in  a  few  days 
after  his  receipt  of  her  letter,  so  she  urged  him  to 
try  and  join  them  in  Melbourne. 

But  Leonards  had  not  been  equal  to  travelling  at 
the  time  of  their  projected  arrival  there,  so  he  had 
waited  quietly  till  he  felt  more  fit. 

He  was  anxious  now  to  go  to  Mrs.  Watts  as  soon 
as  possible. — She  was  his  wife's  sister,  and  when  he 
was  gone,  would  be  Gwen's  only  living  relative.  He 
would  like  to  make  arrangements  for  her  to  stay  with 
Mrs.  Watts  through  the  remaining  years  of  her  girl- 
hood. For  at  twenty  a  fatherless  girl  was  at  a  dis- 
advantage if  she  had  no  claim  on  some  woman  for 
love  and  care.  If  she  were  two  or  three  years  older, 
it  would  have  been  different,  but  Gwen  was  so  im- 
pulsive, and  trusting,  and  fearless. 

Of  course  he  had  many  friends  who  would  serve  his 
child  for  his  sake,  but  her  mother's  sister  must  surely 
be  the  best  guardian,  and  it  would  be  a  comfort  to 
leave  her  in  a  good  woman's  care — and  Mrs.  Watts 
was  that. 

He  was  sorry  that,  for  the  present,  Gwen  must 
give  up  the  idea  of  taking  her  degree — and  when  she 
had  really  been  working  well,  too — but  it  could  not  be 
helped.  She  would  break  her  heart  alone  in  England, 
and  the  long-dreamed-of  joy  of  coming  to  her  aunt 
would  help  her  to  bear  her  loss, — when  it  came. 

And  perhaps  he  could  make  arrangements  for  her  to 
continue  her  course  at  the  Adelaide  University. 

Here  he  smiled- 

"Ah  !   Gwen  would  scarcely  thank  me  for  that." 
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CHAPTER    III. 

"AN    UNEXPECTED   MEETING." 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  February  in  1896  that 
Leonards  found  himself,  late  one  afternoon,  waiting 
tor  the  little  coach  which  was  to  take  him  over  the 
last  stage  of  his  journey  to  Mrs.  Watts'  home. 

He  had  sent  word  of  his  arrival  to  the  lady,  and  had 
wondered  not  a  little  at  receiving  no  reply,  but  had 
put  it  down  to  a  possible  lack  of  postal  facilities  in 
the  back  bush  where,  in  his  imagination,  she  probably 
lived. 

One  other  passenger  who  had  alighted  from  the 
South  train  was  walking  up  and  down  the  little  plat- 
form, also  waiting. 

He  was  a  tall,  finely  made  man,  and  Leonards 
watched  him  absently,  admiring  his  strong  clean- 
shaven face,  and  the  pose  of  the  grand  head,  as  the 
man  turned  it  every  now  and  then  with  a  gesture  of 
impatience  to  see  if  the  coach  were  ready. 

Truly  it  stood  in  readiness,  but  the  driver,  who 
carried  not  only  passengers  but  also  Her  Majesty's 
mails,  was  detained  while  the  station-master  went 
through  the  day's  post.  It  was  a  small  vehicle,  and 
all  available  seats  on  the  outside  had  been  taken  be- 
fore Leonards  and  the  other  man  could  secure  any, 
so  they  put  off  to  the  last  moment  before  getting 
inside. 

The  day  had  been  intensely  hot,  but  now  the  sun 
was  sinking  in  crimson  waves  behind  the  hills,  and  a 
faint  breeze  began  to  stir  the  burning  stillness. 
Leonards  sat  down  on  the  wooden  seat  of  the  station, 
and  bared  his  head  to  feel  the  cool  breath.  He  was 
very  exhausted,  and  wondered  whether  it  might  not 
be  wiser  to  stay  in  this  little  township  all  night,  and 
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go  on  in  the  morning,  but  a.  restless  longing  urged  him 
to  get  to  his  journey's  end. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  how  far  it  is  to  Larraweira?"  he 
asked  abruptly  of  the  tall  man  who  had  strolled  past 
just  then. 

The  latter  stopped.  "It  is  five  miles.  Are  you 
going  on?" 

"  Ah!  yes,  if  it  is  only  that  distance,  and  since  that 
man  seems  ready  to  start  at  last,"  and  with  a 
courteous  inclination  Leonards  turned  towards  the 
coach. 

The  other  followed  with  a  half  eager,  half  curious 
expression  on  his  face,  which  changed  to  one  of  cer- 
tainty and  surprise  when  he  took  a  seat  opposite  his 
interlocutor. 

"Mr.  Leonards!"  he  exclaimed,  "  can  it  possibly 
be  you?  And  yet  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  you," 
and  he  held  out  his  hand  in  joyful  recognition. 

Leonards  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

"That  is  my  name,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  recall 
yours,  although  your  voice  wakes  up  remembrance." 

"  And  yet  that  also  must  have  changed  since  we 
met,"  replied  the  stranger,  with  a  smile.  "  But  you 
haven't  forgotten  the  naughtiest  boy  you  ever  had 
under  your  care." 

"  The  naughtiest  boy?" 

"  Unless  your  subsequent  experience  proved  him  not 
to  be  Philip  Haward. " 

What  a  light  broke  over  Leonards'  face. 

"Philip  Haward!"  he  cried,  grasping  the  out- 
stretched hand;  "can  it  be?" 

"Most  assuredly,  and  overjoyed  he  is  at  this  good 
luck." 

Then  they  wrung  each  other's  hands,  and  the 
thoughts  of  both  went  back  to  their  first  meeting 
long  ago. 

It  was  somewhat  more  than  twenty  years  since  Mr. 
Leonards  had  been  engaged  as  tutor  to  a  boy  with 
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whom  this  man  beside  him  was  claiming  to  be  identi- 
cal, and  Leonards  eagerly  scanned  the  handsome  face 
for  some  trace  of  the  old  and  well-beloved  pupil. 

For  the  boy  had  been  an  unusual  boy,  and  had 
promised  a  fine  manhood.  He  had,  in  truth,  also 
been  uncommonly  naughty  and  headstrong,  regarded 
by  most  as  a  hopelessly  untameable,  masterful  spirit, 
but  from  the  first  he  had  been  peculiarly  amenable  to 
Leonards'  influence,  perhaps  because  the  latter  under- 
stood the  working  of  the  strong  nature,  that  was  so 
full  of  misdirected  energy,  and  so  passionately  de- 
termined to  achieve  the  thing  desired.  At  any  rate, 
master  and  pupil  had  been  friends  from  the  first. 

They  had  spent  nine  months  travelling  together  for 
the  sake  of  the  boy's  health,  which  had  been  delicate 
after  an  attack  of  fever,  for  Pftilip  was  then  the 
prospective  heir  of  his  uncle,  Gordon  Haward,  a 
wealthy  Manchester  merchant,  who  desired  that  no 
expense  should  be  spared  in  fitting  the  lad  for  his 
place  in  life. 

After  their  return  to  England  Philip  was  sent  to 
school,  but  for  years  Leonards  kept  in  touch  with  him, 
and  often  invited  him  to  his  own  home  to  spend  part 
of  his  holidays.  When  Philip  was  sixteen,  however, 
Leonards  to  his  regret  lost  sight  of  him,  through 
press  of  work  and  a  foreign  appointment.  And  shortly 
afterwards  a  change  came  over  the  boy's  prospects, 
for  the  previous  year  his  uncle  had  astonished  the 
world  by  a  late  marriage,  and  now  there  was  another 
heir  to  his  estate. 

Since  then  the  lives  of  the  two  friends  had  never 
touched,  and  now,  after  many  years  a  kindly  fate  had 
brought  them  thus  together  in  a  most  unlocked  for 
way. 

"It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  you  again  like  this, 
after  so  long,"  said  Haward,  warmly. 

"  A  mutual  one,"  answered  Leonards,  heartily;  "but 
how  came  you  to  be  in  this  part  of  the  world?" 
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"  In  the  beginning,  I  came  to  visit  my  sister,  and 
subsequently  my  work  kept  me,"  replied  Philip. 

"What  is  your  work?"  queried  Leonards,  with  in- 
terest. 

"  Did  you  not  know  that  after  I  graduated  I  entered 
the  Presbyterian  ministry?" 

"  Did  you  ?  indeed!" 

The  Church  had  claimed  the  strong  spirit  then? 
Well,  perhaps  if  the  religious  side  of  life  could  touch 
it  at  all,  it  must  have  entirely  possessed  it, — for  there 
could  be  no  half-hearted  adherence  anywhere  for  that 
soul. 

'  What  made  you  decide  to  come  to  Australia?" 

"  Do  you  remember  that  my  eldest  sister  married, 
soon  after  I  met  you,  and  left  almost  immediately  for 
Australia?  Well,  eight  years  ago  my  other  sister  Marion 
and  I  came  out  to  visit  her,  and  finally  decided  *o 
make  our  home  here-  Then  I  was  called  to  a  church 
in  Sydney,  and  we  lived  there  until  two  years  ago, 
when  I  was  asked  to  resign  my  charge." 

"  Ah!  and  have  you  had  another  call?" 

A  shade  passed  over  Philip  Haward's  strong  tace, 
and  he  lifted  his  hat  as  if  to  cool  his  brow. 

"  No,"  he  said  gravely,  "  and  I  think  I  am  not 
likely  to  have  one. — I  have  made  a  reputation  for 
myself  which  definitely  precludes  that." 

"  What  was  it?"  asked  Leonards,  kindly.  "  Did 
the  '  Zeitgeist  '  demand  more  outspokenness  than 
the  assembly  would  permit?" 

Haward  gave  him  a  peculiarly  grateful  look.  "  One 
might  be  sure  that  you  would  understand. — Yes,  it 
was  that." 

And  then  he  briefly  told  his  story. — The  wrestling, 
the  grief, — the  losing  sight  of  the  old  view,  the  dawn- 
ing vision  of  the  new. — The  impetuous  enthusiasm  of 
youth  that  would  make  no  compromise  for  the  sake 
of  "  fitness." — The  assurance  that  the  old  truths,  with 
the  eternal  verities  behind  them,  lived  with  more  vital- 
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ising  power  in  the  new  vestures,  and  consequently  the 
presentation  of  them  with  too  fearless  a  disregard  of 
that  portion  of  his  flock  for  whom  the  old  phraseology 
contained  the  ultimate  expression  of  truth. 

"  And  so,"  concluded  Philip,  "  i  did  more  harm 
than  good,  and  made  a  failure  of  a  great  chance  for 
helpfulness." 

There  was  a  restrained  passion  of  regret  in  the  full 
deep  voice  and  in  the  handsome  pale  face,  and 
Leonards'  sympathy  was  elicited  at  once. 

"  Ahl  I  fancy  we  all  have  some  mistakes  to  regret," 
he  said.  "  And  you  are  young;  life  offers  you  plenty  of 
opportunities  for  work. ' ' 

"  I  have  done  what  seemed  the  only  thing  left  to 
do,"  said  Philip,  simply. — "  I  published  a  book  iast 
spring ;  not  with  the  idea  of  defending  my  position 
so  much  as  of  giving  back  my  faith  to  the  world.  It 
was  practically  a  case  of  payiny  Peter  because  of  the 
off  chance  of  having  robbed  Paul. — Since  there  re- 
mained a  possibility  that  I  had  impaired  the  belief  of 
some  who  had  never  questioned  their  foundations,  I 
could  not  rest  until  I  had  given  what  I  could  to 
others  who  might  be  struggling  in  the  deep  waters 
that  I  had  come  through." 

A  look  of  sudden  conviction  flashed  into  Leonards' 
eyes. 

"Then  it  was  you  who  wrote  'Via  Media?'  Of 
course — 'Philip  Kearn  Haward.'  I  little  dreamed  of 
connecting  it  with  you.  But  there,  I  had  quite  for- 
gotten your  second  name." 

He  spoke  of  a  book  on  theological  polemics,  which 
had  caused  some  stir,  and  which  he  had  read  with 
keen  pleasure- 

"  I  congratulate  you;  this  is  a  surprise,  and1  yet  it 
is  no  more  than  I  prophesied  for  the  boy  I  knew  in  the 
old  days.  Ah !  and  the  keynote  of  your  book  is  so 
like  him  too — '  Si  vis  pacem,  para  bellum  ' — yes, 
that's  the  spirit  of  him  all  over." 
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The  two  men  laughed ;  then  Haward's  eyes  shone 
with  a  look  which  was  almost  reverential. 

'  Whatever  of  good  was  in  the  boy,  or  may  be  in 
the  man,  was,  and  is  due  to  your  lasting  influence," 
he  said. 

"  I  fancy  any  seed  I  sowed  fell  on  unusual  ground," 
answered  Leonards.  And  he  regarded  the  old  pupil 
with  distinct  satisfaction. 

Haward  was  a  man  of  thirty-two  or  three  now,  and 
as  Leonards  read  the  signs  that  the  years  had  left  on 
his  face,  he  felt  that  his  chosen  work  had  made  the 
best  out  of  this  strenuous  soul.  It  was  a  good  face 
to  look  upon.  The  massive  brow  was  crowned  with 
thick  fair  hair,  the  grey  eyes  were  keen  and  true,  and 
the  clean-shaven,  clear-cut  mouth  and  firm  chin  de- 
clared him  a  man  of  considerate  courage,  who  having 
decided  on  a  certain  course  would  pursue  his  purpose 
with  unshaken  mind. 

"  Where  are  you  living?"  asked  Leonards. 

"  At  Larraweira — which  is  your  destination,  I  be- 
lieve? I  am  in  the  unique  position  of  one  who  has 
had  the  chance  given  him,  in  a  small  way,  to  test 
the  practicability  of  his  socialistic  ideals, — and  so  I  am 
having  wholesome  experiences.  One  of  my  cnurch  mem- 
bers, Dr.  Macduff,  who  had  previously  lived  here,  and 
was  in  strong  sympathy  with  me,  died  soon  after  my 
resignation,  and  bequeathed  me  a  valuable  property 
and  ^10,000,  so  that,  together  with  the  capital  wan 
which  my  uncle  started  me  in  life,  renders  me  free 
to  experiment  a  little." 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  and  leaned  forward  anxiously. 
'  Can  I  do  anything  for  you?"  he  asked,  "  you  seem 
to  be  knocked  up." 

The  first  excitement  of  their  meeting,  which  had 
lent  animation  to  Leonards,  had  worn  off,  and  the 
reaction  was  beginning  to  tell  on  his  already  exhausted 
powers,  so  that  Haward  was  alarmed  at  the  extreme 
pallor  which  now  overspread  his  features,  as  the  coach 
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was  pulled  up  with  a  jerk  at  a  little  wayside  post 
office. 

"  My  brandy  flask,"  said  Leonards,  feebly,  indicat- 
ing his  handbag  as  he  struggled  with  the  deadly  faint- 
ness  which  was  stealing  over  him. 

Philip  quickly  produced  it,  and  waited  till  its  con- 
tents had  somewhat  revived  his  friend,  while  he  realis- 
ed with  a  sudden  shock  the  alteration  and  evident 
signs  of  illness  in  his  face,  which  had  been  disguised 
at  first  by  that  animation  of  expression. 

"  You  are  ill,  I  fear,"  he  said  gently,  as  Leonards, 
reviving  a  little,  sat  up. 

"  Yes." 

"  Are  you  alone.  Is  Mrs.  Leonards  travelling  with 
you?" 

Again  that  question.     Leonards  shook  his  head. 

"  Did  you  not  know  she  is  dead?  I  am  going  to 
Larraweira  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Watts,  of  Gienburnie. " 

Then  very  simply  he  told  the  object  of  his  visit, 
wnich  was  to  make  arrangements  to  leave  Gwen  in 
safe  guardianship  when  the  end  came  for  himself. 

Haward  listened  in  silence ;  then  held  out  his  hand 
mutely. 

"  I  little  dreamed  that  Mrs.  Watts  was  related  ro 
you,"  he  said  at  last.  "Do  you  know  that  she  and 
her  husband  are  away  from  home?" 

"  Not  now,  I  think." 

"  Yes-  1  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Watts,  ana  went  over 
last  night,  but  their  man  told  me  they  had  been  un- 
expectedly delayed  in  Hobart  again,  and  their  son  is 
up  North." 

An  expression  of  annoyance  passed  over  Leonards' 
worn  face.  "  I  had  word  that  they  expected  to  be  at 
home  long  before  this,"  he  said  wearily. 

"  So  I  understand,  but  some  unexpected  difficulty 
has  detained  them.  As  they  are  not  there,  will  you 
allow  me  to  take  you  home  with  me?  It  will  be  a 
great  pleasure  to  my  sister  to  receive  you." 
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"Thank  you,  but  my  health  is  so  precarious  that  I 
am  liable  to  serious  attacks  at  any  time,  and  I  could 
not  inflict  a  sick  man  on  Miss  Haward's  hospitality." 

"  Ah !  that  remark  shows  that  you  don't  know  my 
sister.  She  belongs  very  specially  to  the  '  born-nurse  ' 
type,  and  1  assure  you  that  it  would  be  no  infliction 
for  her  to  nurse  you  if  occasion  arose." 

And  although  Haward  spoke  lightly,  he  felt  sorrow- 
fully sure,  as  he  looked  on  the  worn  face,  that  occasion 
must  arise  only  too  soon. 

So  he  insistently  and  quietly  over-ruled  all  Leonards' 
objections,  and  settled  it  beyond  all  denial,  that  his 
old  friend  should  go  home  with  him. 


CHAPTER    IV. 
"LYNDIN  LEA." 

"  Here  we  are  at  Lyndin  Lea,  Mr.  Haward,"  said 
the  driver  cheerily,  as  he  drew  his  horses  up  at  some 
big  white  gates  by  the  roadside.  "Miss  Haward 
aint  lookin'  out  for  you  to-night,  sir, — may  be  she'll 
find  herself  knocked  up  by  the  heat  like. — My !  but 
she's  a  woman,  and  no  mistake,  she  is,"  he  continued, 
as  he  handed  down  the  luggage.  "  Why,  the  wife 
aint  been  like  the  same  since  Miss  Haward  gave  her 
that  medicine — she's  got  that  much  spirit,  I  tell  her 
she'll  be  wantin'  a  curb  bit  soon." 

Haward  laughed.  "  I  must  caution  my  sister  to 
give  small  doses.  Good  night,  Flint.  Your  horses 
don't  look  as  if  they  had  any  too  much  spirit  left — 
they  will  be  glad  when  their  journey  is  ended,  as  we 
are;"  and  he  opened  the  gate,  and  led  Leonards  up 
the  pine  walk  and  across  the  garden  to  the  house. 

How   sweet   the   air   was   with   the   breath   of   roses, 
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and  long  dry  grass,  and  the  thousand  and  one  fragrant 
perfumes  which  earth  keeps  for  the  sunset  hour ! 
What  an  exquisite  coolness  was  stealing  through  the 
valley !  It  was  almost  intoxicating  after  the  heat  of 
the  day. 

The  gabled  white  house  stood  on  a  little  rise,  and  as 
they  came  to  the  steps  of  the  wide  verandah  Leonards 
paused  and  looked  about  him  with  intense  pleasure. 

"  How  beautiful  it  is,"  he  said.  "  This  scene  alone 
ought  to  make  a  man  well." 

"  I  know  it  can  minister  to  a  mind  diseased," 
answered  Haward,  "  we  will  see  how  much  it  can  do 
for  you  when  you  have  rested.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in 
the  grand  '  monotonous  gum.'  ' 

He  opened  the  door  into  a  big  square  hall,  where 
couches  and  easy  chairs  held  inviting  arms  to  the 
tired  travellers. 

"  Will  you  make  yourself  comfortable  in  one  of 
these,  while  I  go  and  find  my  sister,"  said  Haward, 
drawing  forward  a  deep  roomy  lounge. 

Leonards  sank  into  it  gratefully. 

Is  it  true,  as  "  metaphysicians  "  say,  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  the  "  inlluence  of  a  room?"  Do  peo- 
ple leave  the  impress  of  their  thoughts  and  deeds  in 
tne  rooms  they  inhabit,  and  so  make  a  moral  atmos- 
phere for  good  or  ill,  for  peace  or  strife?  If  so, 
Leonards  should  have  judged  his  hosts  most  kindiy, 
for  a  sense  of  exquisite  rest  came  upon  him. 

He  was  dimly  conscious  of  pleasure  in  the  harmony 
of  the  appointments  about  him ;  of  the  cool  greenness 
of  the  linen  covers,  the  darker  shade  on  the  floor,  and 
the  paler  tints  on  the  panels  of  the  walls.  He  knew 
there  were  flowers  and  books  and  pictures  about,  but 
what  pervaded  his  senses  was  the  atmosphere  of  home 
that  enwrapped  him.  With  a  sigh  of  content  he  closed 
his  eyes  and  waited  while  Haward  went  off  on  his 
search. 

The    latter   was   soon   standing    before    his   sister's 
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door,   having  ascertained  from  one  of  the  maids  that 
she  was  in  her  own  room. 

"  May  I  come  in,  Marion?"  he  asked,  and  receiv- 
ing permission  he  began  at  once  to  tell  the  story  of  his 
meeting  and  bringing  Leonards  home. 

'  What !  not  the  Mr.  Leonards  of  your  quondam 
hero  worship?"  said  Marion,  in  surprise. 

"  Not  quondam,  my  dear  giri;  it  is  a  perennial  senti- 
ment. Yes,  that's  tne  man." 

I  am  glad,  dear ;  what  a  pleasure  for  you  to  meet 
him." 

'  Yes,  a  great  one,  but  1  fear  that  he  is  far  from 
well,  poor  fellow,"  and  Philip  related  what  Leonards 
had  told  him. 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  brought  him  home,  then,  Phil. 
Poor  man,  how  sad  for  him  to  be  alone;"  and  Marion 
Haward's  sympathetic  face  shone  with  that  solicitude 
wnich  any  hint  of  suffering,  or  sorrow,  always  called 
forth  from  her. 

She  was  no  longer  young,  being  some  years  older 
than  her  brother,  but  she  had  this  consolation  from 
lite — she  had  lived  long  enough  to  find  that 

"  Helping  others'  sorrow 
Makes  thine  own  take  wing." 

She  herself  naa  known  keen  physical  suffering,  and 
it  had  made  her  heart  tender  for  anything  in  pain ; 
the  days  of  her  suffering  had  been  in  her  youth, 
through  all  the  Springtime  of  life — the  worst  was 
over  now,  but  she  had  not  forgotten. 

"  Yes,  Marie,"  said  Philip,  answering  her  last  re- 
mark, "it  is  sad,  we  must  try  and  cheer  him;  he 
looks  awfully  done  up  now." 

4  Ah !  I  expect  the  heat  to-day  has  tried  him ;  it 
must  have  been  bad  in  town.  It  has  been  as  much  as 
1  could  do  to  keep  cool  here." 

"You  look  deliciously  so  now,  anyway,"  replied 
her  brother,  with  an  appreciative  glance,  as  she  pinned 
a  cream  rose  in  the  neck  of  her  blue  muslin  gown. 
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"Come  along,  dear,  and  see  Leonards,  and  tell  him 
it's  just  like  the  breath  of  life  to  you  to  have  sick  folks 
about.  He  said  he  would  stay  for  one  night,  but  I 
hope  we  can  keep  him  longer.  It  is  not  often  one 
meets  with  a  man  of  his  matfe  in  this  part  of  me 
world." 

"  Et  tu,  Brute,  pining  for  the  presence  of  the 
thinker?  Isn't  this  great,  wonderful  country,  with 
its  freedom  and  its  scope,  and  the  companionship  of 
men's  minds  in  books  enough?"  asked  Marion,  quot- 
ing his  own  words,  with  mischief  in  her  eyes. 

"  No,"  laughed  her  brother,  "  not  when  you  can 
have  the  presence,  as  well.  Come  on,  dear." 

He  hurried  her  along,  and  she  was  soon  extending 
to  Leonards  her  warm,  gracious  welcome. 

His  first  evening  at  Lyndin  Lea  was  a  very  happy 
one.  After  dinner  and  a  rest  he  revived  and  brigntened 
up  so  mucn,  his  conversation  was  so  brilliant,  and 
his  spirits  so  high,  that  the  brother  and  sister  began 
to  hope  he  had  been  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  his 
own  condition. 

And  he  said  good-night  to  them  with  such  a  light 
heart.  He  felt  that  he  could  rest  at  last, — he  was  so 
near  his  journey's  end;  and  a  few  short  hours  in 
Marion  Haward's  presence  haa  given  him  the  assur- 
ance for  which  he  had  prayed  God,  in  such  restless 
pain.  Gwen  would  have  a  woman's  help,  even  if 
her  aunt  could  not  give  it — in  the  sorrow  that  awaited 
her. 

There  had  been  between  him  and  Marion  that  quick 
recognition  of  kinship,  and  the  immediate  sympathy, 
which  is  our  wondrous  lot  sometimes,  when  for  the 
first  time  in  lite  two  souls  meet,  and  each  at  once 
knows  the  other  as  a  friend. 

What  a  wonderful  chance,  or  fate,  it  was  that  had 
led  him  up  to  the  point  of  his  meeting  with  Haward ! 
Surely  it  could  not  have  been  only  a  chance.  Was  it 
not  another  instance  that  there  is  Something,  behind 
the  ways  of  Fate,  that  cares? 
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He  smiled  in  the  darkness  here,  and  turned  to  where, 
through  the  updrawn  blind  at  the  window,  he  could 
see  the  stars. 

"Ah!  yes,"  he  murmured,  "Something  there  is 
that  cares. ' ' 

It  was  wonderful  to  think  that,  so  unexpectedly,  in 
this  far,  strange  land,  he  should  meet  the  old  pupil 
who  had  been  so  devotedly  attached  to  him  in  the 
long  ago, — and  this  sweet,  womanly  woman,  his  sister, 
and  that  they  should  be  living  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  home  which  for  some  years  might  be  Gwen's. 
It  was  scarcely  even  needful  to  ask  that  they  would 
be  her  friends — the  past  had  insured  that.  There,  again, 
he  had  proved  that  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  re- 
turns, in  truth,  after  many  days. — Oh !  great,  com- 
forting and  yet  awful  thought,  that  as  we  sow,  so  shall 
we  reap.  Oh!  just  God!  might  his  child  only  reap, 
in  life,  what  he  had  tried  to  sow  with  his  best  effort. 

The  friendship  of  a  good  man  and  a  good  woman 
would  be  a  great  help  to  Gwen  in  this  crisis ;  and 
however  much  the  conditions  of  her  aunt's  home 
might  differ,  possibly,  from  those  with  which  he  would 
wish  to  surround  her,  here,  at  least,  she  would  come 
into  touch  with  all  he  need  ask. 

Truly  life  offered  compensations  even  along  with 
its  bitter  draughts. 


CHAPTER   V. 

"  WAITING." 


Haward  need  have  had  no  fear,  for  Lyndin  Lea  was 
destined  to  keep  its  guest  for  many  days.  Next  morn- 
ing Leonards  had  another  heart  attack,  and  of  so  seri- 
ous a  nature  that  the  doctor,  who  was  hastily  summon- 
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ed,  looked  grave,  and  gave  Philip  and  Marion  such 
small  hope  of  his  living  more  than  a  few  days,  that 
their  hearts  grew  sore  for  the  little  girl  who  was  speed- 
ing over  the  waters  to  one  who  had  set  his  sails  for 
that  more  distant  Shore. 

They  tended  him  with  the  utmost  devotion,  doing 
everything  which  could  be  done  with  an  insistent 
determination  to  keep  him  alive,  if  it  were  at  all 
possible,  until  Gwen  should  come. 

But  Leonards  lay  at  rest  in  the  quiet,  shaded  room, 
too  weak  to  talk,  too  weak  almost  to  think,  for  he 
knew,  as  dying  men  do  know  sometimes,  that  the  end 
had  not  yet  come,  and  that  he.  should  see  his  child 
again. 

So  day  after  day  passed,  and  he  still  lingered,  to  the 
doctor's  surprise,  and  after  the  fifth  day  he  seemed  to 
revive,  and  the  terrible  weakness  began  to  yield  to 
the  care  which  was  lavished  upon  him. 

"It's  a  most  surprising  rally,  considering  the  other 
trouble;  most  surprising,"  said  the  doctor,  discussing 
it  with  Philip,  "and  largely  due,  I  consider,  to  his 
determination  to  live ; — of  course,  in  a  complication  like 
this,  one  can't  be  absolutely  sure  in  one's  prognosis, 
but  this  is  certainly  a  most  surprising  rally." 

By  the  end  of  the  second  week  they  were  allowed 
to  lift  Leonards  out  into  the  garden,  and  each  day 
after  that  he  seemed  to  gain  a  little  strength. 

Intimation  had  come  from  Mrs.  Watts  that  her 
return  had  been  delayed  by  a  slight  accident  which 
had  befallen  her  husband,  who  had  been  thrown  from 
his  horse  when  riding,  and  had  sustained  a  sprain 
which  necessitated  his  remaining  in  Hobart  for  some 
weeks  longer. 

Mr.  Haward  replied  to  her  letter  at  Leonards' 
request,  and  told  her  about  the  critical  condition  of 
his  guest,  and  she  wrote  bacK  in  much  distress  at  ner 
own  detention,  but  she  hoped  to  be  at  home  by  the 
time  her  niece  arrived,  whom  of  course  she  would 
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be  rejoiced  to  receive,  she  said,  and  adopt  as  her 
own  daughter. 

But  the  day  before  the  "Himalaya"  reached  Fre- 
mantle,  Mr.  Watts  took  a  qhill ;  and  inflammation 
setting  in  in  the  region  of  his  sprained  muscle,  his 
wife  had  to  set  her  unwilling  mind  to  the  task  of  nurs- 
ing him  again,  so  she  was  not  at  home  to  receive  her 
niece. 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  vessel  to  arrive  in 
the  West,  Leonards  grew  restless,  and  tried  in  vain 
to  control  the  anxiety  which  made  him  look  unceas- 
ingly for  the  telegram  which  he  had  directed  Gwen  to 
send  from  Fremantle,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
port  was  reached. 

At  last,  one  bright,  sweet  morning,  it  came.  Mr. 
Haward  had  just  carried  the  invalid  out  into  the  gar- 
den, and  settled  himself  to  read  to  him,  when  their 
quiet  was  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  the  telegraph 
boy  who  came  towards  them  bearing  the  longed-for 
despatch. 

Leonards  opened  it  quickly,  and  in  his  agitation  read 
aloud : — 

"  Am  perfectly  well,   but  wanting  sair  to  see  you." 

Haward  turned  his  head  away,  and  his  strong  grey 
eyes  suddenly  filled  with  tears. 

"Poor  little  girl!"  he  said  in  his  heart,  a  strange 
wave  of  tenderness  sweeping  over  him. 

Leonards'  eyes  were  shining  with  a  look  of  glad 
expectancy. 

"Thank  God  the  child  is  all  right!  I  suppose  a 
sick  man  is  subject  to  fears;  but  I  have  been  imagin- 
ing all  sorts  of  evils  befalling  her,  in  spite  of  the  tact 
that  she  is  in  good  care. 

"  This  ought  to  set  your  mind  quite  at  rest.  If  the 
vessel  has  a  good  run  it  should  be  in  on  Monday," 
said  Haward  cheerily. 

"On  Monday!  Ah!"  said  Leonards,  with  a  little 
smile.  "  I  am  afraid  she  will  be  disappointed  not 
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to  see  me  waiting  to  meet  her ;  but  it  is  best  that  the 
truth  should  come  gradually  home  to  her,  and  I  have 
tried  to  prepare  her  not  to  expect  me-" 

Then  turning  to  Philip  he  went  on : — 

"  I  shall  never  have  a  chance  of  repaying  you  for 
your  extreme  goodness  to  me,  Haward,  but  deeply 
indebted  as  I  am  I  want  to  ask  one  more  service  of 
you. " 

"  Only  tell  me  anything  1  can  do,"  said  Philip 
gently. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  to  act  with  Mr.  Watts  as 
executor  for  me.  I  have  had  everything  put  in  order, 
and  my  old  friend  MacDonald  will  take  charge  of  my 
library  and  my  little  property  in  England.  It  will 
give  me  a  great  feeling  of  assurance  if  you  can  do  this 
tor  me  without  finding  it  too  much  tax." 

Haward  protested  against  such  a  possibility  as  that 
last. 

"My  dear  friend,  I  shall  be  more  than  glad  to  do 
that,  or  anything  else,  that  will  give  me  the  chance 
to  feel  that  I  am  still  in  touch  with  you,  and  yours." 

"  Ah!  thank  you,"  said  Leonards,  earnestly.  "  You 
and  Miss  Haward  have  been  so  inestimably  good  to 
me  that  no  words  can  voice  my  gratitude.  I  must 
leave  it  to  the  future; — but  Fate  has  been  so  mercifully 
kind  to  me  ot  late  that  surely  I  can  trust  my  debt  to 
her."  Then  he  smiled  whimsically.  "  Ah!  Haward,  if 
she  were  always  so  good  she  would  be  even  worthy 
of  being  regarded  as  the  '  Ewig-Weibliche  '  of  the 
Deity." 

Then  their  talk  wandered  off  into  realms  of  thought 
that  were  linked  with  that  term,  and  from  great  mystic 
speculations  came  back  at  last  to  the  actual,  as 
Haward,  looking  with  reverent  eyes  at  his  friend,  said : 

"  How  much  wiser,  in  all  these  things,  you  soon 
will  be  than  we." 

Leonards  smiled  peacefully. 

"Ah!    for    more    light    who    would    not    go     'thro' 
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the  gates?'  "  he  said.  "How  much  pity  and  grief  we 
waste  in  our  lives,  expending  it  in  the  wrong  place, 
because  we  don't  remember  that  '  knowledge  by 
suffering  entereth,' — and  yet  we  prove  it  here  over  and 
over  again, — and  know  that  the  knowledge  was  worth 
the  pain.' 

They  sat  in  silence,  till  Marion  crossed  the  lawn 
with  eager  inquiries  about  the  telegram. 

Then  they  talked  of  Gwen,  and  Philip  made  Mr. 
Leonards  smile  over  his  reminiscences  of  her  as  she 
was  when  last  he  saw  ner,  as  a  little  child  of  three 
or  four. 

Then  he  was  called  away  to  decide  a  matter  of 
business,  and  Marion  was  left  with  the  invalid. 

"  It  always  seems  so  out  of  place  to  me  to  hear 
Phil  appealed  to  over  agricultural  matters,"  she  said, 
laughingly.  "  I  am  afraid  I  agree  with  Sams,  the 
manager,  that  it  would  be  wiser  for  him  to  '  stick  to 
his  buiks  '  and  leave  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to 
those  who  understood  it." 

"  Well,  practically  Sams  is  the  head,  isn't  he,  and 
Philip  the  referee  chiefly?  And  after  all  it  needs  brains 
to  organise  a  scheme  like  this,  however  skilled  the 
practical  hands  may  be." 

"  Yes,    that's   true,   and   really    I   ought   to   be  very 
grateful  to  this  special  organisation,  for  it  helped  Phil 
so  much  to  get  through  the  terrible  time  of  uncertainty 
and  distress  tnat  came  after  his  resignation." 

And  Marion  poured  out  her  heart  again,  to  sym- 
pathetic ears,  over  that  time. 

"  Don't  grieve  over  it  any  more,"  said  Leonards, 
when  he  had  heard  it  all.  "It  has  done,  and  can  do 
him  no  real  harm ;  and  remember 

'  Whoso  suffers  most  has  most  to  give.' 

His  book  has  helped  men,  more  than  perhaps  you 
know,  and  he  will  do  more  than  that  yet." 

And  they    fell    to  discussing    Philip   and    his   work 
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Mr.  Leonards  had  been  very  interested  in  what  he  had 
learned  of  Haward's  great  farm  over  the  hill,  which 
was  worked  on  co-operative  principles — the  workers 
having  their  little  homesteads  on  the  estate,  for  which 
they  paid  a  small  rental,  at  the  same  time  each  re- 
ceiving a  proportionate  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
whole- 

"  Phil  had  plans  when  the  estate  was  first  be- 
queathed to  him,  of  making  a  little  communal  settlement 
of  it,  but  decided  that  if  even  Olifant  failed  to 
make  his  a  success,  he  was  not  likely  to  do  more." 

"It  is  a  very  remarkable  thing  that  he  should  have 
had  the  opportunity  given  him  to  put  to  the  test  at 
least  some  of  his  social  schemes." 

"  Isn't  it  wonderful?  I  never  think  of  it  without 
feeling  justified  in  my  dear  belief  in  Emerson's  con- 
tention, that  '  that  which  is  for  thee  will  gravitate  to 
thee;'  that  gives  one  always  such  a  calm  mind, 
doesn't  it?" 

Leonards  smiled. 

"  It  should.  Ah!  Miss  Haward,  if  you  could  but 
know  what  a  calm  mind  it  gives  me  when  I  think 
that  my  little  girl  is  '  gravitating'  towards  you." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  GWEN." 

Monday  came  at  last,  and  as  Mr.  Haward  stood  on 
the  pier  at  Largs  Bay,  waiting  for  the  launch,  which 
was  to  take  him  off  to  the  "  Himalaya,"  he  wished 
heartily  that  Marion  had  been  able  to  come  with  him. 
He  shrank  strangely  from  the  thought  of  the  pain  which 
was  in  store  for  this  girl  he  was  to  meet.  He  hoped 
vainly  that  she  would  not  question  him  much  about  her 
father ;  and  longed  for  the  time  to  come  when  he  could 
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safely  hand  her  over  into  his  sister's  tender  mercies. 
But  that  was  some  hours  off,  and  the  present  must 
somehow  be  managed  tactfully. 

At  length  the  launch  was  pronounced  ready  to  start, 
and  the  waiting  passengers  were  soon  seated  aboard, 
and  wending  their  way  over  to  the  big  P.  and  O. ,  which 
had  just  steamed  up  to  the  anchorage  out  in  the  Gulf. 

It  was  a  perfect  day — a  fresh  breeze  gently  ruffled 
the  sea  into  tiny  white-crested  waves,  the  sun  shone 
with  dazzling  brilliance,  the  dense  blue  dome  of  the 
sky  was  unbroken,  save  by  a  bank  of  snowy  clouds 
resting  over  the  hills  away  in  the  east.  And  Haward 
felt  that  this  little  trip  would  have  been  most  exhilarat- 
ing but  for  the  ordeal  which  lay  at  the  end  of  it. 

He  braced  himself  to  meet  it,  however,  and  in  an 
inconceivably  short  time  he  was  cheerfully  answering 
the  eager  inquiries  of  a  dark-haired  girl,  whose  beauti- 
ful eyes  looked  straight  into  his  as  she  asked  him  about 
her  father. 

"He  wasn't  exactly  fit  to  come  and  meet  you  him- 
self," explained  Philip,  temporising,  "it  is  rather  a 
long  way  from  Larraweira,  you  know." 

Her  eager  face  clouded.  "Oh!  isn't  he  better?  He 
wrote  to  Fremantle  that  he  had  been  ill  again,  but  I 
did  hope  he  would  be  better  by  now." 

"He  is  a  little  stronger  than  he  was  then,"  Philip 
answered,  gently,  while  he  made  a  curious  mental  note 
that  the  "eternal  fitness"  definition  of  Truth  seemed 
mercifully  meet  for  some  occasions. 

"When  can  I  go  to  him  ?  How  soon  can  we  leave  the 
boat?" 

"Just  as  soon  as  I  have  arranged  for  your  luggage. 
—Will  you  give  me  your  list?  And  here  is  a  note  Mr. 
Leonards  sent  you." 

She  read  it  quickly,  and  turned  back  to  Philip  with 
a  bright  face — 

"He  seems  very  cheerful,  Mr.  Haward,  and  is  quite 
funny.  Says  that  he  is  feeling  like  the  Pears'  Soap 
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boy,    and   won't   be   happy   till    he   gets    me. — Oh!    he 
won't  have  long  to  wait,  now." 

Then  she  looked  up  with  a  sudden  sweet  gravity. 
"Before  I  do  anything  else,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  all 
you  have  done  for  father.  He  told  me  about  it  in  the 
letter  I  had  at  Fremantle,  and  of  how  very  glad  he  was 
to  meet  you  again. — And  ever  since,"  she  laughed, 
"I  have  been  trying  so  hard  to  remember  you,  but  I 
can't  at  all. " 

Haward  smiled.  "That  isn't  very  surprising,  since 
you  were  such  a  tiny  child  when  you  last  saw  me.  I 
remember  just  how  big  you  were." 

"Do  you?  Then  I  expect  you  could  help  me  to  get 
'reminiscences  of  yourself,'  which  I  might  store  up  for 
the  days  when  my  autobiography  may  be  a  thing  de- 
sired." Her  eyes  sparkled. — "What  lovely  fun  it  would 
be  to  write  a  little  one  for  father's  birthday.  I've 
wondered  what  I  could  do. — You  see,  it  would,  of 
course,  include  things  about  him  which  he  quite  for- 
gets,— and  oh  !  it's  delightful  to  see  how  emphatically 
he  denies  doing  things  he  did — he  looks  so  incredulous 
and  surprised,  you  know,  when  I  remind  him. — Mr. 
Haward,  some  day,  will  you  tell  me  about  that  time 
when  he  was  your  tutor?" 

Philip  promised  readily,  and  then  she  went  away  to 
say  good-bye  to  her  friends  of  the  voyage. 

At  the  last  moment,  as  they  were  leaving  the  ship, 
one  lady,  a  Sydney-bound  passenger,  went  half-way 
down  the  gang-way  to  embrace  Gwen  again,  and  beg 
her  warmly  to  keep  her  address  and  come  and  visit  her 
as  soon  as  possible. 

"That  was  Mrs.  Ansell,"  Gwen  volunteered,  as  she 
and  Philip  took  their  seats  together  on  the  launch. 
"She  has  seven  daughters, — which  only  affirms  the 
'survival  of  the  fittest.'  She  has  been  so  good  to  me 
all  the  way  out ;  but  there !  she  is  good  to  everyone,  and 
seems  to  possess  a  remarkable  fascination  for  every 
kind  of  living  thing,  from  oldest  men  down  even  to 
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cats  ;  which  last  is  queer,  as  she  herself  heartily  dislikes 
cats,  having,  I  suppose  thoroughly  learnt  their 
nature  of  old,  from  the  German  exercise  books,  'Der 
Hund  ist  treu,'  but  'die  Katze  1st,'  we  all  know  what." 

"And  with  the  human  kind,  then,  there  is  nothing 
problematical  in  her  fascination?  It  is  simply  love  be- 
getting love,  perhaps?" 

"Not  only  that;  1  think  folks  just  fall  at  her  feet  and 
worship  her  as  they  do,  because  she  is  such  a  big  wo- 
man— not  only  in  stature,  you  know,  but  in  mind  and 
heart,  and  you  feel  that  she  is  just  big  enough  to  sug- 
gest some  greater  womanhood  altogether ;  so  you  fall 
in  love  with  her  immediately,  in  a  headlong  sort  of 
way." 

"How  interesting,"  said  Haward,  smiling,  "I  wish 
she  had  been  coming  off  in  this  launch  with  us.  Do  you 
think  the  headlong  descent  could  have  been  accomplish- 
ed by  me  by  the  time  we  reached  the  jetty?" 

She  regarded  him  gravely ;  then  answered  with  a 
soup$on  of  laughter  in  her  voice,  "I'm  not  sure.  I've 
seen  men  do  it  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  but  a  little 
depends,  then,  on  whether  she  takes  to  them.  Of 
course,  she  only  has  to  give  them  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
of  liking,  and  they  go  a  thousand  miles;  but  it  doesn't 
matter,  she  calmly  holds  her  queenly  sway  over  them, 
and  only  makes  them  feel  so  much  the  better  for  loving 
her. " 

"Might  I  ask  if  you  went  a  thousand  miles?  Or  is 
that  distance  only  reserved  for  the  other  sex?" 

"Oh!  no.  I  went  very  far  at  first;  then  I  thought  it 
was  just  as  well  to  stop,  as  I  knew  I  should  have  to 
leave  her." 

"She  must  have  been  a  great  acquisition  on  the 
boat — quite  a  psychological  study  for  the  bad  weather  !" 

"Yes.  But  I  never  study  psychologically.  I  just 
sense  things.  Father  is  always  trying  to  make  me 
reason  logically,  but  I  don't  take  to  it  naturally." 

"Well,    a   woman  generally  believes   that   her  intui- 
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tion  leads  to  the  same  point  as  a  man's  logic,  doesn't 
she?"  said  Philip,  watching  her  piquant  face  with 
amused  interest. 

"Oh!  yes.  Don't  you  honestly  consider  that  it's 
beyond  all  question? — While  'men  climb  laboriously 
from  stair  to  stair,'  we  take  one  flight  and  we  are 
there."  She  made  a  little  spiral  movement  with  her 
hand;  then  continued,  seriously,  "But  I've  studied 
logic ;  whole  books  of  it.  Father  insisted,  but  I  don't 
think  it's  necessary  for  a  woman — or  that  it  makes  her 
any  more  sensible." 

"Whatever  it  may  do  for  a  man." 

"No.  You  see,  I  have  proved  that  it  does  not  make 
a  woman  more  sensible,  for  a  girl  I  knew,  who  was 
really  quite  a  don  in  logic,  was  the  stupidest  person 
over  practical  things  that  I  ever  met." 

Haward  laughed  right  out.  He  was  finding  this  little 
girl  distinctly  refreshing. 

"You  should  give  the  benefit  of  your  experience  to 
the  educational  authorities,"  he  said:,  drily. 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  quick  flash  of  merriment, 
then  she  frowned. 

"You  should  not  make  fun  of  me  so  soon,  Mr.  Ha- 
ward.— But  I  have  spoken  of  my  experience,  especially 
to  father,  but  it  made  no  difference  to  him." 

Then  her  eyes  grew  suddenly  grave,  and  she  looked 
up  at  Philip,  earnestly.  "Do  you  think  this  climate 
is  doing  as  much  for  father  as  the  doctors  hoped?" 

For  an  instant  Haward's  cool  head  burned,  then  he 
rallied  himself,  and  answered,  kindly — 

"Not  as  much  as  they  hoped  at  first;  but  I  think  it 
is  the  best  climate  for  him,  and  the  country  air  just 
now  seems  life  to  him." 

So  much,  at  least,  was  the  truth,  and  he  could  not 
give  her  less  consolation  then. 

She  swept  her  hand  quickly  across  her  brow,  a 
characteristic  little  gesture  which  was  always  an  in- 
variable sign  of  distress ,  and  she  gazed  at  Haward 
with  a  grave  intentness  that  would  read  the  truth. 
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"You  know  he  has  been  wanting  you,"  he  began, 
cheerfully. 

"Yes.  Do  you  think  he  will  be  better  when  I  am 
with  him?" 

"I  am  quite  sure  he  will  be  much  more  at  rest,"  re- 
plied Philip,  and  just  then  they  reached  the  jetty,  and 
for  the  time  being,  in  the  bustle  of  landing,  the  subject 
was  dismissed. 

But  the  girl  was  very  quiet  all  the  way  up  to  the  city, 
and  Haward,  who  met  an  acquaintance  in  the  train, 
left  her  to  herself,  when  he  had  settled  her  comfortably. 

What  a  changeful  little  face  it  was,  he  thought,  as  he 
looked  across  at  her  from  time  to  time — so  piquant  and 
mischief-loving  a  little  while  back  on  the  launch,  so 
grave  now,  with  tender,  wistful  eyes  and  an  anxious 
droop  about  the  mouth ;  so  flushed  and  indignant, 
presently,  when  at  one  of  the  stations  a  porter  blew 
the  whistle  and  pushed  rudely  back  a  heavily  laden 
woman  with  a  baby,  who  was  hurrying  to  get  in  at 
the  last  moment.  Perhaps  it  was  not  exactly  a  beauti- 
ful face,  if  judged  by  conventional  canons — but  it  was 
certainly  fair  to  look  upon.  The  complexion  was  fresh 
and  clear,  the  dark  fluffy  hair  nestled  tenderly  about 
her  neck  and  brow,  clear  violet  eyes  quickly  expressed 
her  varying  mood,  the  straight  little  nose  was  almost 
classic,  the  mouth  well  cut  and  sensitive,  and  even  a 
decided  dimple  did  not  detract  from  the  resoluteness  of 
the  dainty  little  chin.  Her  figure  was  of  medium  height, 
slight  and  graceful,  and  about  her  dress  there  was  a 
choice  simplicity,  which  entirely  pleased  Haward 's 
fastidious  taste. 

When  they  reached  the  city  they  had  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  wait  for  their  train,  so  after  having  some  lunch, 
they  went  for  a  drive  round  the  town. 

Gwen  was  enchanted  with  her  first  view  of  fair  little 
Adelaide,  that  "Queen  City"  of  the  South,  with  its 
terrace  of  chaste  architecture,  its  broad  streets  and 
green  parks,  and  its  sweep  of  circling  hills.  And  when 
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Haward  pointed  to  the  latter,  and  told  her  that  away  in 
the  heart  of  them  lay  her  destination,  she  was  overjoyed. 
"Oh!  how  beautiful.      Surely  father  must  soon  get 
well  up  there,"  she  said,  with  conviction. 

And  when,  by-and-bye,  she  began  to  get  into  them, 
her  spirits  rose,  and  her  delight  in  the  magnificent 
panoramic  views,  which  were  revealed  as  the  train 
emerged  from  some  of  the  first  tunnels  and  deep  cut- 
tings, was  enthusiastic  enough  to  satisfy  even  Haward 's 
exhaustless  admiration  of  them. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  train  journey 
they  found  the  pony  chaise  waiting,  which  Marion  had 
sent  to  meet  them,  and  Gwen  was  entranced  again  with 
the  scenery  as  they  drove  along  the  lovely  way  which 
leads  to  Larraweira. 

"Oh!  this  air!"  she  cried,  rapturously,  as  the  pungent 
odours  of  the  eucalyptus  and  fragrant  scrub  stole  exhil- 
aratingly  over  her.  "The  wonderful  scents! — Spice 
gardens  are  nothing  to  it.  Oh!  this  couldn't  help 
making  anyone  well." 

After  they  had  gone  a  mile  or  two,  she  grew  absolute- 
ly silent.  Her  thoughts  were  full  of  the  meeting  with 
her  father,  and  after  a  glance  at  her  flushed  cheeks  and 
bright,  tender  eyes,  Haward  left  her  quietly  to  herself. 
She  could  not  speak  to  him  when  at  last  he  told  her 
that  the  big  white  gates  just  ahead  were  the  entrance 
to  Lyndin  Lea ;  and  when  they  drove  through  them  her 
btcath  came  fast,  and  she  swept  her  hand  agitatedly 
across  her  brow  again. 

Marion,  who  had  been  watching  for  them  on  the  lawn 
above,  met  them  half-way  up  the  drive.  Haward  stopp- 
ed the  ponies,  and  Gwen  sprang  out — but  she  scarcely 
heard  Marion's  words  of  welcome,  although  she  lifted  a 
mute,  grateful  face,  and  kissed  the  woman  who  had 
shown  her  father,  as  he  had  told  her,  such  beautiful 
kindness. 

But  Marion  understood.  "Come,"  she  said,  holding 
out  her  hand,  with  a  smile  which  won  most  hearts. 
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And  she  led  the  girl  up  to  the  house,  and  in  to  the  closed 
door  of  the  library,  where  she  said  gently, -- 

"He  is  in  there,  dear,  waiting  for  you." 

In  an  instant  the  door  was  open,  and  on  the  couch 
in  the  big  window  Gwen  saw  her  father's  face  of  wel- 
come, and  his  outstretched  arms. 

They  did  not  speak  for  a  long  time,  but  she  knelt 
there  in  his  arms,  with  her  head  on  his  breast. 

"Well,  little  one,"  said1  Leonards,  at  last,  caressing 
her  soft  hair. 

"Daddy,"  was  all  that  came  in  an  intense  whisper, 
and  then  she  lifted  wet  eyes,  and  looked  at  him  anxious- 
ly. "I  thought  you  would  at  least  be  waiting  for  me 
at  the  gate. " 

"Poor  little  girl!     I  expect  she  is  quite  disgusted?" 

' '  Utterly !  You  will  have  to  atone  for  it  by  getting 
well  immediately." 

Her  voice  shook  a  little.  "Why,  are  you  not  better, 
father?" 

"I  am  much  better  than  I  was  a  few  weeks  ago.  I 
seem  to  have  been  getting  stronger  every  day  for  the 
last  fortnight — but  you  know,  you  mustn't  ex- 
pect me  to  get  quite  right  again.  I  am  not  a  young 
man. " 

"You  are  not  an  old  one,  either." 

"I  am  old  enough  for  the  wires  to  be  getting  out  of 
tune,  dear." 

Gwen  shook  her  head.  "You  are  only  old  enough 
to  want  me  to  take  care  of  you.  Oh  !  you  won't  send 
me  away  Irom  you  any  more,  will  you?  I  told  Dr. 
MacDonald  to  write,  as  your  medical  adviser,  and  say 
that  he  positively  forbade  it." 

"Ah!  has  MacDonald  written?" 

"Yes,  you  shall  have  the  letter  to-night.  Of  course 
he  saw  me  off.  I  think  he  is  wanting  to  see  you  badly 
himself ;  he  looked  so  much  as  if  he  would  like  to  come 
too,  and  when  he  bade  me  good-bye,  he  said  'Remember 
me  to  your  father,  as  men  do,  but  he  might  just  as 
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well  have  said,  'Give  him  my  love,'  because  that's 
what  he  looked." 

"Were  you  very  surprised  when  he  told  you  of  my 
cable?"  asked  Leonards,  with  his  eyes  fastened  on  her 
bright  face. 

"Surprised:  that  is  hardly  the  word.  I  was  simply 
'dumbfoundered,  sir.'  At  first  I  was  frightened  too, 
and  wondered  if  you  were  very  ill,  but  felt  better  when 
Dr.  MacDonald  explained  that  your  plans  were  changed. 
Then  it  was  heavenly ;  but  what  made  you  send  for 
me?" 

"I  wanted  you,  darling." 

She  looked  at  him  wistfully.  "That  sounds  nice, 
almost  too  good  to  be  true.  Are  you  sure  you  won't 
be  sending  me  back  in  a  few  weeks?" 

"Quite  sure. 

"And  will  you  get  well  at  once?" 

"I  will  do  my  best." 

"You  must.  Then  we  will  have  a  lovely  time  together, 
and  I  won't  think  of  what  may  come  after — so  that  if 
you  do  send  me  back  to  college  I'll  pretend  that  this 
was  a  former  incarnation." 

"No,"  said  Leonards,  tenderly,  "We  won't  think 
just  now  of  what  comes  after,  little  one." 


CHAPTER  VII. 
"MT.  PISGAH." 

For  the  next  few  days  Gwen  was  as  gay  and  joyous 
as  a  happy  child,  for  after  her  first  disappointment 
about  her  father's  condition,  hope,  which  springs  per- 
petually in  the  heart  of  nineteen,  reassured  her  with 
visions  of  his  returning  health,  to  which  the  stimulus 
given  him  by  the  excitement  and  relief  of  her  arrival, 
lent  colour. 
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How  could  he  help  getting  well  in  this  lovely  coun- 
try, with  its  perfect  climate,  she  thought,  and  sur- 
rounded, as  he  was,  in  that  pleasant  home  with  every 
comfort  and  care.  It  was  such  a  joy  just  to  be  alive 
on  those  warm,  sweet  days,  when  every  breath  was 
an  exhilaration,  that  it  seemed  absurd  to  doubt  their 
beneficent  healing  for  him. 

"I  can  hardly  believe  yet  that  I  am  really  in  Aus- 
tralia," she  said  one  morning  when  they  were  all  sit- 
ting out  on  tne  lawn  in  the  shade  of  the  big  pine  trees- 
"It  is  too  wonderful — I  have  dreamed  so  long  of  com- 
ing." 

"I  wonder  that  you  did  not  contrive  to  come  be- 
fore,' said  Philip. 

"Ah!  do  you?  If  you  only  knew  the  difficulty  Dr. 
MacDonald  and  I  had  to  get  father  off  at  all  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  you  would  not  wonder ;  and  yet  you 
always  wanted  to  visit  Australia,  daddy,  didn't  you? 
1  expect  the  truth  is,"  said  Gwen,  turning  to  Mr. 
Haward  confidentially,  "that  he  could  not  bear  to  tear 
himself  so  far  away  trom  the  British  Museum." 

"The  British  Museum!" 

"Yes,  he  loves  it  so.  He  says  it  is  such  a  grand 
index  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Indeed,  I  have  long 
been  prepared  to  find  my  father  tabulated  as  an  ex- 
hibit himself — for  he  is  generally  glued  there  when  in 
London." 

"You  naughty  child,"  said  Leonards.  "I  hope  I 
have  done  right  in  bringing  such  a  bad  example  to 
Young  Australia.  Don't  you  think  you  had  better  try 
to  simulate  a  little  proper  respect  for  your  parent?" 

"Oh!  no,  daddy!  Let  truth  prevail  in  the  young 
country,  and  let  us  pretend  nothing.  Besides,  how 
can  I  simulate  what  I  personify?" 

"Now  that  you  are  here,  is  the  country  what  you 
expected  to  find  it?"  asked  Mr.  Haward. 

"Yes,  only  more  so. — What  queer  ideas  some  people 
still  have  in  England  about  Australia.  Once  years 
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ago  at  school,  great  excitement  was  caused  amongst 
us  by  the  news  that  two  Australian  girls  were  coming 
as  boarders,  and  some  of  the  girls  began,  as  usual, 
imagining  all  sorts  of  barbarous  things  about  them, 
and  great  was  our  curiosity  as  to  what  they  would 
really  be  like.  When  they  finally  arrived  I  remember, 
one  of  our  class,  who  had  seen  and  spoken  to  them, 
came  rushing  out  and  told  us,  in  great  disgust  and 
astonishment,  that  'they  were  just  like  other  girls,  and 
quite  ladylike. '  ' 

"I  expect  that  was  a  great  blow,"  said  Marion. 

"Oh!  a  terrible  one,  and  we  thought  that  at  least 
they  would  be  able  to  talk  Australian  aborigine  talk. 
But  they  couldn't,  although  for  some  time  they  de- 
luded us  by  clever  dummy  talk,  till  at  last  one  dav 
they  roused  my  suspicion  by  the  very  frequent  use  of 
'Booriaboola-gha,'  with  variations,  so  I  taxed  them 
with  it,  and  they  confessed." 

"I  am  afraid  they  would  have  rather  a  bad  time 
for  a  while,'  said  Philip. 

"They  did,  rather — perhaps  I  had  better  not  tell 
you  the  exact  nature  of  their  penalty,  or  father  might 
think  he  sent  me  to  a  school  where  the  surveillance 
wasn't  strict  enough.  You  know  he  always  was  so 
afraid  that  he  might  be  leaving  me  some  little  oppor- 
tunity to  frivol." 

Mr.  Leonards  raised  his  eyebrows.  "No  doubt  Miss 
Haward  will  be  thinking  that  one  scarcely  needed  to 
provide  you  with  opportunities,"  he  said  drily. 

"Oh!  father,  how  sad  it  is  that  you  always  will  mis- 
judge me — if  you  only  knew  what  the  underneathest 
me  is — but  because  I  seem  to  frivol,  you  think  I  do. 
It  is  so  like  a  man  always  to  judge  by  appearances." 

There  was  a  dual  exclamation ;  a  laugh  from  Marion. 
Then  Haward  said: — "I  suppose  that  is  a  thing  which 
you  would  never  do." 

"She  learned  to  have  scruples  about  it,  when  a  little 
child  of  six,"  said  Leonards,  "  but  I  don't  know  how 
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advanced  womanhood  regards  it.  Isn't  it  still  a 
feminine  practice,  Gwen?" 

"  Father,  if  it  is,  its  raison  d'etre  is  possibly  deeper 
than  you  may  think.  It's  a  question  of  the  'notional' 
and  the  'real.'  And  once  I  heard  even  you  say  that 
'instinct'  is  greater  than  reason — only  once,  though," 
she  added,  regretfully. 

"What  was  the  conclusion  of  six  years  old  about 
judging  by  appearances?"  asked  Marion. 

Leonards  laughed.  "It  was  cautious,  anyway.  She 
had  a  little  habit  of  frankly  calling  people  ugly  if  she  did 
not  like  them,  and  had  been  forbidden  to  do  it,  and 
one  day  I  took  her  with  me  when  I  went  to  hear  a 
famous  preacher.  She  regarded  him  solemnly  for 
some  time,  and  then  getting  tired,  said  out  quite 
loudly  enough  to  be  heard  all  round,  'Father,  he  seems 
to  be  a  very  ugly  man.'  I  tried  to  hush  her,  but,  mis- 
understanding the  remonstrance,  she  only  said  more 
emphatically,  '  Father,  I  didn't  say  he  was  an  ugly 
man,  but  that  he  seemed  to  be  one. '  ' 

"You  believed  in  sailing  near  the  wind  then,  Miss 
Leonards.  Do  you  now?"  asked  Haward,  gazing  with 
critical  pleasure  at  tne  girlish  figure,  in  its  blue  cotton 
gown,  leaning  against  Marion's  knee. 

She  threw  back  her  artistic  little  head,  and  looked 
up  at  him  thoughtfully  for  a  moment,  then  answered 
slowly,  "I'm  not  quite  sure.  I  sometimes  think  it 
might  be  best  to  take  no  notice  of  wind  or  tide,  but  let 
your  boat  go  right  out  to  sea,  and  find  anything  or 
everything  it  can." 

Then  her  serious  expression  suddenly  changed  to  one 
of  listening  delight,  and  she  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"Oh!  hark!  that's  another  laughing-jack.  Oh!  uie 
funny,  dear  thing.  I  want  to  see  it,"  and  she  darted 
softly  away  through  the  bushes. 

That  afternoon  Haward  took  Mr.  Leonards  for  a 
short  drive  in  the  pony  chaise,  but  Gwen  declined  his 
invitation  to  accompany  them. 
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"No,  thank  you,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  big  hill 
which  rose  steeply  behind  the  garden,  "I  am  going  up 
there.  Miss  Haward  says  she  is  coming  with  me.  Do 
you  think  the  climb  will  be  too  much  for  her?" 

"Oh!  no.    Marion  has  often  been  up  there  with  rne 
We  call  it  Mt.  Pisgah,"  said  Philip. 

Nevertheless  Marion  was  tired  when  they  reached 
the  top,  for  tne  ascent  was  steep  and  in  some  places 
slippery,  but  the  end  was  worth  the  way,  she  said, 
when,  the  summit  being  reached,  she  sat  down  to 
rest.  And  Gwen  stood  and  gazed  in  speechless  rap- 
ture. 

Below,  in  a  depression  which  was  more  in  form  like 
a  basin  than  a  valley,  lay  the  township  and  scattered 
homesteads  of  Larraweira,  round  which  rose  the  hills 
in  an  encircling  amphitheatre,  lying  just  now  partly 
in  brilliant  sunshine,  and  the  rest  in  purple  shadow 
flecked  over  with  patches  of  gold. — Away  to  the  north, 
south  and  east,  lay  range  after  range  of  green, 
densely  covered  hills,  which  gave  a  sense  of  vastness 
immeasurable.  To  the  west  they  sloped  in  gradual 
descents  till  they  dipped  to  the  shining  blue  of  the  sea. 

The  day  was  fine,  and  the  air  so  clear  that  the 
vessels  could  be  distinctly  seen  on  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf,  and  Gwen  caught  her  breath  as  she  stood  in  an 
ecstasy  which  for  some  minutes  could  find  no  words. 

Marion  watched  her  sympathetically. 

"Well?"  she  said,  at  last,  smiling  at  the  girl's  rapt 
look. 

"  Oh!  it  is  heavenly!  What  unendingness  it  makes 
you  feel!" — She  took  off  her  hat  and  threw  it  on  the 
ground.  "Oh!  nothing  even  in  Switzerland  is  more 
beautiful,  although  of  course  it  is  different.  Oh  !  surely 
even  heaven  could  not  satisfy  one  more." 

"So  thought  a  poor  sick  man  whom  my  brother 
brought  here  one  day. — He  drove  him  up  by  a  road 
that  winds  round  those  hills  at  the  back,  and  brought 
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him  out  at  the  point  where  that  little  white  church  stands 
over  there,  and  the  poor  fellow  gazed  and  gazed  with 
his  soul  in  his  eyes,  for  a  time,  then  he  said  to  Philip, 
pointing  to  the  church  : — 

"Surely  this  is  the  wrong  place  for  men  to  come  to 
hear  of  a  better  country." 

"I  agree  with  him,"  assented  Gwen,  vigorously. 
"Up  here  you  don't  want  to  think  about  leaving  this 
earth  at  all — you  only  want  to  get  closer  to  it — not 
away  from  it. ' ' 

"No;  and  yet  the  longer  I  live  the  more  I  feel  that 
its  beauty  isn't  mine  enough;  that  I  haven't  taken  in 
half  the  significance  that  is  there  for  me.  Perhaps 
as  yet  we  have  'no  sense  whereby  to  seize  it'  ade- 
quately, but  will  evolve  it,  properly,  in  a  few  more  gen- 
erations. " 

"Oh!  don't,"  remonstrated  Gwen,  with  an  almost 
passionate  resentment  in  her  voice.  "I  hate  evolu- 
tion." 

"But  why?" 

"Because  it  takes  away  all  one's  hope  of  any  beyond 
for  oneself,  and  only  promises  that  our  children's  child- 
ren shall  develop  another  faculty  that  they  will  take  as 
much  for  granted  as  their  bread  and  butter." 
"But  that's  a  very  narrow  view  to  take." 
"It's  a  very  selfish  objection,  1  suppose,  but  I  would 
like  the  end  of  me  to  be  something  more  than  an  im- 
provement in  the  next  type-" 

Marion  laughed.  "Well,  I  should  think  that  would 
be  worth  living  for,"  she  said. 

But  Gwen's  bright  face  had  clouded. 
"I    may  be  sadly  lacking    in   altruistic    feeling    and 
ideals,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  it  isn't  enough  for 
me.      I   do  want  to  endure,    myself — to  go  living   on, 
and  growing  into  the  greatness  of  everything." 

"So  you  will,"  said  Marion,  confidently.  "Philip 
always  argues  that  every  desire  in  us  is  the  potentiality 
of  our  becoming." 
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Gwen  shook  her  head  hopelessly. 

"I  think  that  was  the  subject  matter  of  my  belief 
when  I  was  a  child. — Haven't  you  often  wished  you 
could  be  a  child  for  ever? — I  have." 

"Why  a  child?" 

"Oh,  because  when  you  are  a  child  everything  is 
yours — you  live  in  a  happy  half-dream  world,  where  you 
see  'every  common  bush  afire  with  God,'  and  walk 
confidently  hand  in  hand  with  angels  from  heaven." 

There  was  a  subdued  passion  of  regret  and  longing  in 
the  girl's  voice,  and  Marion's  tender  heart  went  out 
to  her 

"Well,  and  when  you  are  not  a  child,  how  is  it  then, 
dear?" 

"When  you  cease  to  be  a  child,"  said  Gwen 
wearily,  "you  are  sent  to  learn  the  wisdom  of  earth, 
and  then  your  happy  little  illusions  are  all  knocked 
on  the  head ;  and  although  you  still  go  on  feeling  that 
the  sine  qua  non  of  happiness  must  always  be  that 
there  is  some  loving  Power  behind  the  scheme  of 
things,  you  can't  get  it  defined — except  as  something 
which  is  'tor  ever  inconceivable,'  or  a  'stream  of 
tendency,'  etc.  Yet  all  the  time  you  are  crying  out  to 
It  in  your  heart  to  be  more  than  that." 

"Poor  little  girl,"  said  Marion,  comfortingly.  "When 
she  begins  to  understand  the  material  working  of  law 
she  thinks  there  is  no  other  working,  I  suppose!" 

"She  can't  very  well  help  it,"   said  Gwen. 

And  then  in  a  little  passionate  outburst  she  told  the 
elder  woman  how  she  had  suffered  when  she  had  be- 
come thoroughly  enlightened  as  to  the  inexorable 
sovereignty  of  natural  law — and  so  had  lost  the  happy 
philosophy  which  had  built  itself  up  on  theories  of  the 
"miraculous"  working  of  God. 

Such  stories  are  common  enough  in  the  young  lives 
of  our  day,  but  that  makes  them  none  the  less  piti- 
ful, and  Marion's  quick  sympathy  went  out  at  once 
to  this  perplexed  little  life. 
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She  talked  of  her  own  faith  in  the  Loving  Power, 
and,  without  any  reference  to  dogma,  made  it  seem 
rationally  tenable.  She  spoke  of  evolution,  too,  as 
a  ladder  by  which  we  are  climbing,  on  the  "rounds 
of  our  best  instincts,"  up  to  some  knowledge  of  God — 
which  knowledge  grows  and  widens  as  the  soul  of  man 
evolves  from  lower  to  higher — and  of  it  being  a  firm 
foundation  on  which  to  build  our  hope  of  an  expanding 
immortal  life. 

Gwen  listened  mutely,  the  cloud  litting  slowly  from 
her  sensitive  eyes,  and  when  Marion  had  ended  she 
turned  to  her  impulsively. 

"Oh!  in  my  heart  I  know  that's  all  true,  but  when 
one  looks  out  on  facts  it  seems,  sometimes,  as  though 
one's  heart  must  be  playing  one  false  about  the  hope  in 
the  Loving  Power.  Think,  for  instance,  just  what  the 
'survival  of  the  fittest'  must  mean  to  some  people — 
that  makes  you  feel  as  if  the  hope  must  be  delusion." 

"There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  everything,"  said 
Marion,  as  she  outlined  a  little  square  of  earth  with 
her  parasol.  "Look  here,  Gwen,  at  these  crowding 
lovely  things,  growing  in  this  tiny  space.  Some  would 
see  there  only  the  struggle  for  life  emphasised,  but 
Philip  always  says  that  this  lavishness  of  the  beautiful 
everywhere  is  one  thing  that  makes  him  sure  of  Love 
in  the  Creator,  because  only  love  would  be  so  lavish; 
and  if  love  is  behind  life,  Gwen,  why  then  the  inexplic- 
able is  all  right." 

"Yes."  There  was  a  catch  in  the  girl's  breath, 
and  her  eyes  were  shining  witn  a  happy  light.  "Oh! 
with  just  a  chance  left  to  believe  in  what  we  feel  about 
God,  what  a  heavenly  world  it  is!" 

Later — when  Mr.  Leonards  was  resting,  as  usual,  on 
the  couch  in  the  library — Gwen  came  in  with  a  glowing 
face. 

"I've  been  up  Mt.  Pisgah  this  afternoon,  daddy," 
she  said,  "and  I  think  this  is  the  loveliest  place  in 
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the  world,"  she  added  with  the  relative  enthusiasm 
of  youth. 

"Mt.  Pisgah!  did  you  view  the  promised  land?" 
asked  her  father,  putting  his  arm  round  her  as  she 
sat  down  beside  him  on  the  edge  of  his  couch. 

"No,  not  quite;  but  Mt.  Pisgah  hinted  so  plainly 
that  there  is  one  to  see,  some  day,  and  that  was  such 
a  relief  that  I  can  wait  a  while  for  the  rest." 

"What  do  you  mean,  little  one?"  asked  Leonards, 
putting  his  hand  under  her  chin  and  lifting  up  her 
face,  feeling  her  seriousness  under  the  light  words. 

But  Gwen  shook  her  head.  Dearly  as  she  loved  her 
father,  she  couldn't  talk  to  him  as  she  had  to  Marion. 
It  was  best  for  him,  at  present,  to  think,  as  he  did, 
that  she  was  chiefly  frivolous. — If  he  knew  the  other 
part  of  her,  and  how  she  had  suffered,  he  would  be 
sure  to  say  that  the  suffering  was  the  outcome  of  ignor- 
ance, and  that  it  only  proved  what  a  dangerous  thing 
a  little  knowledge  is,  etc.  ;  and  he  would  probably  re- 
commend some  course  of  study  which  he  had  found 
enlightening,  and  she  did  not  want  that,  so  she  ban- 
ished her  seriousness,  and  answered  lightly, 

"I  can't  tell  you  everything  I  mean,  dear,  when  I 
make  a  wise  remark;  besides,"  she  continued  cau- 
tiously, with  a  glance  at  Philip,  who  sat  near  cutting 
the  leaves  of  a  new  book,  "to  really  explain  I  should 
have  to  quote  Mr.  Haward's  words — and  if  I  mis- 
interpreted him  he  might  wax  wrathful,  and  demand 
restitution  and  all  sorts  of  things — he  might  even  start 
a  newspaper  correspondence  over  it.  Such  things  have 
occurred,  so  one  can't  be  too  careful." 

Philip's  eyes  flashed  round  on  her. 

"I  will  promise  to  forbear  all  that  this  time,"  he  said, 
gravely,  "if  you  will  only  tell  me  what  utterance  of 
mine  could  lend  you  the  beatific  vision." 

"Father,  doesn't  that  sound  as  if  he  thought  I 
couldn't  have  a  beatific  vision!  Mr.  Haward,  I  really 
did  not  owe  it  to  you,  as  after  all  it  was  Mt.  Pisgah 
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that  spoke,  and  proved  the  words  it  seems  to  have 
made  you  say — Oh !  it  is  so  beautiful  up  there !  If  one  ' 
could  only  get  there  whenever  one  were  worried,  the 
'bigness'  it  makes  you  feel,  must  take  the  worry  away. 
— One  of  the  girls  at  school,  who  always  took  things 
philosophically,  used  to  get  away  from  anything  that 
bothered  her  by  saying  to  herself  'Sirius  is  so  many 
(three  hundred,  I  think)  times  larger  than  the  sun,' 
and  she  said  that  it  made  her  feel  that  her  little  woes 
were  just  nothing  worth  thinking  of." 

"That  was  an  ingenious  method;  did  she  teach  you 
to  do  the  same?"  asked  Mr.  Haward. 

"No,  she  tried  to,  but  she  couldn't  manage  it," 
answered  Gwen,  humbly.  "I  used  to  say  'Sirius  is  300 
times  bigger  than  the  sun,'  a  few  times,  and  then  I 
would  get  terribly  angry  to  tnink  that  what  was  of  so 
much  importance  to  me  would  be  simply  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  importance  of  Sirius. — But  Frances  was 
really  philosophical — she  was  a  dear,  brave  old  girl." 

"Did  she  manage  to  imbue  any  one  else  with  her 
system?" 

"Yes,  one  girl,  who  was  always  calm  without  it, 
however.  She  was  just  detestably  calm  and  good — she 
never  did  a  single  wrong  thing ;  she  never  broke  a 
rule ;  she  did  all  her  work  excellently,  and  got  90  per 
cent,  regularly  at  the  examinations  at  the  end  of  each 
term.  \Ye  used  to  get  so  tired  of  it,  and  wish  she 
would  just  do  something  a  little  out  of  order.  There 
was  intense  excitement  rife,  one  term,  when  her  per- 
centage actually  came  down  to  89.  We  really  were 
obliged  to  have  a  thanksgiving  supper  that  night." 

"Didn't  a  rival  ever  appear  on  the  scene,  and  sur- 
pass her?" 

"Only  temporarily.  One  girl  got  95  once,  and  we 
nearly  devoured  her  with  delight,  and  another  time  / 
worked  prodigiously,  just  beforehand,  and  got  91. — 
Oh,  father,  you  were  away  in  Algiers  that  winter,  and 
you  never  seemed  to  realise  that  J  reached  your  ideal 
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then,  although  I  wrote  and  told  you.  You  didn't  take 
a  scrap  of  notice  of  it." 

"That  was  certainly  most  strange." 

"Perhaps  his  joy  was  too  great  for  words,  Miss 
Gwen,"  suggested  Haward. 

"That  was  it,  doubtless,"  assented  Leonards  drily. 
"You  see,  I  had  been  so  used  to  your  coming  at  the 
other  end — a  position  taken  from  a  purely  humane 
motive,  would  you  say,  Gwen,  as  a  sort  of  relief  con- 
trast to  your  paragon?" 

"Ah,  father!  that's  the  kind  of  spirit  which,  in  my 
olden  days,  would  have  made  me  call  you  'Piggie.'  ' 

4 '  Gwen  ! ' ' 

"I  didn't  say  you  were,  one,  dear,  but  only  that  if 
circumstances  were  different,  I  might  call  you  one." 

"I  am  afraid  Mr.  Haward  will  be  utterly  shocked, 
and  think  you  have  no  filial  reverence  at  all." 

"No,"  said  Gwen,  rising  and  curtesying  to  Haward 
with  inimitable  dignity  and  grace.  "If  you  have  any 
discernment,  sir,  you  witi  only  think  that  what  sounds 
like  irreverence  is  but  my  faqon  de  parler,  and  that 
perfect  love  for  my  daddy  casteth  out  fear. '  ' 

Then  kissing  her  hand  to  her  father  with  a  merry, 
half  apologetic  look,  she  ran  away. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

"THE  INEXHAUSTIBLE  YEARS." 

"What  a  fascinating  child  that  is,"  said  Philip  to 
his  sister  that  evening,  as  they  strolled  up  and  down 
the  pine  walk  together,  pausing  every  now  and  then  to 
listen  to  Gwen,  who  was  playing  to  her  father  in  the 
twilight. 

"She  has  a  good  touch,  it  is  firm  and  sympathetic, 
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but   her  technique   is  none    too    perfect,"     commented 
Haward  after  one  of  these  pauses. 

"Her  voice  is  delicious,  anyway — so  fresh  and 
true,"  said  Marion,  and  she  drew  him  up  softly  to  the 
window  as  Gwen  began  to  sing  to  a  quaint  little  ac- 
companiment : — 

"  One  ship  goes  east  and  another  goes  west, 
By  the  self-same  wind  that  blows, 
'Tis  the  set  of  the  sails 
And  not  the  gales 
Which  tells  us  the  way  it  goes. 

Like  the  winds  of  the  sea  are  the  ways  of  Fate 

As  we  voyage  along  through  life, 

'Tis  the  set  of  the  soul 

That  decides  its  goal, 

And  not  the  calm  or  the  strife  " 

i 

"Why,"  said  Marion  in  surprise,  as  the  low  notes 
ceased,  "she  must  have  arranged  that  herself,  for  I 
read  those  verses  to  her  yesterday  from  a  magazine. 
She  took  the  book  from  me  and  said  she  liked  them. — 
If  that  little  melody  is  her  own,  Phil,  she  has  music 
in  her,  if  she  doesn't  play  brilliantly." 

"Oh!  yes,  I  should  say  hers  was  the  artistic  tem- 
perament altogether.  Her  father  says  that  she  has  a 
very  good  brain  too,  but  she  is  not  over  fond  of  using 
it." 

"Well,  that  goes  with  the  temperament  often;  and, 
besides,  I  expect  it  would  be  pretty  hard  to  satisfy 
him,"  answered  Marion,  more  than  ready  to  take 
Owen's  part. 

"She  is  intelligent,  anyway,  and  quick  to  compre- 
hend," said  Philip.  "A  very  human  little  being,  with 
a  good  deal  of  ideality  hidden  away  underneath." 

"Yes,"  replied  Marion.  "Altogether  there  is  more 
hidden  away  underneath  than  perhaps  even  her  father 
suspects,  Phil." 

And  she  told  him  of  the  conversation  on  Mt.  Pisgah. 
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"Poor  child!"  he  said,  softly,  when  she  had  finished. 
Then  they  walked  up  and  down  in  silence  again. 

"Marie,  how  will  she  and  her  aunt  hit  it  off?"  asked 
Haward  presently.  "Isn't  Mrs.  Watts  rather  a 
severe,  narrow  sort  of  a  woman?" 

"I  am  afraid  so ;  she  always  strikes  me  as  such.  But 
then  she  doesn't  approve  of  us,  and  she  must  love 
Gwen — that  may  make  all  the  difference." 

"Let  us  hope  so;  you  see  Leonards  has  arranged, 
poor  fellow,  that  she  shall  stay  with  her  aunt  for  at 
least  two  years ;  but  I  wonder  if  he  knows  how  incom- 
patible the  two  temperaments  are  likely  to  be." 

"I  expect  not.  You  see,  he  hasn't  seen  much  of 
Mrs.  Watts,  or  he  might  hesitate  about  making  this 
arrangement.  Anyway,  Phil,  she  is  a  good  woman." 
Philip  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Oh,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that,  and  I  suppose  there  should  be  no 
need  to  fear — but  it  seems  to  me  that  Mrs.  Watts  is  a 
lady  who  will  expect  her  niece  to  mind  her  p's  and  q's 
most  rigorously,  and  I  should  imagine  Miss  Gwen 
would  find  that  rather  hard." 

Marion    smiled-      "Yes,    just    picture    Mrs.    Watts' 
'shockedness'    at  Gwen's   arguments   with   her  father! 
•  It  amuses  me  to  see  her  edge  round  the  limit  she  thinks 
dutifulness  should  not  pass." 

"Well,"  said  Philip,  "in  spite  of  the  years  which 
have  passed  since  I  was  a  boy  under  Leonards'  rule, 
I  have  never  lost  my  peculiar,  original  reverence  for 
him,  and  to  see  that  sprite  positively  cheeking  him  in 
the  way  she  does  simply  amazes  me." 

"But,  oh!  how  she  loves  him,  Phil.  I  wish  she 
could  begin  to  realise  how  ill  he  is ;  it  would  be  better 
for  her  later  on." 

"Marie,  I  think  we  ought  to  tell  her." 
"I  know,  but,  oh!  Phil,  I  can't  yet.  Let  her  be 
happy  in  their  reunion  a  little  longer,"  and  Marion 
sighed  as  they  passed  into  the  hall,  and  through  an 
open  doorway  saw  Gwen  sitting  by  her  father's  couch, 
and  passing  her  cool  hand  rythmically  over  his  brow. 
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If  Marion  could  have  seen  her  just  then  she 
might  have  felt  that  her  wish  was  nearing  fulfilment, 
for  Gwen  was  suddenly  struck  to  the  heart  by  the  great 
change  in  her  father's  face  since  he  left  England.  It 
was  not  that  she  had  not  noticed  any  alteration  be- 
fore; she  had,  but  after  the  first  shock  his  brightness 
had  helped  her  to  think  lightly  of  it,  and  to  believe  that 
he  was  better,  in  spite  of  that  look.  But  the  excite- 
ment and  reliet  of  her  arrival  had  lent  only  a  fictitious 
strength,  and  now  that  had  worn  off,  and  the  reaction 
was  making  the  ravages  of  disease  and  weakness  even 
more  apparent.  He  was  very  tired  to-night,  and  as 
he  lay  with  his  eyes  closed,  the  hollow  cheeks  and  the 
deathly  whiteness  of  his  face  smote  Gwen  with  sudden 
fear. 

Oh,  surely  he  couldn't  be  getting  worse?  He  must 
get  well.  He  had  such  care,  and  was  resting  so  much, 
and  the  climate  was  so  beautiful.  Oh !  God  couldn't 
let  him  be  worse. 

"Daddy,  you  seem  so  tired  to-night;  don't  you  think 
you  had  better  go  to  bed?"  she  asked,  anxiously. 

"Perhaps  I  had,  little  one.  Will  you  ask  Mr. 
Haward  to  help  me?" 

Gwen  rose  to  go  and  seek  Philip,  and  presently  was 
standing  before  him  a  mute,  pathetic  figure,  with 
appealing  eyes  which  asked  for  an  assurance  he  could 
not  give. 

"What  is  it?"  he  inquired,  gently.  "Your  father  is 
not  worse?" 

She  did  not  speak  for  a  moment,  but  swept  her  hand 
across  her  brow  quickly  as  if  to  wipe  away  all  trace  of 
the  trouble  so  evident  there.  Then  she  said  tremu- 
lously, "Oh!  no,  he  is  not,  is  he?  Only  tired?  It 
must  be  that  he  is  only  tired.  He  wants  you  to  be  so 
kind  as  to  help  him  to  his  room." 

"I  think  perhaps  the  drive  was  too  much  for  him," 
began  Philip  cheerfully. 

"Perhaps  it  was,  but,  oh!  Mr.  Haward,  why  does 
such  a  little  thing  made  him  like  that?" 
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The  note  of  anguish  in  her  voice  shook  his  heart, 
hut  he  answered  quietly,  "Well,  he  has  been  very  ill, 
you  know,  and  is  still  in  a  critical  conditions " 

Gwen's  lips  trembled  pitifully. 

"Perhaps  it  would  have  been  wiser  for  me  not  to 
have  taken  him  for  a  drive,"  went  on  Philip,  longing 
to  comfort  her,  and  yet  fearing  to  give  hope.  "But 
let  us  see  what  difference  a  night's  rest  will  make," 
and  he  rose  and  went  in  to  Leonards. 

When  the  latter  was  settled  comfortably  for  the 
night,  Philip  sought  his  sister  and  sent  her  to  look  for 
Gwen. 

But  Marion  could  not  find  her  in  the  house,  and 
after  a  fruitless  search  in  the  garden  she  came  back 
to  her  brother  in  some  anxiety. 

"Oh!  it's  all  right,  she  won't  be  far  away,"  he  said, 
but  he  took  his  cap  nevertheless,  and  went  out  with  her 
to  look  again. 

"She  may  have  gone  through  to  the  big  paddock,-" 
said  Marion,  "she  loves  to  go  tiiown  by  the  creek." 

"Well,  she  will  be  right  enough  there,  as  long  as 
she  keeps  out  of  the  way  of  Brown's  prize  bull.  But 
I'll  go  through  and  look  if  I  can  see  her.  You  had 
better  stay  here,  Marie,  in  case  his  bovine  majesty  is 
at  large." 

He  crossed  over  the  stretch  of  long  dry  grass,  and 
came  to  the  thick  tangle  of  reeds  and  bushes  which 
fringed  the  creek ;  here  he  stopped  and  listened,  but 
the  only  sounds  which  rose  on  the  stillness  were  the 
curlew's  call,  and  the  rush  of  the  water  over  the  stones, 
where  the  bed  of  the  creek  dropped  abruptly  just  be- 
low. 

He  looked  round  for  the  glimmer  of  a  white  frock  in 
the  moonlight,  but  there  was  none  to  be  seen,  so  he 
crossed  the  tiny  bridge  and  made  his  way  along  the 
path  through  briars  and  native  box,  to  the  open  space 
on  the  other  side.  Here  ne  paused,  for  a  few  yarus 
ahead,  on  the  ground,  leaning  against  the  fallen  trunk 
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of  a  giant  gum,  was  a  little  white  heap  which  showed 
him  that  his  search  was  ended- 

He  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  tree  and  then 
stopped  short,  for  the  sounds  which  proceeded  from 
that  little  white  heap  warned  him  that,  verily,  this 
place  was  holy  ground. 

"Oh!  Godi,  not  yet — not  yet,"  came  the  broken  cry, 
punctuating  the  great  sobs  which  shook  the  prostrate 
girl.  "Not  yet — not  yet,  oh,  God!" 

And  Haward  knew  that  Marion's  wish  was  more 
than  granted. 

He  moved  away  so  as  not  to  intrude  upon  her  grief ; 
it  was  in  keeping  with  his  estimate  of  her  that  she 
should  want  to  hide  that.  But  he  couldn't  leave  her 
there  alone — for  the  path  through  this  paddock  was 
the  short  cut  home  for  many  who  came  across  for 
letters  or  stores  in  the  evening  time.  There  was  no 
harm  in  most  of  the  rough  country  lads,  but  they 
might  frighten  or  disturb  her,  so  he  walked  softly 
away,  and  stood  in  the  shadow,  keeping  watch. 

He  bared  his  head,  and  his  face  was  white  and  set. 

"Oh!  God,"  he  said,  "why  cannot  those  of  us  who 
are  strong  to  endure  take  life's  pain  for  the  weak  little 
ones?"  And  then  this  strong  man  groaned,  because 
he  knew  that  no  human  help,  however  loving,  could 
shield  that  fresh  girl's  heart  from  the  grief  which  was 
to  come. 

Truly  this  was  only  one  little  bit  of  life  in  the  great 
existence  of  a  soul — and  the  pain  would  be  only  a  pass- 
ing phase  which  was  to  bring  its  outcome  of  good, 
we  must  believe,  if  we  took  God  on  trust  at  all.  But 
it  was  hard  to  see  a  little  girl  suffer — especially  one  who 
took  hold,  just  so,  of  one's  heart. 

Presently  a  boy  who  belonged  to  Philip's  literary 
class  came  whistling  along  through  the  bushes-  He 
was  arrested  and  sent  off  with  a  message  to  Marion. 
Philip  waited  on  quietly  again,  till  after  a  long  time 
that  little  white  figure  arose  and  began  to  move  slowly 
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homewards.  At  that  he  followed  her  at  a  distance, 
taking  care  only  to  keep  her  in  sight,  till  she  reached 
the  house.  Then  he  sought  out  his  sister. 

"Go  and  comfort  the  poor  child,  for  she  knows 
the  truth,"  he  said. 

Marion  found  Gwen  sitting  on  the  side  of  her  bed. 
She  was  white  and  shivering,  and  her  dress  was  damp 
with  dew.  She  started  up  when  she  saw  Marion,  and 
throwing  her  arms  about  her  lifted  an  imploring  face. 

"Sometimes  when  people  are  very,  very  ill,  even 
worse  than  father,  they  live  a  long,  long  time,  don't 
they,  if  they  are  taken  care  of?"  she  asked. 

"Sometimes  they  do,  dear,"  said  Marion,  tenderly, 
folding  the  girl  close  in  her  mother-arms.  "Let  us 
hope  he  will — please  God." 

"Don't  you  think,"  said  Gwen,  piteously,  "that  our 
attitude  of  mind  affects  people  who  are  ill?  We  can 
help  them  to  get  well  by  believing  that  they  will?" 

"Yes,  I  think  we  can — sometimes,  just  as  they  help 
themselves  in  the  same  way.  That  is  practical  meta- 
physics." 

"Yes,"  said  Gwen,  "I  think  it  is  everyone's  duty  to 
think  hopefully  of  the  condition  of  the  sick  folks."  And 
then  her  face  took  on  a  pathetically  determined  look, 
which  meant,  Marion  knew,  that  she  had  decided  to 
think  hopefully  of  her  father. 

But  in  spite  of  all  her  resolves,  fear  had  entered 
her  heart,  and  it  was  a  different  Gwen  who  awoke  to 
the  self-same  world  next  morning.  She  had  slept  the 
dreamless  sleep  of  exhaustion,  but  it  had  not  effaced 
the  memory  of  the  last  night's  dread,  and  she  came 
into  the  breakfast  room  with  a  very  wan  face,  though 
it  still  wore  that  resolute  look. 

She  took  her  share  in  the  conversation,  too,  and 
talked  brightly,  but  the  ring  of  whole-hearted  gaiety 
had  gone  from  her  voice,  and  her  laugh  was  only  a 
forced  little  imitation. 

When  some  time  later  the  mail  was  brought  in, 
there  was  a  letter  for  Leonards  from  Mrs.  Watts, 
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saying  that  she  expected  to  be  at  home  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  when  he  announced  that  to  Gwen,  there 
was  a  genuine  flush  of  pleasure  and  interest  for  a 
moment,  out  the  next  instant  Haward,  who  was 
watching  her,  saw  that  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

She  was  very  cheerful  with  her  father  all  day,  but 
did  every  little  service  for  him  with  a  subdued  intensity 
of  devotion,  which  was  kept,  only  by  force  of  will, 
from  abandon. 

When  not  in  his  presence  she  dropped  the  watch  she 
kept  over  herself,  and  then  it  made  the  hearts  of  the 
others  ache  to  see  the  change  in  her  since  yesterday. 

In  the  middle  of  the  morning  Philip  found  her  stand- 
ing at  his  bookshelves,  agitatively  hunting  for  some 
book  which  evidently  she  could  not  locate. 

"Can  I  help  you  to  find  what  you  want?"  he  asked, 
gently. 

"Perhaps  you  can,"  she  answered,  sweeping  her 
hand  across  her  brow,  and  trying  to  speak  with  uncon- 
cern. "Have  you  that  book  of  Spencer's  about  the — 
the  things  we  can't  definitely  know?" 

"Do  you  mean  his  'Doctrine  of  the  Unknowable?' 
Yes,  here  it  is." 

He  reached  it  down  and  gave  it  to  her,  and  she  took 
it  eagerly  with  a  Jook  of  relief.  Then  she  turned 
away  as  if  afraid  he  might  ask  why  she  especially 
wanted  it.  And  afterwards  he  saw  her  poring  over  it 
with  a  wisttul  expression  which  showed  plainly  enough 
that  it  wasn't  giving  her  just  what  she  had  hoped  for. 

In  the  afternoon  he  asked  her,  in  Leonard's  pres- 
ence, to  go  for  a  drive  with  him,  but  she  shook  her 
head  and  settled  herself  nearer  to  her  father. 

"Not  to-day,  thank  you." 

But  Leonards,  who  seemed  to  notice  her  wan  face 
for  the  first  time,  wished  her  to  go. 

"It  will  do  you  good,  Gwen;  it  is  a  glorious  after- 
noon, and  you  look  out  of  sorts." 

"I  don't  want  to  go,  father,"  she  objected ;  "I  would 
rather  stay  with  you.' 
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"I  would  like  you  to,  dear,"  he  said  kindly,  in  a 
tone  which  was  nevertheless  a  request,  and  Gwen  rose 
unwillingly,  with  quivering  lips,  to  get  ready. 

Haward  took  her  through  the  township  to  Larra- 
weira,  and  along  the  main  road  for  a  mile  or  two,  and 
then  branched  off  into  a  bush  track,  and  there  they 
ascended  up  and  up  into  the  green  heights. 

It  was  a  wonderful  afternoon  in  the  early  autumn. 
The  air  was  intoxicating,  and  after  a  while,  in  spite 
of  her  apathy,  the  colour  began  to  steal  back  into 
Gwen's  cheeks,  and  the  light  to  her  eyes.  She  was 
always  a  responsive  child  to  the  "great  Mother's" 
touch,  and  soon  the  healing  of  the  golden  sunlight,  the 
soft  wind,  and  fragrant  earth  stole  over  her  heart. 

And  Philip  seeing  this  drove  silently  on,  until  they 
came  to  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  which  like  many  bush 
roads  seemed  to  lead  to  nowhere,  and  ended  in  dense 
scrub.  Here  he  drew  rein. 

"I  wanted  you  to  see  this  view,"  he  said.  "It  is 
a  veritable  'sea  of  green,'  and  such  an  eternity  of  it. 
Isn't  it  Ruskin  who  says  that  there  must  be  sameness 
in  a  landscape  to  suggest  eternity?  I  think  this 
stretch  of  grand  old  'everlasting  gum'  does  that  better 
than  a  more  varied  scene  could." 

He  turned  the  ponies,  and  Gwen  gave  a  cry  of  de- 
light. 

On  every  side  from  the  little  eminence  on  which 
they  were  standing  swept  range  after  range  of  thickly 
wooded  hills  stretching  away  to  the  horizon,  forming 
in  truth  a  "sea  of  green,"  for  the  shadow  on  the  folds 
of  the  great  hills  made  the  curve,  and  the  sunlight  on 
the  billowy  summits  the  crest  of  the  waves. 

"Oh,  it  is  wonderful!"  said  Gwen,  her  eyes  deepen- 
ing as  the  spirit  of  the  great  silence  about  tHem  entered 
into  her.  "Doesn't  it  seem  as  if  up  here  you  might 
Jtnow  what  it  is  to 

'  Feel  the  flowing  of  the  inexhaustible  years  ? '  " 
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Philip  smiled  well  pleased ;  and  spoke  a  little  about 
the  patient  work  of  the  inexhaustible  years.  And  then 
because  he  knew  she  was  trying  to  hide  even  from 
herself  that  secret  fear  in  her  heart  about  her  father, 
and  because  he  knew  that  she  must  face  it  and  get 
some  assurance  in  the  hope  of  a  continuing  life,  he 
began  insistently  to  talk  to  her  about  the  book  of 
Spencer's  that  she  had  been,  reading,  and  from  that 
went  on  quietly  to  discourse  on  man's  right  to  con- 
clude that 

"There  is  not  any  death,  only  Infinite  chatige," 

speaking  as  one  who  had  grappled  with  his  own  doubts 
and  gathered  the  strength  of  conviction. 

Gwen  listened  in  silence,  with  a  heart  too  full  for 
speech. 

Her  father  had  spoken  highly  of  Mr.  Haward's  schol- 
arship and  mental  ability,  but  she  dared  not  suppose 
that  he  could  compete  with  so  great  a  scholarly  light  as 
Herbert  Spencer,  and  the  latter 's  "Doctrine  of  the  Un- 
knowable" was  much  less  intimately  comforting  than 
Mr.  Haward's. 

Nevertheless,  as  Philip  went  on  attesting  the  evidence 
of  all  that  makes  this  life  only  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
next,  Herbert  Spencer  gradually  slipped  into  the  back- 
ground of  her  mind,  and  Philip's  affirmation  comforted 
her,  at  least  for  that  hour,  because  she  knew  that  a 
strong  man  spake  it. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 
"ANOTHER  PLACE  IN  LIFE." 

For  a  day  or  two  Leonards  was  slightly  better,  and 
Gwen's  spirits  rose  again.  She  became  happy  once 
more,  and  so  hopeful  that  she  even  infected  Marion 
a  little.  But  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  her 
father  had  another  heart  attack,  and  the  doctor,  who 
came  at  once,  said  he  would  not  rally  again. 

"He  has  surprised  me  before,  so  I  cannot  say  posi- 
tively, but  he  perhaps  will  live  a  day  or  two,  or  he  may 
linger  even  a  week,  there  is  no  saying." 

Gwen  was  not  in  when  the  attack  came  on.  Her 
father  had  sent  her  out  for  a  walk,  and  she  had  gone 
off  to  follow  the  creek  along  the  gully,  as  she  loved 
to  do. 

The  light  was  just  beginning  to  fade  when  Philip 
met  her  by  the  little  bridge,  coming  home  with  her 
arms  full  of  treasures. 

Marion  had  begged  him  to  go  and  meet  her  and 
prepare  her. 

"I  know  I  am  a  coward,  Phil.,  but  I  Can't  do  it.  I 
feel  too  upset,  and  someone  must." 

"Yes,  you  are  not  fit;  I  will  go." 

When  Gwen  saw  him  she  began  making  excuses  for 
her  lateness. 

"Did  father  think  I  had  been  bushed?  Nothing 
thrilling  has  happened  to  me  except  that  a  lizard  ran 
up  my  arm." 

Then  she  saw  his  face,  and  the  colour  fled  from  her 
own,  while  the  flowers  and  berries  fell  from  her  hands.- 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked,  trembling. 

He  took  her  hand  and  held  it  in  his  strong  staying 
grasp.  "Your  father  has  had  another  attack,  and  I 
wanted  to  prepare  you. — The  doctor  says  he  must  be 
kept  very  quiet." 
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She  looked  straight  into  his  eyes  with  a  stricken 
look. 

"What  else  did  the  doctor  say?" 

He  hesitated  ever  so  slightly,  and  she  saw  it. 

"Tell  me — tell  me,"  she  cried,  growing  imperious  in 
her  pain. 

Then  he  told  her,  tenderly. 

The  blood  left  her  heart,  and  she  went  blind  and 
deaf,  and  held  on  convulsively  to  his  hands  for  a 
moment.  Then,  with  one  little  heart-broken  moan,  she 
turned  away,  and  leaning  against  the  bridge  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands. 

Presently  she  lifted  it  suddenly,  and  looked  up  at 
him  with  wild,  imploring  eyes. 

"Oh!  it  can't  be  true;  he  is  all  I  have.  God  couldn't 
let  him  die.  He  couldn't — I  have  no  one  else." 

Philip  made  no  answer,  but  stood  looking  down 
on  her  in  a  great,  silent  compassion,  and  understanding 
what  that  meant  she  turned  from  him,  with  a  gesture 
of  despair,  and  began  to  run  swiftly  through  the  thick 
bushes  towards  the  house. 

In  an  instant  he  had  reached  her,  and  laid  a  de- 
taining hand  upon  her  arm. 

"  Don't  stop  me,"  she  cried,  passionately — "do  you 
hear — oh!  let  me  go,  Mr.  Haward." 

But  he  went  on,  quietly  holding  her  fast. 

"  I  can't  let  you  go  yet,  Gwen.  Listen,  my  poor 
child — you  must  understand,  and  control  yourself  be- 
fore you  go  in  to  your  father — he  must  be  kept  from 
agitation. 

All  the  passion  died  out  of  her  face,  and  left  only 
reproach  and  grief  in  her  eyes. 

,  "Don't  you  understand — that  I  love  him?"  she  said, 
brokenly.  Do  you  think  I  would  go  in  to  him  like  this? 
I  know  I  must  be  quiet — that  is  why  I  cannot  be  now. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  dear  child,  but  the  doctor's 
orders  were  very  explicit." 

"  I  won't  forget  them  if  you  will  only  let  me  go  to 
him," 
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He  released  her  at  once,  and  she  walked  slowly 
this  time  towards  the  house. 

And  Haward  soon  saw  that  they  need  have  had  no 
tear  for  her  seJt-control.  All  the  tempest  of  her  grief 
was  hidden  from  her  father,  and  she  moved  softly  about 
his  room  doing  everything  that  she  was  allowed  to  do 
for  him  with  deft,  quick  fingers,  ana  always  smiling 
bravely  into  his  eyes  in  response  to  his  questioning 
look.  She  took  her  stand  resolutely  beside  him,  and 
refused  to  leave  even  for  food. 

At  midnight  Leonards  feebly  insisted  that  she  should 
go  and  rest,  as  the  doctor  had  sent  a  nurse ;  but  although 
she  left  the  room  in  order  to  satisfy  him,  she  refused 
either  to  go  to  bed  or  to  eat  anything. 

"  Don't  ask  me,  '  she  said,  quietly,  to  Marion,  who 
had  brought  her  some  foo'd.  "It  is  my  father  who 
is  dying  in  there.  1  only  want  to  be  alone." 

And  Marion  turned  away  in  tears,  leaving  her  to 
enter  alone  into  her  life's  first  Gethsemane. 

Marion  was  very  tired,  and  her  brother  urged  that 
she  should  go  and  rest,  so  very  unwillingly  she  obeyed 
— meaning  to  wait  and  watch  for  Gwen,  but  she  soon 
fell  fast  asleep. 

Philip  stayed  with  Leonards,  or  within  call  of  the 
nurse,  but  at  about  four  in  the  morning  he  went  into 
the  library  for  a  book,  and  there  found  Gwen. 

She  had  found  her  way  in  to  her  favourite  nook  in 
the  corner  window,  and  now  she  was  kneeling  with 
her  head  on  the  sill,  fast  asleep,  with  tears  on  her 
face.  The  only  light  in  the  room  was  the  moonlight 
which  streamed  through  the  open  windows,  and  the 
night  wind  was  blowing  on  her. 

Philip  softly  shut  and  locked  the  windows,  and  then 
went  and  woke  his  sister. 

"Poor  little  girl,"  whispered  Marion,  tenderly.  "Oh! 
Phil.,  I  can't  wake  her.  Bring  me  rugs  and  some 
pillows,  and  I  will  cover  her  up  here.  Then  if  we 
put  the  outside  blinds  down  she  may  sleep  late."  And 
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she  laid  the  girl  gently  down  on  the  pillows  and  covered 
her  warmly,  and  Gwen.  slept  through  it  like  an  ex- 
hausted child. 

Next  morning  she  came  to  them  with  penitent 
apologies. 

"I  am  afraid  I  worried  you  last  night,  and  I  want 
to  apologise.  No,  don't  protest,  please. — It  was  in- 
excusable of  me  to  add  to  your  anxieties  in  any  way, 
when  you  are  so  inexpressibly  good  to  father. — But 
it  was  so  hard. — I  hadn't  faced — it — last  night;  to-day 
I  will  try  and  do  whatever  you  wish." 

And  she  threw  back  her  little  head  with  a  look  of 
determined  courage  in  her  beautiful  eyes. 

On  the  day  after  this  Mr.  Leonards  had  been  sleep- 
ing in  the  afternoon,  when  he  woke,  suddenly  and 
completely,  to  find  Gwen  sitting  beside  him,  her  gaze 
fixed  upon  his  face  with  such  a  sad  intensity  of  yearn- 
ing that  he  knew  she  had  faced,  at  last,  their  in- 
evitable separation. 

He  stretched  out  his  hand. 

"  Do  you  know  that  I  am  going  away,  little  one?" 
he  asked,  with  great  tenderness 

The  knowledge  burned  in  her  eyes,  but  she  smiled 
bravely  as  she  answered  in  a  voice  that  was  hardly 
more  than  a  whisper. 

'•  Yes." 

"You  know  that  I  am  going  to  God?" 

"Yes."  She  could  say  no  more,  but  her  whole 
soul  cried  out  for  some  definite  thought  of  a  place 
to  grasp  at,  beyond  that  great  Silence  and  Mystery. 

Perhaps  he  understood,  for  his  love  yearned  over 
her  and  he  began  to  talk  about  his  own  assurance  of 
a  larger  life. 

"7  shall  not  cease  to  be  /,  Gwennie,  because  I 
leave  a  tired  body,"  he  said,  confidently. 

"Oh!  no,  no,  you  could  not — no,  no,"  Gwen  in- 
sisted, passionately,  while  she  fought  that  same  cruel 
semblance  of  things  that  tortured  her  heart. 
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"  No,"  whispered  Leonards,  reassuringly;  "all  doubt 
of  that  has  absolutely  gone.  I  know  I  am  only  going 
to  another  place  in  life." 

And  his  eyes  shone  with  that  conscious  knowledge  of 
the  soul. 

"I  am  so  glad,"  she  answered,  tremulously.  And 
she  gazed  down  on  his  dear  face,  wishing  now  that 
he  were  strong  enough  for  her  to  talk  about  those 
doubts  that  tortured  her,  and  wondering  how  such 
an  ardent  disciple  of  science,  as  he  had  always  been, 
had  at  length  denned  that  cold  "  infinite  eternal  energy 
underlying  phenomena,"  which  was  the  most  one  could 
know  of  God. 

Perhaps  he  divined  her  thoughts,  for  he  began  to 
speak  in  broken  sentences  of  the  grounds  man  had 
for  the  infinite  Hope. — He  spoke  of  that  which  had 
evolved  from  a  First  Cause  having  all  been  in  It,  as  po- 
tentiality, from  the  beginning,  and  from  that  he  de- 
duced Love  in  the  Creating  force — since  Love  has 
evolved,  and  Love  is  the  highest  thing  we  know. 

"  Reasoning  so,"  he  murmured,  dreamily,  "  one  may 
insist  on  a  rational  sanction  for  the  affirmation  of 
Jesus  that  God  is  Love." 

A  flash  of  glad  surprise  spread  over  G wen's  face. 

"Oh!  father,"  she  said,  trembling  with  eagerness, 
"do  you  believe  in  Jesus  Christ?  Oh!  I  never  knew 
that." 

He  looked  up  quickly.  .  The  surprised  joy  in  her 
voice  hurt  him. 

Poor  little  girl,  what  did  it  mean? — Had  he  after  all 
unconsciously  influenced  her  brain  against  her  heart? — 
He  had  always  meant  that  she  should  be  free  to  find 
for  herself  the  truth  which  was  the  "  eternal  fitness  of 
things  "  for  her,  and  for  that  reason  he  had  taught  her 
no  dogmas  about  the  Christ. — Had  she  after  all  lost, 
perhaps,  thereby,  and  been  afraid  to  venture  in  thought 
where  he  did  not  definitely  lead,  even  if  her  own  heart 
led? 
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He  remembered  with  a  twinge  of  pain  how  once, 
long  ago,  when  she  was  a  little  child,  she  had  gone 
out  for  a  walk  with  him  in  the  country,  and  a  great 
rain-storm  had  come  on.  They  found  a  temporary  shel- 
ter, and  when  they  came  out  from  it,  after  the  rain  had 
ceased,  the  roads  were  in  a  state  of  heavy  mud — he  had 
carried  her  over  the  worst  places  and  then  Gwen  had 
found  that  it  she  walked  behind  him,  and  stepped  in 
the  big  impressions  made  by  his  boots,  her  own  little 
feet  were  kept  pretty  clean.  He  had  never  forgotten 
what  the  baby  voice  had  said  when  she  discovered  that : 

"You  mus'  walk  on  in  fwont,  daddy,  and  if  I  step 
where  you  step  then  it'll  he  all  wight." 

Had  she  been  trying  to  step  only  where  he  had,  and 
had  she  suffered?  Had  his  attitude  of  mind  really 
affected  hers,  and  not  seeing  as  far  as  he  did,  had 
she  lacked  the  Christ-Influence  altogether  in  her  girl- 
life? 

He  looked  up  into  her  beautiful  eyes  with  a  great 
grief  and  tenderness  and  love  struggling  in  his  own. 

"  Did  you  think  ihat  the  Christ  was  nothing  to  me, 
because  I  could  not  limit  my  conception  of  Him  to  a 
formula,  my  little  one?" 

"Father,  I  didn't  know;  I  thought  there  was  only 
one  way  of  accepting  Him;"  she  answered,  huskily. 

A  spasm  passed  over  his  face,  as  he  thought  of  how 
many,  through  that  same  belief,  had  lost  their  hold  on 
the  Saviour  of  men. 

Gwen  rose  with  anxious  compunction  and  fetched 
the  brandy  that  was  always  at  hand. 

"  Don't  talk  any  more  to  me,  dearest,"  she  said,  "  I 
ought  not  to  have  let  you  do  so  much." 

He  drank  the  stimulant  and  drew  her  down  to  him, 
trying  again  in  broken  whispers  to  repair  a  possible 
wrong. 

He  spoke  earnestly  of  a  great  "  Subjective  Truth," 
the  conception  of  which,  he  said,  was  more  essential 
to  man  than  the  relation  of  a  Dogma  to  objective  facts, 
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and  he  urged  upon  Gwen  to  obtain  that  conception, 
using  terms  and  referring  to  difficulties  which,  as  yet, 
were  practically  unintelligible  to  Gwen,  but  she  kept 
him  from  knowing  that  to  the  end. 

Then  he  closed  his  eyes  in  some  exhaustion,  but 
kept  fast  hold  of  her  hands,  and  she  sat  still  watching 
him  with  a  new  light  in  her  face. 


CHAPTER    X. 

"THE  GREAT  MIRACLE." 

That  evening  a  telegram  came  from  Mrs.  Watts, 
saying  she  would  be  with  them  in  the  morning — and 
her  niece  dreamed  of  her  all  night. 

She  had  visions  of  the  beautiful,  merry,  tender 
mother  whom  she  remembered  distinctly,  although  she 
had  died  when  Gwen  was  little  more  than  six,  and  the 
girl  trembled  with  joy  at  the  thought  of  meeting  her 
mother's  own  sister,  who,  however,  had  left  no  clear 
impression  on  the  memory  of  the  child  of  six. 

At  last  she  came,  and  Gwen  Jost  all  sense  of  time 
and  place,  of  death  and  sorrow,  as  she  was  folded  in 
her  aunt's  arms,  and  heard  her  voice  as  Mrs.  Watts 
spoke  tender,  motherly  words  to  this  ail-but  orphaned 
niece.  Her  voice  was  like  the  mother's,  the  tender 
intonation  making  it  more  so  to-day ;  and  Gwen  thrill- 
ed at  the  sound  of  it,  and  felt  almost  like  a  little 
child  again. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Watts,  after  a  while,  "  I  am 
so  glad  to  have  you  at  last,  except,  of  course,  for  the 
sad  reason  of  your  coming." 

But  Gwen  could  not  speak  yet.  She  sat  still  with 
her  arms  clasping  her  aunt. — What  room  was  there 
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for    words,    when    this    perfect    joy    had    come,    after 
such  long  waiting? 

Mrs.  Watts,  however,  gently  withdrew  herself,  and 
began  to  talk  of  Mr.  Leonards'  health,  her  own  journey, 
her  husband's  accident,  and  all  the  reasons  for  their 
tardy  home-coming,  in  order  to  relieve  the  slight  em- 
barrassment which  nearly  always  followed  any  dis- 
play of  affection  or  emotion  on  her  part. 

For  once  long  ago,  a  little  child  had  been  born  into 
the  world,  with  a  deep  heart,  capable  of  loving  much, 
but  an  undemonstrative  mother  had,  from  the  earliest 
days,  coldly  checked  all  outward  manifestations  of  the 
little  one's  warm  love,  and  slowly  from  that  time  a 
wall  of  defence  had  grown  round  a  sensitive,  proud 
heart,  which  strove  to  hide  its  emotions  more  and 
more.  By  the  time  womanhood  came  upon  it,  the  out- 
going energy  of  love  had  crystallised  into  a  strong, 
cold  sense  of  Duty,  and  the  love  which  was  still  lett, 
deep  within,  could  only  speak  then,  save  in  rare  in- 
stances, through  that. 

After  those  rare  instances  when,  under  some  sudden 
stress  the  bonds  of  the  life-long  habit  were  broken 
through,  and  the  heart  of  the  real  woman  struggled 
for  expression,  there  was  generally  a  hasty  withdrawal, 
to  be  followed  immediately  by  a  stronger  entrenchment 
of  reserve. 

Such  was  Mrs.  Watts,  but  of  that  Gwen  knew 
nothing,  and  she  sat  still  listening  happily  to  her  aunt's 
voice,  and  conscious  only  of  that  subtle  joy  which 
proceeds  from  the  bond  of  kinship. 

At  last  she  lifted  an  April  face,  all  sunshine  and 
tears,  and  asked  softly,  '*  Will  you  come  in  to  father 
now?  He  is  expecting  you." 

They  went  in,  and  for  another  little  while  Gwen 
saw  chiefly  only  the  tenderness  which  again  broke 
through  the  outward  austerity  of  her  aunt's  manner. 

Mrs.  Watts  had  not  always  approved  of  her  brother- 
in-law.  He  had  never  taken  a  sufficiently  decided 
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stand  in  his  religious  life  to  satisfy  her.  She  was  a 
consistent  member  of  the  Methodist  church — he  belong- 
ed to  none,  and  she  had  read  articles  of  his  which,  to 
her  mind  had  a  distinctly  agnostic  tendency. — In  the 
long  ago  his  heterodoxy  had  been  a  great  trouble  to 
her,  because  she  feared  its  effect  on  the  young  sister 
who  would  not  be  persuaded  to  consider  it  seriously. 

'  He  may  win  university  honours  and  letters  to  his 
name,  Effie,"  she  had  said  once  to  Mrs.  Leonards 
in  solemn  warning,  "  but  I  am  praying  that  he  may 
win  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

And  Effie  had  tossed  her  beautiful  head  rather 
haughtily  as  she  replied: — "I  think  his  methods  of 
winning  that  have  brought  him  as  near  it  as  yours, 
sister,"  and  she  had  walked  away,  leaving  Mrs.  Watts 
to  grieve  over  her  proud  spirit. 

But  that  was  long  ago.  Effie  had  gone  home  " 
since  then,  and  now  he  was  going,  and  Mrs.  Watts 
only  remembered  that  as  she  talked  sympathetically 
about  the  past — and  the  child  he  was  leaving  with  her. 

He  told  her  his  plans  for  Owen. 

"  Of  course  our  home  shall  be  hers,  for  as  long  as 
you  wish,  or  she  will  stay.  She  shall  be  as  my  own 
daughter.  It  is  most  fitting  that  I  should  have  her," 
she  said. 

Leonards  thanked  her  earnestly,  and  then  she,  see- 
ing' his  weariness,  rose  to  go. 

"  I  will  leave  you  to  rest  now,  and  come  over  again 
this  evening,"  she  said,  kindly;  then  bending  a  little 
nearer  she  went  on,  "  But  before  I  go,  brother,  I 
must  ask  you,  is  it  well  with  your  soul? 

His  tired,  brilliant  eyes  smiled  into  hers  with  a  look 
of  appreciative  understanding. 

'  Yes,"  he  answered1;  "it  is  well,  sister.  I  am  in 
God's  hands." 

"  And  can  you  rest  in  tne  fact  that  we  have  an 
Advocate  with  the  Father.'"  she  asked,  anxiously. 

"  Yes.' 
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He  was  glad  she  had  put  the  question  in  that  way, 
and  when  she  had  gone  he  lay  thinking  tranquilly  of 
his  own  conception  of  man's  advocate  in  Christ  Jesus, 
Who  represented,  in  His  perfect  life,  to  God,  what  man 
may  become,  some  time,  somewhere. 

Ah !  there  were  altitudes  in  the  possibilities  of  one's 
becoming,  which  took  all  sting  from  the  pain  of  life. 


Gwen     went    with   her   aunt   through    the   garden   to 
the  big  gates  by  the  road  where  a  trap  was  waiting  « 
for  her,  and  then  walked  slowly  back  to  the  house. 

Thinking  that  her  father  was  asleep  she  sat  down 
very  softly  beside  him,  and  was  perplexedly  wondering 
whether  she  could  possibly  have  been  a  little  disappoint- 
ed in  her  second  impression  of  her  aunt,  when  she 
turned  and  saw  her  father's  eyes  fixed  upon  her  with  a 
questioning  smile. 

"  Well,   Gwen?" 

"  Well,  dear!"  then  with  a  little  sigh  she  ventured, 
"Do  you  think  Aunt  Hester  is  very  like  mother?" 

He  smiled.  "  No,  no — they  were  very  different — 
but  she  is  a  good  woman,  Gwen,  and  will  take  care 
of  you,  for  Effie's  sake." 

Then  his  eyes  grew  dreamy  as  his  thoughts  wandered 
away  to  the  past  that  was  linked  with  that  name — and 
into  the  future  which  might  hold  it. 

And  (iwen,  seeing  it,  crept  softly  away,  and  present- 
ly she  stood  at  the  window  of  her  own  room  beating  her 
little  hand  desperately  against  the  framework. 

"  Oh!  God,"  she  cried;  "  1  want  to  go  too;  I  want 
to  go  too. 


The  next  afternoon  the  end  came,  quietly  and  with- 
out warning. 

They  were  all  with  him — Gwen  had  scarcely  left 
him  all  day.  Philip  had  just  come  in  to  read  aloud 
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little  extracts  as  Leonards  liked  him  to  do,  but  Marion 
entering  simultaneously  with  some  nourishment,  Gwen. 
took  it  from  her,  and  propping  her  father  up,  fed  him 
with  a  dainty  tenderness  which  was  pretty  to  see. 

Afterwards  he  lay  with  his  eyes  closed ;  and  Gwen 
sat  by  him  softly  stroking  his  hair,  while  Philip  stood 
in  the  window  reading  silently,  and  Marion  stole  in 
and  out. 

Suddenly  Leonards  opened  his  eyes  wide,  and  a 
tremor  ran  through  him. 

"What  is  it,  dear?"  asked  Gwen,  in  quick  alarm, 
and  the  others  came  to  her. 

They  saw  the  end  at  once,  and  Marion  flew  for 
brandy.  Philip  put  his  arm  under  the  dying  man's 
shoulders  and  raised  him,  but  the  familiar  face  changed 
swiftly — and  the  one  look  of  awe  unspeakable,  stole 
over  it. 

Philip  turned  to  Gwen. 

"Dear  child,"  he  said,  gently,  "this  is  the  end." 

She  threw  him  a  glance  that  he  never  forgot,  and 
then  her  eyes  fastened  on  that  face  with  the  wonder- 
ful look  on  it. 

"Father!" 

The  pent-up  anguish  and  love  and  longing  of  the 
girl's  heart  concentrated  in  that  one  cry — then  she 
checked  herself  with  a  great  effort  that  there  might 
be  no  "  sadness  of  farewell  "  for  him  whose  look  be- 
tokened that  a  sure  knowledge  had  come  that  he  was 
passing — into  a  Peace  and  Wonder,  all  unrevealed  to 
them — but  opening  to  him. 

In  an  instant  more  the  gates  of  Infinite  Life  had  lift- 
ed, and  let  him  in. 


Oh  !  Death  !  strange,  terrible,  wonderful,  irrevocable 
Death  !  Great  teacher,  great  revealer,  great  destroyer ! 
Well  may  we  feel  in  Thy  presence  tnat  we  have  had 
"  our  inward  experience  of  God,"  and  that 
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' '  With  His  presence  still  the  room  expands 
And  is  awed  after  Him." 

Oh !  Death !  if  we  looked  on  Thee  aright,  wouldst 
t/iou  not  teach  us,  more  than  anything,  the  power  of 
the  immortal  life,  which  can  draw  the  breath  from  the 
body,  and  leave — in  one  instant — that  which  seemed  a 
living  conscious  human  entity,  as  but  an  empty  shell. 


It  was  failure  ot  the  heart's  action  at  the  end,  the 
doctor  said. 

And  I  am  thankful  it  was  so,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  that  weakness  he  might  have  lingered  on  till  the 
terrible  symptoms,  which  accompany  the  disease  at 
certain  stages,  supervened. — For  his  child's  sake  I  am 
glad  it  has  been  so.  Tell  her  that ;  it  may  comfort  her." 

And  Marion  told  her  by-and-bye. 
'  Yes;  I  am  thankful — I  am,''  said  the  girl,  softly, 
as  she  stole  away  alone  to  look  again  on  the  majestic 
calm  of  the  dead,  beloved  face.  "And  oh!  if  God  will 
only  let  me  get  to  know  that  about  the  Christ — and  be 
sure  that  I  shall  go  to  you  again  some  day — it  will  not 
be  so  hard  to  let  you  go,  my  dearest." 


She  was  very  brave  in  her  sorrow,  but  it  was  the  old, 
old  story  of  a  young,  glad  heart  overshadowed  for  the 
first  time  Dy  Death. 

When  "that  great  miracle  hath  for  our  sakes  been 
wrought,"  WTC  all  feel  that  this  must  be  a  different 
world  for  evermore,  and  that  life  can  never  be  the  same. 
And  yet,  joy  will  come  back — and  laughter — and  thank- 
fulness for  hie — but  underneath  must  not  the  deepest 
motives  of  our  minds  henceforth  be  to  find  some  sure 
foundation  for  a  belief  in  God,  and  the  life  that  lasts? 
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Part    II. 


CHAPTER   I. 

"  MRS.    HEGGERTY'S   ADVICE." 

It  was  a  great  grief  to  Mr.  Watts  that  Australia 
had  been  able  to  do  no  more  for  his  brother-in-law 
than  to  find  him  a  grave,  and  he  insisted  that  the  chief 
mistake  of  Leonards'  life  had  been  to  put  off  that  visit 
of  his  until  it  was  too  late. 

Mr.  Watts'  faith  in  Australia  was  great,  as  it  had 
cause  to  be,  for  he  had  come  out  as  a  little  lad  in  the 
very  early  days,  and  had  seen  the  young  country  grow 
with  rapid  strides  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  usual  ups  and 
downs  of  a  squatter's  life,  in  a  land  where  periodic- 
drought  is  by  no  means  an  unknown  quantity,  his  be- 
lief in  the  possibilities  of  that  country  remained  un- 
limited. 

Gwen  liked  her  uncle  at  first  sight,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  that  he  returned  the  liking  with  interest. 

He  was  a  big  stout  man,  with  a  bronzed,  good- 
natured  face,  and  hair  just  turning  grey.  His  manner 
was  cheery  and  unconventional,  and  his  heart,  folks 
said,  was  the  kindest  in  the  world,  and  the  bravest, 
save  where  his  stately  little  wife  was  concerned.  Of 
her,  rumour  whispered,  he  was  wholesomely  in  awe, 
and  completely  under  her  thumb ;  but  there  they  erred, 
for  occasions  sometimes  arose  when  he  asserted  him- 
self. 
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Such  an  occasion  arose  when  Mrs.  Watts  wanted  to 
take  Owen  away  from  Lyndin  Lea  immediately  after 
the  funeral,  while  the  girl  herself  clung  so  much  to 
Marion  and  the  home  that  seemed  now  to  have  become 
doubly  dear,  that  Marion  begged  Mrs.  Watts  to  let 
her  remain  a  little  longer,  and  Mr.  Watts,  being 
present,  gave  such  a  hearty  consent  that  his  wife  felt 
reluctantly  obliged  to  give  hers  also. 

"You  know,  Thomas,  I  feel  uneasy  about  it,"  she 
said,  when  discussing  the  matter  again  next  morning 
at  breakfast.  "Of  course,  it  was  an  unfortunate  acci- 
dent that  placed  the  child  there  in  the  first  instance, 
and  it  could  not  be  helped ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  take 
her  away  as  soon  as  we  can. ' ' 

"Well,  my  dear,  I  think  she  is  in  very  good  hands. 
I  am  sure  Haward  and  his  sister  have  been  very  kind 
to  her  and  poor  Leonards — very  Kind,  my  dear." 

"Kind,  yes;  but  that  is  not  everything;  we  must 
think  of  their  influence  upon  her ;  and  you  seem  to  for- 
get, Thomas,  that  they  are  next  door  to  infidels." 

Mrs.  Watts  always  called  her  husband  Thomas 
when  addressing  him  by  name,  and  in  that  lay  the 
keynote  of  their  matrimonial  relationship.  If  it  had  been 
possible  for  her  to  relax  the  dignity  of  her  expression 
sufficiently  to  call  him  simply  "Tom,"  he  would  have 
teen  a  much  happier  man,  and  far  more  at  ease  in 
her  presence. 

As  it  was  he  had  learned  to  understand  what  that 
Thomas,  unvaried,  unabbreviated,  signified,  i.e.,  that 
their  ordinary  walk  and  conversation  in  life  was  not 
a  matter  to  be  trifled  with,  ana  in  that  he  acquiesced 
silently,  as  a  rule ;  but  he  had  a  great  admiration  for 
his  wife,  which  sometimes  burst  through  the 
bonds  of  decorous  restraint,  and  then — she  grew  stern 
with  herself  for  fear  lest  his  estimate  of  her,  and  her 
secret  joy  in  it,  should  exalt  her  unduly. 

Her  moral  calibre  was  of  that  order  which  really 
constitutes  the  "salt  of  the  earth,"  but  little  idiosyn- 
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crasies  hid  that  fact  from  all  save  a  few  in  her  world, 
and  by  the  revelation  which  they  gave  ot  their  one 
side  of  a  complex  character,  kept  people  too  often  in 
ignorance  of  the  sturdy  strength  and  rectitude  of  the 
other  side. 

She  and  her  husband  were  members  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church — at  least,  Mr.  Watts  was  a  member;  his 
wife  was  much  more.  She  was  a  strong  pillar ;  a 
leader,  and  supporter  in  no  ordinary  sense.  Nor  was 
she  a  Methodist  in  the  present,  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word.  The  laxity  of  life  and  thought  which  has  crept 
into  modern  Methodism  met  with  no  sanction  from  her ; 
she  denounced  it  sternly,  and  modelled  her  own  ac- 
tions on  the  more  rigorous  principles  of  the  earlier 
church. 

Her  friends  were  often  distinctly  angry  about  this, 
lor  she  was  constantly  setting  examples  which  they 
were  entirely  unwilling  to  follow,  and  tacitly  creating 
a  standard  to  which  it  was  not  fair  to  expect  anyone, 
in  these  days,  to  live  up. 

For  instance,  her  husband  was  a  wealthy  man,  yet. 
although  she  had  unlimited  means  at  her  back,  they 
said,  she  lived  very  simply  and  kept  up  "  no  style  at 
all."  Of  course  she  had  a  beautiful  home,  but  she 
only  kept  two  maids  inside,  and  superintended  all  hei 
own  housekeeping  herself,  and  with  the  surplus  income, 
which  could  have  run  a  really  fine  establishment,  she 
helped  support  foreign  missions,  small,  struggling 
churches  all  over  the  colony,  and  any  benevolent  in- 
stitution which  met  with  her  approval ;  besides  often 
supplementing  the  salaries  of  impecunious  ministers, 
and  doing  countless  little  charities  with  her  right  hand 
of  which  she  kept  her  left  strictly  in  ignorance. 

By  the  more  vulgar-minded  among  her  critics,  who 
could  not  understand  her,  she  was  deemed  parsi- 
monious, because  she  spent  so  little  money  in  luxury, 
and  practised  many  small  economies  in  order  to  be 
able  to  distribute  more  help  to  the  needy. — And  by  most 
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people  she  was  judged  by  her  idiosyncrasies,  and  not 
at  all  by  the  great  heart  of  benevolence  which  was 
really  the  well-spring  of  her  rigid  sense  of  duty. 

Her  husband,  however,  fortunately  realised  the 
latter,  and  submitted  generally  to  her  dictum  with 
hearty  admiration ;  and  the  times  when  he  openly  op- 
posed his  opinion  to  hers  were  so  very  rare  that  it  was 
somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  her,  this  morning,  when, 
on  her  remarking  that  the  Hawards  "were  next  door 
to  infidels,"  he  laid  dcwn  his  knife  and  fork  and  looked 
at  her  with  dissent  plainly  marked  upon  his  face. 

"Look  here,  my  dear,"  he  said;  "I  don't  believe 
that ;  they  are  as  good  Christians  as  any  I  have  ever 
met." 

"  Thomas!"  she  ejaculated,  in  some  agitation. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  with  unusual  firmness;  "I  say  they 
are.  I  don't  pretend  to  understand  this  theological 
quibble  and  that,  so  I  don't  Know  why  Haward  should 
have  left  his  church  ;  but  he  is  no  more  an  infidel  than 
you  are." 

"Thomas !" 

"And  I  call  them  Christians,  my  dear,  because  I 
judge  them  oy  their  lives.  Doesn't  the  Bible  itself 
tell  you  to  judge  by  fruits;  and  I  say  that  the  conduct 
of  Haward  and  his  sister  since  they  have  lived  here 
compares  favourably  with  that  of  our  best  church- 
goers";  and  Mr.  Watts  spoke  emphatically,  though 
he  carefully  avoided  looking  at  his  wife. 

But  she  was  really  disturbed.  "How  can  you  up- 
hold the  lives  of  those  who  deny  their  Lord?"  she 
asked,  in  tones  of  righteous  wrath. 

"  I  say  they  don't  do  it,"  answered  her  husband, 
doggedly. 

"  What  else  do  they  do,  Thomas,  if  they  reject  the 
doctrines  of  the  church,  or  so  change  their  meaning 
that  the  plan  of  salvation  is  lost?" 

"  I  don't  see  how  they  can  do  that,  my  dear,  when 
the  very  spirit  of  Christianity  is  in  their  lives — the 
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very  spirit.  Why,  look  how  Haward  is  using  his 
money  to  help  other  men  to  live  and  look  what  he  has 
done  for  the  rough  lads  about  this  place,  given  up  time 
and  money  to  try  and  make  men  out  of  the  young  lar- 
rikins." 

"Yes,  but,  Thomas — 

"Wait  a  bit,  my  dear,  wait  a  bit,"  he  replied,  in  un- 
usual insubordination  ;  "look  at  that  cottage  of  his  where 
he  always  has  some  poor  family  from  the  city,  staying 
for  change  and  rest;  then  look  at  his  sister's  work 
among  the  women.  I  tell  you  theirs  is  the  kind  of 
Christianity  I  admire ;  it  is  practical  doing  good — prac- 
tical doing  good." 

"Is  it  by  works  then  that  we  win  the  kingdom?" 
asked  his  wife,  sternly. 

Mr.  Watts  generally  got  foundered  when  he  ven- 
tured alone  upon  scriptural  lore,  but  this  morning  luck 
was  with  him,  and  he  looked  up  triumphantly  as  he 
answered,  "I  can't  say,  but  you  know  somewhere  in 
Galatians  or  Thessalonians,  or  somewhere,  my  dear, 
ii  says:  '  Faith  without  works  is  dead,'  and  somewhere 
else  it  says  it  isn't  those  who  cry  '  Lord,  Lord,'  that 
get  the  best  of  it,  but  those  who  do  the  real  business — 
aye,  the  real  business." 

Mr.  Watts  had  risen  as  he  spoke,  and  now  with  that 
parting  shot,  he  edged  to  the  door,  and  was  soon  on 
the  other  side  with  it  carefully  shut  behind  him. 

And  his  amazed  wife  sat  still,  gazing  in  silence  at 
that  closed  door  with  genuine  dismay  and  grief  written 
on  her  face. 

"Oh!  can  it  be  possible,"  she  said,  at  last,  "that 
that  man  has  been  talking  to  my  husband  and  influenc- 
ing1 his  mind?" 

She  covered  her  face  and  began  to  pray  that  his  faith 
might  be  preserved  intact,  in  spite  of  the  sinister  influ- 
ence which  she  feared  had  been  trying  to  impair  it. 
Then  her  thoughts  reverted  to  Gwen. 

"My  poor  sister's  child,"  she  said,  pitifully;  "I  must 
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think  of  her,   and  keep  her  away  from  them  as  much 
as  I  can." 

And  she  began  to  plan  diverting  interests  for  her 
niece  which  should  wean  her  affections  away  from  the 
Hawards.  To  this  end  she  presently  put  on  her  bon- 
net and  went  over  to  consult  Mrs.  Heggerty,  the  min- 
ister's wife. 


The  Reverend  John  Heggerty  had  just  entered  upon 
his  second  term  of  ministry  in  the  Larraweira  circuit, 
after  an  absence  of  fourteen  years. 

He  was  a  somewhat  feeble  member  of  a  fine,  strong 
brotherhood,  who  have  done  noble  pioneer  work,  not 
only  for  the  cause  they  love,  but  for  the  laying  of 
those  foundation  stones  of  righteousness  and  truth 
upon  which,  alone,  the  Kingdom  of  God  can  come  to 
be,  in  any  land. 

Mr.  Heggerty  now  succeeded  a  really  saintly  man, 
who,  however,  had  not  found  favour  with  the  people, 
because  he  did  not  visit  them  suiLciently  in  their  homes, 
they  thought,  and  had  ideas  which  were  distinctly  in 
advance  of  their  desires. — So  he  had  left  them,  after 
three  years'  work,  utterly  discouraged  at  their  unre- 
sponsiveness,  and  full  of  a  lurking  dread  lest  he  had 
made  a  great  mistake  as  to  his  vocation  in  life. 

But  the  new  pastoral  broom  promised,  so  far,  to  be 
a  success,  for  Larraweira  understood  him  better,  and 
so  opened  its  heart.  His  sermons  were  not  too  high- 
flown  for  the  comprehension  of  his  flock — he  had  no 
new-fangled  notions  about  singing  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  having  special  anthems  and  choral  services,  etc. 
Once  a  month  on  a  Sunday  night  he  would  have  a 
good  old-fashioned/  revival  service  to  "bring  in"  the 
young.  And  last,  but  by  no  means  least  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  critics,  he  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  good  visitor.  Together  with  his  wife  he  called  at  the 
homes  of  his  people  regularly,  took  tea  at  intervals 
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with  the  more  important  members,  and  kept  himself 
well  informed  with  what  was  happening  in  their  lives ; 
therefore .  most  of  them  cared  nothing  that  his  ideals 
were  much  lower  than  his  predecessor's,  that  he  was 
not  half  as  consistent  to  them,  or  that  his  views  were 
ot  the  narrowest,  while  the  last  man's  had  been  broad 
and  tolerant. 

Mrs.  Watts  was  a  personal  friend  of  many  years' 
standing  of  the  minister  and  his  wife,  so  this  morning 
when  she  reached  the  parsonage  Mrs.  Heggerty  receiv- 
ed her  with  open  arms. 

"  Oh!  my  dear  Mrs.  Watts,"  she  said,  "  I  was  just 
thinking  about  you,  and  wondering  how  you  were 
after  the  funeral.  I  meant  to  go  over  to  the  service  in 
the  house,  but,  just  as  I  was  ready,  Polly,  our  maid, 
fainted  and  I  couldn't  leave — so  annoying,  you  know — 
it  seems  that  she  is  subject  to  faints.  I  should  never 
have  engaged  her,  of  course,  if  I  had  known  that — 
but  there  she  was,  and  I  had  to  stay  and  look  after 
her.  My  husband  said  you  were  looking  ill  and 
worried.  I  was  most  surprised1  that  you  went  to  the 
funeral,  Mrs.  Watts." 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Heggerty,  so  was  I.  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  going ;  but  I  found  that  my  niece  had  ex- 
pressed her  desire  to  go,  ynd  Miss  Haward  had  simply 
complied,  without  consulting  me." 

"  Oh!  Mrs.  Watts,  one  would  have  thought  that  she 
knew  it  was  not  the  thing." 

"  Well,  as  far  as  that  goes,  you  know,  my  dear, 
the  ban  which  forbids  a  woman  going  to  a  funeral 
has  been  removed.  Personally  I  don't  approve  of  it, 
but  Miss  Haward  said  she  thought  Gwen's  desire 
should  decide  the  matter,  and  when  I  remonstrated 
with  my  niece,  she  only  said,  "It  is  my  own  father," 
and  looked  so  reproachful,  poor  child,  that  I  said  no 
more.  But,  of  course,  I  went  with  her." 

"  Did  Miss  Haward  go?" 
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"  Oh!  yes — she  has  been  really  very  kind,  but  oh! 
Mrs.  Heggerty,  that  makes  me  all  the  more  anxious 
about  Gwen." 

And  then  Mrs.  Watts  poured  out  the  tale  of  her 
fears  into  her  friend's  ready  ear. 

"Well,  I  should  feel  just  as  you  do,"  said  Mrs. 
Heggerty,  when  the  recital  was  over.  "  I  was  saying 
to  John,  only  this  morning,  what  a  power  for  good  or 
bad  Mr.  Haward  could  be." 

'  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Watts,  mournfully,  "  what  a 
power !  He  has  a  very  strong  individuality,  and  always 
makes  his  influence  left  wherever  he  is — so  I  tremble 
for  Gwen.  Oh !  Mrs.  Heggerty,  if  he  should  have  in- 
fluenced her  mind  against  the  Truth!" 

"  Let  us  hope  not,  dear  friend;  but  if  he  has,  we 
must  try  and  undo  the  mischief.  I'll  get  John  to  go 
and  see  the  poor  child." 

"  Thank  you,  I  shall  be  so  glad  if  he  will;  and  I  am 
looking  forward  to  your  dear  girls  influencing  her  for 
good.  I  want  her  to  see  much  of  them." 

Mrs.  Heggerty  looked  eminently  satisfied  at  that, 
as  she  always  did  over  any  appreciative  remark  about 
her  children — for  she  believed,  even  more  firmly  than 
most  mothers,  that  hers  were  certainly  the  most  re- 
markable, and  most  gifted  children  the  world  had 
known — and  what  was  more,  she  exacted  the  same 
estimate  from  otner  people. 

"  I  am  sure  1  shall  be  very  pleased  for  them  to  have 
her  companionship,  for  there  are  so  few  young  people 
up  here  with  whom  they  can  have  any  intercourse," 
said  Mrs.  Heggerty,  who  was  very  proud  of  her 
daughters'  school  records,  and  of  the  fact  that  her  son 
had  passed  the  first  year  of  the  B.A.  course,  on  which 
account  she  always  adopted  a  superior  tone,  when 
broaching  scholastic  matters.  "  Of  course  your 
niece  was  educated  in  England,  and  has  gone  quite  as 
far  in  her  studies  as  Maggie  and  Jean,  I  expect." 
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"I  expect  she  has,  my  dear.  Her  father  has  spent 
much  thought  on  her  secular  education — to  the  ex- 
clusion of  more  important  things,  I  fear." 

"  Oh!  don't  say  that,  Mrs.  Watts,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Heggerty,  warmly;  "don't  say  that;  culture  is  such 
an  advantage — knowledge  is  power,  you  know  ;  know- 
ledge is  power." 

"So  it  is,"  replied  Mrs.  Watts,  sadly;  "but  some- 
times the  power  is  used  in  the  wrong  direction — as  in 
Mr.  Haward's  case — if  he  were  not  such  a  clever 
man,  he  would  not  be  so  dangerous." 

"You  are  right,  Mrs.  Watts.  Ah!  what  a  pity  it 
is  that  that  man,  with  his  great  ability,  could  not  see 
his  way  to  coming  over  to  us — perhaps  the  more  liberal 
sphere  of  our  church  would  satisfy  him." 

"  I  am  afraid  he  has  gone  much  too  far  from  the 
fundamental  truths  ever  to  come  back,"  said  Mrs. 
Watts,  shaking  her  head. 

"It  is  a  great  pity,  because  to  a  certain  extent  it 
shuts  us  off  from  their  society,  doesn't  it,  Mrs.  Watts? 
Of  course,  we  are  told  not  to  be  unequally  yoked  with 
unbelievers,  and  we  must  consider  that,  but  the  Ha- 
wards  really  are  such  charming  people;  and  I  notice 
that  Lady  Caxton  always  invites  them  to  Kerriss  Park, 
when  she  is  here ;  and  Mrs.  Clare  was  telling  me  that 
Lady  Caxton  is  extremely  fond  of  Miss  Haward." 

And  Mrs.  Heggerty  sighed  a  little,  for  to  be  an 
habitue  or  even  a  caller  at  Kerriss  Park,  was  a  dis- 
tinction for  which  she  longed  in  vain. 

But  Mrs.  Watts  had  a  soul  above  such  trifles  as 
social  prestige  or  preference,  and  now  she  answered 
severely,  "  I  don't  know  that  that  is  a  recommenda- 
tion for  Miss  Haward,  for  the  Caxtons  are  very  lax 
in  their  lives.  I  am  afraid  Sir  Joseph  is  far  from  being 
a  good  man.  Ah !  when  I  hear  of  their  dances  and 
card  parties,  I  often  wonder  what  poor  old  Mrs.  Caxton, 
Sir  Joseph's  mother,  would  say.  I  was  with  her  when 
she  was  dying,  and  how  many  times  she  said  to  me, 
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"  Pray  for  Joseph,  my  dear,  pray  for  Joseph,  that  he 
may  win  the  kingdom."  "I  do  pray  for  him,"  con- 
cluded Mrs.  Watts,  .sorrowfully,  "  but  I  can't  feel 
cordial  to  him,  while  he  is  living  the  life  he  is.' 

"  Still,  of  course,  a  public  man  has  to  be  all  things 
to  all  men,  you  know,"  began  Mrs.  Heggerty,  ex- 
cusingly,  "  and  I  am  sure  Sir  Joseph  is  very  kind,  and 
such  a  gentleman. ' ' 

"  He  may  be — but  a  man  who  has  had  the  godly 
mother  he  had,  ought  to  be  something  more — as  I  have 
told  him  many  a  time.  When  he  knows  the  right 
way,  there  isn't  the  excuse  for  him  that  there  might 
be  for  the  man  who  chooses  the  wrong,  ignorantly. 
And  Sir  Joseph  chooses  the  love  of  man  rather  than 
the  love  of  God,  as  I  have  told  him.  Ah!  my  dear, 
his  love  of  popularity  will  be  his  ruin  if  he  does  not 
mind."  And  Mrs.  Watts  rose  with  a  sad,  stern  face. 

The  minister's  wife  looked  down  on  her  friend's 
stately  little  figure  with  respect.  She  would  never 
have  had  the  courage  herself  to  rebuke  the  chief  local 
magnate,  to  his  face,  but  she  admired  the  woman  who 
could,  and  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  confess  her 
own  cowardice,  so  she  only  said  warmly,  "  I  am  so 
glad  you  have  had  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him 
— we  never  know  how  much  good  a  word  in  season 
does  not  do — do  we?  Well,  good-bye,  Mrs.  Watts; 
good-bye,  dear.  I  will  see  that  John  goes  as  soon  as 
possible  to  call  on  your  niece." 

They  kissed  each  other,  and  went  their  different 
ways — one  back  to  the  kitchen,  where  an  important 
baking  was  in  process — and  the  other  walked  thought- 
fully home  along  the  white  road,  wondering  whether 
Mr.  Heggerty 's  visit  to  Gwen  would  have  the  desired 
result,  or  if  there  were  anything  more  that  could  be 
done,  to  keep  her  faith  in  doctrinal  truths  from  being 
undermined. 

Suddenly  an  inspiration  came,  and  with  an  illumined 
face  she  quickened  her  steps,  and  on  reaching  home 
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hastily  divested  herself  of  her  bonnet,  and  sitting  down 
at  her  desk  was  soon  inditing  a  letter  to  Philip. 

In  it  she  made  a  strong  appeal  to  him,  from  her  point 
of  view,  not  to  influence  her  niece  on  religious  matters. 
She  deplored  her  necessity  in  having'  to  fear  his  in- 
fluence, but  asked  that  she  might  rely  on  his  honour 
not  to  use  a  girl's  prejudice  in  favour  of  his  opinion 
(which  would,  doubtless,  be  the  outcome  of  Gwen's 
gratitude)  to  her  eternal  detriment.  Then  she  sent 
the  letter  off,  and  waited  in  some  anxiety  for  a  reply. 

It  came  next  morning — a  very  brief,  very  courteous 
note,  in  which  Philip  assured  her  that  unless  her  niece 
should  appeal  to  him,  he  \vould  not  seek  to  influence  her 
religious  opinions,  but  that  if  she  should  come  to  him, 
in  any  kind  of  spiritual  trouble  in  which  he  could  help 
her,  he  should  feel  it  incumbent  upon  him  as  her 
father's  friend  to  do  what  he  could. 

And  with  that  Mrs.  Watts  had  to  be  content. 


CHAPTER    II. 
"A  MAN'S  OPINION." 

"Here's  a  letter  from  Willie,  father,"  said  Mrs. 
Watts  one  morning  three  weeks  later,  as  she  and  her 
husband  and  Gwen  were  sitting  at  breakfast,  "  It  was 
overlooked  last  night.  Dick  left  it  in  his  bag." 

Mr.  Watts  looked  up  with  interest. 

"  Ah!    What's  the  boy  got  to  say  for  himself  now?" 

"  He  seems  to  be  very  satisfied  with  his  trip  up 
North,  and  has  quite  decided  to  come  here  for  a  week 
or  two,  instead  of  going  back  to  Roseworthy." 

There  was  a  little  tremulous  difference  in  the  under- 
tone of  Mrs.  Watts'  voice,  which  one  might  have  taken 
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tor  joy  if  her  face  had  not  been  so  serious,  and  if  one 
had  only  known  for  sure  what  a  very  vulnerable  spot 
there  was  in  her  heart. 

"  Coming  home,  eh?"  said  Mr.  Watts. 
"  Yes." 

A  look  of  real  pleasure  came  into  Gwen's  sad  face. 
"  Oh!  I  am  so  glad,"  she  said,  eagerly. 
Willie's   father   and   mother   regarded   her  with   dis 
tinct  approvaJ  at  that,  and  her  uncle  put  his  big,  warm 
hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  patted  it  benevolently. 

"  So  am  1  glad,  so  am  1!"  he  said,  kindly,  he'll 
cheei  you  up,  my  dear — he'll  cheer  you  up  a  bit." 

"  He  sent  his  love  to  you,  Gwen,  and  says  I  am  to 
tell  you  how  glad  he  will  be  to  see  you  again,"  said 
Mrs.  Watts,  somewhat  doubtfully.  It  almost  seemed 
to  her  to  be  prevarication  to  give  Willie's  message  like 
that,  but  what  was  she  to  do,  when  he  said  "  Give  my 
love  and  a  kiss  to  dear  little  Gwen,"  etc.?  He  seemed 
to  forget  that  they  were  not  children  now.  So  she  gave 
the  most  judicious  rendering  she  could. 

Gwen  smiled  at  it.     "I  used  to  be  so  fond  of  Willie,  ' 
she   said,    and  then   she  related   the   story   of   the  half- 
penny that  she  had  told  her  father. 
Mr.  Watts  shouted,  delightedly. 

"Ha!  ha!  that's  good — that's  good  though. — Ah! 
well,  my  dear,  you  won't  find  him  very  much  changed," 
he  said,  and  laughing  heartily,  again  he  left  the  room. 
His  wife  rose  at  the  same  time,  and  began  to  busy 
herself  about  the  numerous  little  household  duties, 
which  were  performed  in  their  order  of  precedence 
every  morning. 

Gwen  had  wished  at  first  that  she  might  be  allowed 
to  share  them,  but  when  one  day  she  essayed  to,  her 
aunt  had  got  into  such  a  state  of  agitation  on  dis- 
covering that  she  was  not  doing  them  exactly  accord- 
ing to  rule,  that  Gwen  desisted,  and  thought  it  best  to 
retire  from  "  active  service  "  in  those  lines,  while  she 
fought  a  growing  fear  that  Mrs.  Watts  was  going  to 
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bring  assuredly  into  operation  that  dormant  faculty  for 
humility  in  her  which,  her  lather  had  often  said,  was  so 
uncommonly  hard  to  rouse. 

She  was  unwilling  to  admit  to  herself  yet,  that  her 
real  aunt  was  bringing  her  disillusionment,  and  she 
clung  to  the  belief  that  beneath  Mrs.  Watts'  unap- 
proachableness  lay  all  the  attributes  of  that  ideal  aunt 
of  her  dreams.  And  she  must  find  them  some  day,  so 
for  the  present,  she  took  them  on  trust. 

This  morning  she  sat  in  the  window,  watching  list- 
lessly while  the  housemaid  came  with  her  tray  and  re- 
moved the  breakfast  things,  and  set  the  room  in  order, 
and  her  aunt  bustled  in  and  out  with  her  usual  stately 
fussiness,  tending  the  flower  pots  in  the  windows, 
watering  the  palms  in  the  hall,  giving  out  stores  for 
the  day  from  the  store-room,  which  opened  from  one 
end  of  the  long  dining-room ;  then  finally  she  emerged 
from  thence  with  a  spotless  white  linen,  embroidered 
apron,  which  she  proceeded  to  tie  over  her  equally 
spotless  morning  gown. 

"  Now,  Mary,  I  am  ready,"  she  said,  in  the  gently, 
calmly-severe  voice  which  always  made  those  under 
her  command  fly  at  her  bidding. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Mary,  meekly  withdrawing  to 
the  big  airy  pantry,  where  her  mistress  always  super- 
intended the  washing  of  the  breakfast  things. 

One  of  Mary's  predecessors  had  once  been  discover- 
ed washing  up  in  a  way  so  far  removed  from  the  pre- 
scribed method  of  treating  Mrs.  Watts'  dainty  china, 
and  the  silver,  which,  in  spite  of  its  long  use,  scarcely 
showed  any  signs  of  wear,  that  from  that  day,  unless 
she  were  ill,  the  lady  always  herself  superintended  fhe 
morning  function. 

When  Gwen  understood  the  reason  of  this  little 
custom,  she  wondered  very  much  why  it  should  always 
and  only  be  the  breakfast  things  that  were  subjected 
to  this  strict  surveillance,  but  at  last  she  concluded 
that  her  aunt  must  think,  that  if  she  brought  a  maid  up 
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in  the  way  she  should  go  in  the  morning,   in  the  noon 
and  evening  she  would  not  depart  therefrom. 

This  morning  as  she  tied  the  strings  of  the  snowy 
apron,  that  had  already  been  worn  for  the  same  purpose 
for  several  days,  and  yet  remained  unspotted  by  the 
world,  Mrs.  Watts  regarded  Gwen's  weary,  listless 
face  thoughtfully. 

'  The  child  must  be  roused,"  she  thought,  "  and 
not  allowed  to  go  on  moping  and  fretting  like  this, 
and  contracting  the  lazy  habit  of  sitting  still  while 
other  people  worked.  It  was  time  she  had  some  do- 
mestic training.  She  had  spent  so  much  of  her  life  at 
school  that  she  had  not  had  much  opportunity  before, 
and  a  woman  needed  that  whatever  her  lot  might  be. 

"  Gwen,  my  dear,"  she  said,  therefore,  with  some 
decision,  "  suppose  you  come  into  the  pantry  and  help 
Mary  with  Ihe  washing-up.  I  think  you  might  take 
that  off  my  hands  now." 

Gwen  jumped  up  with  alacrity.  "Oh!  yes,  auntie. 
I  shall  like  to.  I  didn't  think  you  ever  let  anyone  else 
do  it." 

'  Well,  you  see,  my  dear,  there  wasn't  anyone  else 
I  could  trust,"  said  Mrs.  Watts,  briskly,  "  but  1  am 
anxious  for  you  to  become  a  capable  woman,  and  to 
learn  to  be  a  good  housekeeper,  so  that  whatever  comes 
in  the  future  you  will  be  prepared." 

The  girl's  eyes  shone  with  gratitude.  It  was  love, 
she  told  herself  happily,  that  made  her  aunt  care  about 
that,  and  she  would  just  amaze  her  by  showing  how 
quickly  and  beautifully  she  would  learn  to  do  things. 

Mrs.  Watts  then  retired  to  the  store-room  again,  and 
returned  with  another  spotless  apron,  which  she  handed 
to  her  niece ;  then  they  repaired  to  the  pantry. 

Gwen  was  quite  interested ;  it  was  the  first  time  in 
her  life  that  she  had  really  ever  "  washed  up."  Once 
when  she  was  a  tiny  child,  she  had  been  sent  away  to 
the  seaside  with  her  nurse,  where  they  had  had  rooms, 
and  "  found  themselves,"  and  when  Betty  washed  up, 
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Gwen  remembered  standing  by  the  table  and  watching 
tne  cups  and  plates  and  spoons  going  into  the  frothy 
water,  with  a  fascination  that  longed  for  a  share  in 
the  "  play."  She  had  essayed  once  to  have  it  when  in 
the  midst  of  the  dinner  things  Betty  had  been  called 
out  for  a  minute  by  the  landlady,  but  she  had  only  had 
time  to  plunge  her  little  arms  in  to  the  water,  and  fish 
for  a  spoon  or  two,  before  she  was  captured,  and  re- 
warded with  a  smart  slap  for  her  pains — which,  how- 
ever, had  only  made  her  desire  stronger,  and  in  those 
days  she  longed  for  nothing  more  than  that  delectable 
occupation. 

Now  it  was  hers,  but  she  smiled  as  she  compared 
the  different  methods — Betty's  easy  pell  mell  mode, 
and  this  perfect  system  of  cleansing. 

Two  clean  white  bowls  of  hot  water  stood  side  by 
side  on  the  table,  one  had  soap  in,  but  in  the  other  the 
water  was  clear. 

First  of  all,  everything  was  scraped  and  drained, 
then  the  silver  was  washed  in  the  soapy  water,  then 
rinsed  in  the  clear,  then  wiped  when  hot  and  steaming, 
then  the  dainty  cups,  then  the  saucers,  and  last  of  all 
the  plates,  and  this  was  always  the  order  of  precedence, 
for  "  the  things  that  are  least  soiled  should  always  be 
done  first,"  was  Mrs.  Watts'  decree,  and  woe  betide 
the  "maid,  who,  having  once  heard  it,  failed  to  observe 
it. 

It  was  really  pretty  work,  this  washing-up,  for  any- 
thing big  or  greasy  was  always  sent  out  to  the  kitchen; 
but  to  cleanse  these  dainty  things,  and  dry  them,  and 
pack  them  away  was  quite  nice,  and  Gwen  did  not 
wonder  that  her  aunt  liked  to  do  it. 

"  I  think  washing-up  is  very  pleasant  work,"  she 
said  to  Mary,  polishing-  away  as  she  spoke,  at  a  crystal 
dish. 

But  though  a  task  may  be  sweet  when  it  is  self- 
imposed,  it  becomes  a  different  thing  when  it  is  part 
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of  the  daily  round  and  common  task  which  is  exacted 
•of  us. 

So  Mary  sniffed  a  little. 

She  was  a  clean,  solemn-faced,  stolid-looking  girl, 
'who  belonged  to  the  "  Army,"  and  took  life  seriously; 
•her  voice  was  deep,  and  she  had  a  peculiar  way  of 
running  her  words  into  each  other,  and  of  emphasising 
with  an  additional  and  unexpected  aspirate,  when  ex- 
cited; for  in  spite  of  Australia's  generous  attitude  to- 
wards free  education,  Mary,  who  had  lived  most  of  her 
life  in  the  back  bush,  had  not  benefited  greatly  from 
her  sparse  attendance  at  school. 

"Washing  hup  may  be  nice,  Miss,  when  you  haven't 
got-to  do-it-like,  but  you  soon  gets  tired  of  it  when 
you  have  to  keep  hon  doing  it,  three  times  a  day  or 
more,"  she  said. 

"  1  suppose  so,"  answered  Gwen,  surveying  her  little 
dish  critically.  "  Well,  look  here,  Mary,  I'll  do  the 
whole  of  this  park  every  morning,  and  you  can  go  away 
and  do  some  of  your  other  work.  Then  you  will  only- 
have  two  lots  in  the  day." 

Mary  looked  at  her  with  an  expression  of  mild  dis- 
may. "  Oh!  no,  Miss,  you  couldn't  do  that,  the  missis 
wouldn't  like  it.  You  see,  the  things  has  to  be  done 
quick,  and  wiped  as  soon  as-they're-washed  like,  else 
they  gets  smeary." 

"  Well,  1  could  do  them  quickly." 

"  Oh!  no,  Miss,  you  don't  understand,"  said  Mary, 
pityingly,  "  the  Missis  don't  like  having  her  ways 
interfered  with." 

"  Oh!  very  well,"  said  Gwen,  somewhat  amused  at 
the  girl's  evident  alarm;  but  she  told  her  aunt  what 
she  had  purposed,  when  she  went  back  to  her,  and  said 
laughingly,  "  Mary  seemed  to  think  I  was  suggesting 
an  earthquake." 

"  Oh  !  well,  you  know,  my  dear,  it  is  best  to  keep  to 
rule,  and  then  you  know  where  you  are,"  said  Mrs. 
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"Watts,   looking  not  quite  pleased,   and  Gwen  felt  that 
somehow  there  was  distinct  disapproval  in  her  mind. 

Presently  Mrs.  Watts  gave  her  a  basket  and  some 
scissors,  and  asked  her  to  put  some  fresh  flowers  in 
the  rooms.  She  consented  gladly — that  also  was 
pleasant  work,  anu  she  took  the  basket  and  went  off 
happily  into  the  garden. 

It  was  a  great,  generous  place — part  of  it  well  kept 
under  the  supervision  of  two  gardeners ;  the  other  part 
was  not  so  well  kept,  the  bushes  were  closer  there, 
the  flowers  grew  in  a  glorious  wild  abandonment,  some 
grand  old  gums  still  lifted  majestic  heads  aloft,  and  in 
parts  the  native  scrub  had  been  left. — It  was  this  that 
Gwen  loved  best.  A  little  creek  wandered  recklessly 
through  it,  spanned  at  various  points  by  rustic  bridges, 
where  blackberry  brambles  and  wild  ivy  climbed. 

To  one  of  these  Gwen  made  her  way  slowly.  It  was 
a  bright,  clear  day.  There  had  been  rain  in  the  night, 
but  now  the  sun  shone  brilliantly  on  the  shimmering- 
green  of  the  rain-washed  leaves ;  late  roses  threw  rich 
perfumes  out  on  the  cool  fresh  air,  the  little  creek 
gambolled  and  splashed  riotously  along  its  way,  and 
every  lovely  thing  began  to  steal  the  girl's  thoughts 
from  what  she  came  out  to  do. 

She  leaned  over  the  tiny  bridge,  and  watched  the 
diamonds  glistening  in  a  fairy  waterfall,  where  the  sun- 
beams were  at  play,  and  let  the  gladness  of  the  refresh- 
ed earth  steal  over  her  heart. 

Presently  the  sound  of  voices  broke  into  her  musing, 
and  she  started. 

'  We  can't  do  better  than  talk  to  Mrs.  Watts  about 
it,  '  said  the  first  voice. 

"  No,"  replied  another  one,  "  and  I  am  sure  by  a 
special  effort  the  sum  could  be  raised." 

"  And  if  Mr.  Watts  would  do  as  Mrs.  Kray  says  he 
did  last  year,  and  subsidize  the  amount  we  make,  of 
course  that  would  be  so  much  better,"  said  the  first 
voice  again. 
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Gwen  shrank  behind  the  bushes.  She  recognised  the 
voices,  they  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heggerty's — they  must 
have  come  through  the  west  gate,  and  were  going  to 
see  her  aunt.  She  did  not  want  to  see  them,  so  she 
hid  behind  the  thick  myrtle  till  they  had>  passed  by. 

When  they  had  gone,  all  the  glory  of  the  sunshine 
and  the  music  of  the  little  creek  went  for  naught,  for 
Gwen's  eyes  were  so  blind  with  tears  that  she  could 
not  see,  and  her  ears  so  deaf  with  the  throbbing  in  her 
throat  that  she  could  not  hear. 

It  was  nearly  three  weeks  since  she  had  heard  the 
Rev.  John  Heggerty's  voice  for  the  first  time,  when  he 
had  come  to  condole  with  her  in  her  bereavement,  and 
to  urge  upon  her  the  acceptance  of  the  "  plan  of  sal- 
vation "  while  her  heart  was  tender.  To  that  end  he 
had  used  forceful  arguments,  and  expounded  the  one 
and  only  way  of  Safety. 

When  he  had  gone,  she  had  found  her  way  back  to 
the  library,  looking  like  some  dazed,  wounded  creature, 
and  throwing  herself  down  beside  Marion,  had  begged 
for  help. 

"  Oh!  I  don't  understand,"  she  cried,  piteously,  "  1 
don't  understand.  Oh!  tell  me,  did  father  accept 
Christ  in  the  right  way?"  and  she  looked  from  Philip 
to  Marion,  and  back  to  him  again,  in  an  agony  of 
bewilderment  and  fear. 

And  Philip  had  struck  his  hand  fiercely  against  the 
chair,  with  a  look  of  passionate  anger  on  his  face,  and 
then  had  gone  quickly  from  the  room. 

And  in  the  intervals  of  the  girl's  convulsive  sobbing 
Marion  had  gathered  from  the  broken  words  the  gist 
of  the  conversation  which  had  resulted  in  this  terrible 
distress. 

''  Gwen — darling — hush — think  only  about  what  God 
Himself  is — the  beautiful  God  who  made  the  best,  the 
love-part  of  you  and  me;  listen,  it  is  that  love  we  must 
trust  in,  not  the  method  of  expression  of  one  man's 
thoughts  or  another's,"  and  so  Marion  with  large- 
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souled  sympathy  had  soothed  the  girl's  fears  by  turning 
in  on  them  that  Light  which  burns  for  us  in  all  human 
love. 

And  now,  alter  three  weeks  the  sound  of  a  man's 
voice  brought  all  the  pain  back,  and1  the  agony  of  doubt 
which  she  had  been  trying  to  stitle. 

She  dashed  the  tears  from  her  eyes  and  stood  very 
still,  while  a  deep  resolve  took  form  within  her.  What 
had  just  happened  showed  her  that  she  must  face  her 
doubts  and  find  what  ground  they  had.  She  had  never 
meant  to  investigate  dogmas,  or  have  anything  to  do 
with  them  ;  now  she  knew  she  must.  She  must  know 
and  understand,  as  far  as  a  girl  can,  the  reason  for 
men's  opinions,  and  the  difference  in  them. 

Steeling  her  mind  to  the  task  with  determined 
courage,  she  began  to  decide  on  what  immediate  course 
she  would  take.  She  would  go  to  Mr.  Haward  and 
ask  him  what  were  the  best  books  to  read ;  then  she 
would  study  tnem  and  find  out  whether  the  different 
modes  of  expression  did  not,  underneath,  all  mean  the 
same  beautiful  thing,  or  whether  Mr.  Heggerty's  was 
the  only  right  one,  as  he  said. 

She  Wxould  go  and  ask  Mr.  Haward  at  once.  The 
sooner  she  began,  the  sooner  she  would  know. 

So  straightway,  forgetting  everything  else,  she  took 
the  short  cut  across  the  paddocks  to  Lyndin  Lea. 

When  she  arrived  there,  she  found  that  Philip  and 
Marion  had  gone  to  town  for  the  day  and  she  was  turning 
disconsolately  away,  when  it  occurred  to  her  that  at 
least  she  might  go  into  the  library  and  look  if  she  could 
find  anything  that  recommended  itself.  She  had  had 
permission  to  take  books  at  any  time. 

So  she  was  soon  scanning  the  shelves  with  an  eye  to 
suggestive  titles.  Slowly  she  moved  along,  passing 
most  with  a  cursory  glance,  but  now  and  then  taking 
down  a  volume,  looking  through  the  title-page  critical- 
ly, and  if  it  commended  itself  laying  it  aside  with  an  air 
of  grave  decision,  until  at  last  she  had  quite  a  large  pile, 
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some  of  which   had   names  that  sounded  most   promis- 
ing- 

Among  them  were  Max  Muller's  "Origin  and  Growth 
of  Religion,"  and  "  Anthropological  Religion," 
Spencer's  "  First  Principles  of  Psychology,"  Lang's 
"  Custom  and  Myth,"  Martineau's  "  Seat  of  Authority 
in  Religion,"  Comte's  "  Positivism  "  (she  knew  that 
had  caused  much  controversy,  so  she  had  better  find  out 
why);  Newman's  "Grammar  of  Assent"  caught  her 
eye,  and  she  took  that  down.  '  The  Christian  Doc- 
trine of  God  "  came  next,  then  John  Stuart  Mill's 
"  Utility  of  Religion,"  and  "Theism  "  was  seized  upon 
with  avidity.  That  sounded  very  well,  and  she  was  just 
thinking  that  perhaps  she  had  enough  to  start  on,  when 
the  title  of  an  ugly  pale  brown  book  arrested  her  at- 
tention, and  she  knit  her  brows,  trying  to  remember 
what  association  was  linked  in  her  mind  with  it  - 
Kant's  "  Metaphysics  of  Ethics!"  There  surely  wa.s 
something  hopeful  connected  with  that? 

Ah !  now  she  remembered.  Once  in  an  article  some- 
where, she  had  read  that  Frances  Power  Cobbe  had  said 
that  this  very  book  had  been  the  source  of  much  help- 
fulness to  her.  Now  Gwen  had  a  very  great  admiration 
and  respect  for  what  she  knew  of  that  interesting 
woman,  so  Kant's  "  Metaphysics  of  Ethics  "  was  taken 
down  with  much  satisfaction. 

"  If  it  could  help  a  woman  like  Frances  Power  Cobbe, 
it  ought  to  help  me,"  she  said,  confidently,  as  she 
put  it  beside  the  others. 

Then  suddenly  realising  the  dimensions  of  her  pile, 
she  regarded  it  doubtfully. 

It  seemed  rather  a  lot  to  lake  at  once.  As  she  must 
only  read  one  at  a  time,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
take  only  two  or  three  at  first.  She  looked  them 
through  regretfully,  and  found  it  hard  to  decide  which 
ones  to  discard. 

"  Well,  as  I  don't  know  which  to  choose,"  she  said 
at  last,  "perhaps  I  had  better  only  take  Kant.  I  know 
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he    is   helpful,    because   of   Miss   Cobbe.      Then    I    can 
have  the  others  after." 

Whereupon  she  proceeded  to  put  them  reluctantly 
away  again,  and  then  walked  hopefully  back  across 
the  paddocks  to  Glenburnie. 

At  the  hall  door  Mary  met  her  with  a  reproachful 
face. 

'  It's  just  lunch  time  now,  Miss  Leonards,  and  I've 
been  hout  in  the  garden  lookin'  for  you  hever-so-long. 
Mrs.  Watts  was  wonderin'  why  you  hadn't  done  them 
flowers  like. " 

Gwen  remembered  with  a  sudden  shock  that  she  had 
promised  to  do  them. 

Oh!  I  am  sorry  I  forgot  them."  She  went  hastily 
through  to  the  dining  room,  where  she  found  her  aunt 
before  a  tray  of  flowers,  hurriedly  putting  some  into 
the  table  vases. 

"  Oh!  auntie,  I  am  so  sorry  that  I  forgot  to  do  the 
flowers,"  began  Gwen,  eagerly,  and  she  explained  how 
she  had  been  to  Lyndin  Lea,  adding,  "  Let  me  finish 
them  for  you  now  please,  may  I?" 

No,  thank  you,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Watts,  coldly, 
"They  must  be  done  quickly — and  you  had  better 
get  ready  for  lunch,"  she  added,  with  a  glance  at  me 
girl's  wind-blown  hair,  "'  We  are  late  enough  as  it  is." 

Gwen  complied,  with  a  miserable  sense  of  the  lady's 
disapproval  upon  her  again. 

She  told  herself  that  she  was  absurd  to  think  that 
her  aunt  was  seriously  vexed  about  a  little  thing  that 
could  be  atoned  for  by  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  work  in 
the  afternoon  ;  it  was  only  her  manner,  which  deceived 
one. 

But  at  lunch  Mrs.  Watts  still  looked  severe,  and 
answered  her  niece's  remarks  in  such  a  tone  of  cold 
disapproval,  that,  as  they  two  were  alone,  the  meal  was 
a  miserably  uncomfortable  affair. 

"Oh!  daddy,"  said  Gwen,  softly,  when  she  had  gone 
to  her  room  afterwards,  "  you  used  to  say  sometimes 
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that  you  wondered  if  anything  would  ever  make  me 
meek — but  Aunt  Hester  can.  I  have  only  been  here 
a  fortnight,  yet  several  times  already  she  has  made 
me  feel  so  meek  and  small  that  it  seems  as  if  I  am 
hardly  fit  to  live."  ' 


CHAPTER    III. 

"  PHILIP    FACES    A    FACT." 

Mrs.  Heggerty's  three  daughters  were  sitting  before 
the  fire,  discussing  Gwen,  who  with  her  aunt  had  just 
left,  after  spending  the  afternoon  with  them. 

"  Isn't  she  affected?"  said  Carrie,  the  eldest. 

"  She  poses,  I  think,  and  tries  to  give  the  impression 
that  she  is  clever,"  said  Maggie,  the  youngest,  with  a 
toss  of  her  head. 

"She  does  not,"  said  Jean,  the  second  girl,  indig- 
nantly, "  she  is  the  most  natural  girl  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  think  she  is  pretty,  and  her  eyes  have  such  a  sweet 
look,  only  they  so  often  get  sad." 

"  Pretty!  said  Maggie,  the  family  beauty,  sarcasti- 
cally, "  Well,  Jean,  there  never  is  any  accounting  for 
your  taste.  I  don't  admire  dark-haired  people  myself." 

"Well,  I  do,"  said  Jean,  stoutly,  "  but  it  is  the  look 
in  Miss  Leonards'  face  that  I  love." 

"  Love!  dear  me;  has  she  roused  the  tender  passion 
already?  What  a  terribly  susceptible  mortal  you  are," 
and  the  other  two  girls  laughed. 

Jean  winced  at  the  customary  charge,  but  she 
answered  doggedly,  "  Yes  I  am  susceptible  to  mind 
and  soul  when  I  see  it." 

"  And  the  rest  of  us  are  not,  of  course;  what  a  mis- 
take it  was  for  Providence  to  send  a  superior  being  like 
you  into  this  family." 
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"  My  dear,  it  was  no  doubt  the  best  discipline  I 
could  have  had,"  answered  Jean,  mimicking  her  mother's 
tone  in  similar  admonitions  so  perfectly  that  her  sisters 
laughed,  and  harmony  was  thereby  restored. 

"I  wonder  how  she  likes  her  aunt?"  said  Carrie, 
reverting  to  the  subject  of  Gwen  again. 

"  I  wonder, — didn't  she  look  tired  in  her  eyes  when 
she  came  in?" 

'  Yes,  I  guess  she  would  much  rather  have  gone  on 
living  with  the  Hawards." 

"  I  should  think  she  would." 

"  So  should  I.  Oh  !  I  do  wish  mother  was  not  so  silly 
about  the  Hawards,"  said  Jean,  irritably.  "  They  are 
tne  nicest  people  up  here,  and  we  are  not  allowed  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  them." 

"Yes,  isn't  it  a  shame?  Mr.  Haward  is  the  only 
man  about  worth  looking  at,"  said  Maggie,  "  and  I  do 
like  him — heaps.  He  isn't  exactly  handsome,  is  he?  but 
he  always  looks  so  big — as  if  he  could  do  splendid 
things." 

"  Mother  says  Mrs.  Watts  doesn't  want  Gwen  to 
be  so  intimate  with  them,"  said  Carrie. 

Well,  I  wouldn't  be  stopped  from  being  intimate 
if  I  were  Gwen,"  said  Jean. 

You  don't  know  what  you  would  do,  my  child,  if 
Mrs.  Watts  were  to  try  and  make  you.  I  should  think 
she  would  have  a  finnicky,  worrying  way  of  making 
you  do  what  she  wants  for  the  sake  of  peace.  You 
see,  Gwen  will  soon  feel  that  she  doesn't  want  her  to 
go  much  to  the  Hawards." 


And  Carrie  was  not  far  wrong,  for  as  Gwen  walked 
thoughtfully  nome,  in  the  twilight,  she  was  wondering 
how  it  was  that  she  had  been  prevented  for  so  long  from 
going  to  Lyndin  Lea.  It  was  four  days  since  she  went 
over  that  morning  for  the  books,  and  each  day  since 
she  had  meant  to  go,  but  was  always  prevented  by 
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scrne  counter-plan  of  her  aunt's.  On  one  day  the  latter 
had  taken  her  to  town,  another  she  had  driven  her  over 
to  Peckwick  Hill  to  visit  Mrs.  Huddabee,  a  niece  of 
Mr  Watts  ;  yesterday,  just  as  Gwen  was  ready  to  go 
to  Marion,  her  aunt  had  told  her  that  she  would  like 
her  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  some  preserves, 
and  after  that  was  done,  it  had  rained  in  torrents ; 
this  morning  her  "  capable  housewife"  prospects  had 
been  advanced  by  her  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of 
making  butter,  and  cream-cheese,  while  the  afternoon 
had  been  taken  up  by  the  visit  to  the  Heggerty's. 

She  was  longing  to  see  her  dear  friends,  who  some- 
how seemed  nearer  of  kin  to  her  now  than  even  Mrs. 
Watts,  and  she  decided  to  ask  Mary  to  walk  over  with 
her  to  Lyndin  Lea  that  evening. 

Here  she  realised  that  Mrs.  Watts  was  speaking  to 
her. 

"  I  hope  you  had  a  pleasant  time  with  the  girls,  my 
dear." 

"Yes,  thank  you,  auntie,  and  I  like  Jean,  the 
second,  one,  ever  so  much." 

Mrs.  Watts  looked  disappointed.  She  considered 
Jean  brusque  and  headstrong,  and  personally  liked  her 
least — still  they  were  all  good  girls,  and  she  was  glad 
for  Gwen  to  take  up  with  anyone  who  would  keep  her 
from  the  Hawards. 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  companions,"  she  said,  "  I  have 
asked  them  to  come  and  see  you  often,  my  dear." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Gwen,  gently.  She  was  not  over- 
charmed  at  the  prospect,  but  a  rush  of  gratitude  warm- 
ed her  heart  at  the  thought  of  her  aunt's  care  for  her. 


That  evening,  just  as  she  was  preparing  to  go  over 
to  Marion,  Mary  came  upstairs  to  her  with  the  informa- 
tion that  Mr.  and  Miss  Haward  were  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  had  asked  for  her^ 
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In  a  moment  the  girl  had  flown  downstairs  and  was 
greeting  them  joyously. 

"  Oh!  it  is  so  long  since  I  have  seen  you,  it 
seemed  as  if  I  was  never  going  to  any  more,"  she  said, 
as  she  sat  down  by  Marion,  her  face  bright  and  glad. 

They  looked  at  her  intently. 

"  She  is  happy  here,"  was  the  relieved  mental  com- 
ment of  both. 

'  We    have    been   wondtering    what   had    become    of 
you,"  said  Philip. 

"Yes — I  was  quite  anxious,  and  I  should  have  been 
over  to  see  after  you,  but  I  have  been  extra  busy," 
said  Marion. 

Before  Gwen  could  reply  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs. 
Watts  entered  with  a  stately  greeting,  and  sat  down. 

Somehow  the  light  went  out  of  Gwen's  face,  but  she 
rose  and  fetched  a  cushion  to  put  in  the  back  of  her 
aunt's  big  chair,  which  Mrs.  Watts  immediately  re- 
pudiated, although  she  had  been  complaining  of  weari- 
ness. 

"  No,  thank  you,  my  dear,"  she  said  coldly,  "  I  am 
not  an  invalid  that  I  should  want  a  cushion  always  in 
attendance. " 

And  she  sat  up  very  straight  in  the  deep  curved 
chair,  with  a  great  gulf. between  its  back  and  hers. 

After  that,  they  all  simply  talked  banalities  until  Mr. 
Watts  came  in,  making  a  wholesome  stir  like  a  fresh 
gully  wind. 

"Ah!  Haward — the  very  man  I  want  to  see — the 
very  man.  Just  come  and  look  at  some  specimens  I've 
got  from  the  Kingadoola  mine;  they  are  splendid, 
splendid,"  and  he  marched  Philip  off. 

Mrs.  Watts  breathed  more  freely,  and  presently  be- 
gan to  consult  with  Marion  about  a  certain  poor  family 
in  the  township. 

Gwen  listened  dutifully  for  a  while  and  then  slipped 
quietly  out  of  the  room. 

She  wanted  so  much  to  talk  to  Philip,  and  ask  him 
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about  those  books.  She  had  been  only  disappointed 
and  depressed  so  far,  over  her  reading  of  Kant — of 
course  she  hadn't  read  much  yet — and  there  must  be 
some  kind  of  help  to  an  understanding  of  life  in  the 
book,  or  else  Miss' Cobbe  wouldn't  have  got  any. 

If  she  told  her  uncle  that  she  wanted  to  talk  to 
Philip,  he  would  give  her  the  chance,  she  knew.  She 
had  already  realised  that  she  might  expect  things  from 
her  uncle  that  she  would  not  dream  of  now  from  her 
aunt. 

She  went  to  the  door  of  what  was  called  Mr.  Watts' 
study — but  the  gentleman  never  studied.  He  retired 
there  occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  letter, 
or  for  a  surreptitious  smoke,  but  that  was  all. 

He  was  in  there  now  with  Philip,  so  Gwen  knocked, 
confidently. 

"  Come  in,"  called  Mr.  Watts,  cheerily. 

She  opened  the  door.  "  It's  only  me,  uncle.  I 
wondered  if  you  would  let  me  say  my  little  say  to  Mr. 
Haward,  when  you  have  finished  yours?" 

"Hey!  what!  you  want  to  have  a  talk  with  him,  do 
you?  Well,  come  along,  my  pet,  come  along." 

Gwen  advanced  willingly.  The  tete-a-tete  she  want- 
ed would  be  somewhat  circumscribed  by  Mr.  Watts' 
presence,  but  she  could  not  exactly  tell  him  that. 

Philip  smiled  at  her  as  she  sat  down.  "I  have 
been  wanting  to  talk  to  you,"  he  said,  "  and  this 
is  the  last  chance  before  we  go.  Has  Marion  told  you 
that  we  go  to-morrow?" 

"Go?"  said  the  girl,  blankly—"  Where?" 

"  I  thought  Marion  would  have  told  you,"  he  re- 
plied, gravely.  "  We  have  to  take  a  run  over  to  Mel- 
bourne. My  sister's  husband,  Mr.  Aneer,  is  very  seri- 
ously ill,  and  she  has  telegraphed  to-night  for  us  to 
come,  so  we  leave  by  the  express  to-morrow." 

"  Oh!"  There  was  a  note  of  utter  desolateness  in 
that  little  word. 

"  I  hope  that  we  may  soon  be  back  again,"  went  on 
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Philip,  "  and  that  Mr.  Aneer  may  not  be  in  the  danger 
that  they  fear. " 

Here  Mr.  Watts,  with  the  instinct  of  a  gentleman, 
rose  to  his  feet.  He  had  the  kindest  heart  in  the  world 
— but,  as  his  wife  said,  no  discretion. 

'  Well,  well,  '  he  said,  "  going  to  Melbourne,  Ha- 
ward,  are  you? — going  away — Well,  I'll  just  have  a 
hunt  and  see  if  I  can  find  those  other  specimens.  I'll 
have  a  good  hunt,"  and  patting  Gwen's  soft  hair,  he 
went  out  reiterating,  "  I'll  have  a  good  hunt." 

Outside  the  door  he  paused  and  gave  his  action  a 
momentary  consideration — for  he  was  bound  to  re- 
member that  he  was  Mrs.  W'atts'  husband. 

'  Well,  well,"  he  concluded,  "  no  doubt  her  aunt 
would  not  approve — but  he's  her  father's  friend — her 
father's  friend,"  and  he  went  quietly  away  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  drawing-room." 

"  We  are  very  sorry  to  go  away  just  now,"  said 
Philip,  in  a  low  voice,  as  the  door  closed  on  Mr.  Watts» 
"  but  it  is  inevitable." 

"Oh!  yes,  of  course — your  sister  must  want  you; 
and  I  am  selfish  enough  to  want  you  here  when  she 
needs  you  there."  Gwen  swept  her  hand  over  her 
brow,  and  then  after  a  moment's  silence  plunged  into 
the  subject  that  was  filling  her  mind. 

"And  I  took  one  book  of  yours,  and  I  want  some 
more  after. — You  see,  Mr.  Haward,  I  must  know  if 
father  was  wrong  or  Mr.  Heggerty.  And  I  can't  go  on 
letting  you  or  Marion  comfort  me  with  your  faith  until 
I  know  what  the  difference  in  men's  opinions  means. — 
You  and  Marion  might  be  wrong,"  she  explained 
anxiously;  "but,  oh,  Mr.  Heggerty  can't  be  right." 

Philip  made  an  impulsive  movement  and  then  re- 
strained himself.  He  did  not  speak  for  some  moments, 
and  when  Gwen  glanced  up  he  was  looking  down  at 
her  with  strange,  kind  eyes;  but  his  face  was  white, 
and  his  mouth  stern. 

"Dear  child,"    he   said   then,    making    an     effort    to 
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speak  quietly;  "I  wish  I  could  help  you; — but  it  is  best 
for  a  while  for  you  to  try  and  fight  your  own  way  to 
a  real  conviction. — Take  any  of  my  books  you  like, — 
and  don't  be  afraid  to  believe  in  it  when  the  best  that 
we  know,  and  the  great  and  the  beautiful,  speak  up  for 
God  and  call  for  an  equal  creed." 

Mary  knocked  at  the  door  at  this  point,  with  a  re- 
quest from  Mrs.  Watts  that  Gwen  would  go  back  to 
the  drawing  room,  as  Miss  Haward  was  asking  for 
her. 

Gwen  rose  at  once.  "Yes,  I  must  see  Marion.  Oh! 
I  wish — I  wish  you  were  not  going  away  to  Mel- 
bourne." 

"So  do  I,"  said  Philip,  with  passionate  vehemence, 
as  the  door  closed  upon  her. 


"I  don't  believe  you  people  have  really  any  business 
to  go  away  and  leave  me,"  said  Gwen,  half  an  hour 
later,  as  she  stood  at  the  big  garden  gates  saying  good- 
bye to  her  friends 

Mrs.  Watts  had  expostulated  with  her  about  going 
out  with  them,  on  the  grounds  of  the  damp  air  and 
darkness,  but  she  had  disclaimed  the  fear  of  either,  as 
she  wound  a  shawl  round  her  shoulders — and  there  she 
stood  now  at  the  gates. 

"Oh!  I  don't  believe  you  have  any  right  to  leave 
me. " 

"I  don't  believe  we  have,"  said  Marion,  tenderly, 
as  she  wrapped  the  white  shawl  closer. 

"Well,  if  you  stay  too  long,  I  shall  run  away  and 
come  to  you,  that's  all." 

"We  shall  come  back  as  soon  as  ever  we  can,  dear," 
said  Marion,  as  she  kissed  the  girl's  quivering  face. 

"Yes,"  said  Philip,  registering  a  vow,  as  for  a 
moment  he  held  a  little  cold  hand  in  his. 

Later  on  Mrs.  Watts  welcomed  Gwen's  reappear 
ance  with  severe  silence.  Gwen  essayed  to  talk,  but 
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receiving  only  cold  monosyllabic  replies,  and  feeling 
sad  and  desolate,  she  said  good-night  and  went  to  her 
room. 

"I  do  wish  Aunt  Hester  would  say  when  she  is  vexed 
with  me,  and  why  she  is,"  she  said  to  herself,  wearily, 
as  she  mounted  the  stairs,  "lor  I  can  feel  that  she  is, 
often  enough." 


Long  after  Marion  had  gone  to  bed  that  night,  Philip 
paced  up  and  down  the  dewy,  green  lawn,  fighting 
his  own  heart. 

He  could  not  pretend  any  longer  to  hide  from  himself 
that 

"A  girl 
Held  all  his  heart-strings  in  her  small  white  hand," 

for  it  was  true.  He  knew  that  a  little  unformed  girl 
of  scarcely  twenty  had  stormed  his  heart,  which  had 
been  imperviable  so  far  to  many  beautiful  and  brilliant 
and  clever  women  whom  he  had  met. 

He  loved  Owen.  He  believed  that  he  had  loved  her 
ever  since  he  first  saw  her  glowing,  eager  face  on  board 
the  steamer — but  that  last  mattered  nothing.  The  great 
fact  remained  that  the  deep  love  of  his  mature  man- 
hood was  given  to  her.  And  she? — 

He  smiled  as  he  thought  of  it  tenderly.  She  had 
never  given  love  in  connection  with  him  one  thought, 
and  she  might  never  do  so.  It  was  not  even  fair  to 
seek  her  in  that  way  yet. 

She  must  be  free  to  enter  into  that  womanhood,  where 
Love  was  waiting  for  her,  and  choose  as  her  own  heart 
led. 

As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  she  had  too  many  asso- 
ciations that  roused  affection  and  girlish  gratitude ; 
and  he  would  never  build  on  that ;  and  apart  from  it, 
was  it  at  all  probable  that  she  could  ever  love  him? 

He  shook  back  the  hair  that  the  wind  blew  over  his 
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brows  and  stood  erect,  facing  the  possible  future,  into 
which  loomed  the  chance  of  some  other  man  winning 
her. 

"No,  no,"  he  protested,  while  an  unreasoning  rush 
of  anger  surged  at  the  thought.  "No,  no,  you  are 
mine,  little  girl,  though  you  do  not  know  it — you  arc- 
mine." 

The  walking  to  and  from  became  more  rapid  here, 
and  his  thoughts  went  back  to  his  talk  with  Gwen  that 
evening. 

Little,  tender,  frail  girl !  with  a  mind  that  could 
grasp  life's  problems,  and  a  heart  that  could  suffer ! 
Why  must  the  fiery  upward  way  of  pain  be  hers?  Why 
could  she  not  go  by  the  simple,  easy  path  of  faith? 

And  he  was  to  be  practically  debarred  from  helping 
her — at  least  for  the  present — for  Mrs.  Watts  had  inti- 
mated that  his  honour  would  certainly  be  impugned, 
in  her  estimation,  if  he  tried  to  influence  her  niece's 
thought ! 

He  threw  back  his  head  impatiently.  Why  didn't 
Mrs.  Watts  pray  for  a  little  sense,  instead  of  praying 
so  earnestly  that  other  folks  might  see  with  her  eyes? 
Then  his  face  softened.  Poor  Mrs.  Watts !  she  was 
really  in  earnest — there  was  no  cant  about  her ;  she  was 
brave  and  true — and  if  she  thought  his  opinions  were 
terrible  wolves  masquerading  before  her  lamb  in  sheep's 
clothing,  she  was  right  in  trying  to  protect  the  lamb. 

And  then,  wasn't  she  one  of  those  against  whose 
class  he  had  once  ignorantly  offended  to  his  own  bitter 
grief  ? 

God  keep  him  now  from  offending  Mrs.  Watts. 

But  how  was  he  going  to  stand  by  and  see  Gwen 
suffer? — He  had  told  Mrs.  Watts  he  would  not. 

He  bared  his  head,  and  lifting  his  face,  stood  still, 
watching  the  clouds  drift  over  Glenburnie,  while  the 
wind,  sweeping  through  the  valley  with  a  sound  of 
coming  storm,  beat  fiercely  upon  him. 

He  stood  there  for  some  time,  watching  with  a  tender 
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light  on  his  face  that  house  where  Gwen  slept  in  peace ; 

then  he  left  the  storm-swept  garden,  and  went  indoors. 

Next    day   Gwen   received    the   following    note    from 

him  : — 

"Little  One,— 

"James  Russell  Lowell  has  a  strong  word  for  you, 
and  for  all  those  who  stand  where  you  are,  so  I  want  to 
send  you  it  before  I  go : — 

"'If  thon  hast  wanderings  in  the  wilderness 

And  find'st  not  Sinai,  'tis  thy  soul  is  poor  ; 
There  towers  the  mountain  of  the  Voice  no  less, 
Which  whoso  seeks  shall  find ' '' 


CHAPTER   IV. 

"A     HORSE    AND    ITS     RIDER." 

One  afternoon  Gwen  walked  along  the  main  road 
that  leads  from  Larraweira  with  a  pleasant  sense  of 
freedom  upon  her,  which  she  would  have  found,  had 
she  analysed  it,  came  from  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Watts  had 
gone  to  town  for  the  day. 

The  morning  had  been  spent  in  the  performance  of 
various  little  household  duties  with  which  her  aunt  had 
entrusted  her ;  but  now  this  bright,  sunny,  blue-skyed 
afternoon  was  her  own. 

With  a  writing  block  and  Kant's  book  under  her  arm 
she  walked  happily  on,  forgetting  perplexity  and  sor- 
row in  the  pure  joy  of  being  alive  on  such  a  day — one 
"specially  produced"  in  Australia,  when  the  elements 
are  in  perfect  accord,  as  then. 

She  meant  to  select  a  lovely  spot,  write  a  letter  to 
Marion  and  Philip,  and  then  have  a  quiet  hour  or  two 
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with  Kant,  for  she  had  found  that  it  was  necessary 
to  give  him  concentrated,  uninterrupted  attention. 

Presently  she  came  to  a  turn  of  the  road,  where  a 
view  was  revealed  that  chained  her  to  that  spot. 

The  roadway  was  cut  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  the  up- 
ward part  of  which  rose  steeply  to  the  left — to  the  right, 
below  the  post  and  wire  fence,  it  sloped  almost  perpen- 
dicularly to  a  green  gully,  through  which,  at  this  time  of 
year,  a  swollen  creek  struggled  along  a  rugged  way. 
At  the  far  end,  where  the  ground  rose  again,  the  stream 
had  been  dammed  up,  by  great  boulders,  between  two 
hills,  forming  at  the  foot  of  them  a  small  Jake,  whose 
flood-waters  now  leapt  over  the  confining  rocks  and 
down  to  the  creek  below  in  a  swirling  tide. 

Gwen  watched  them  for  a  time  in  fascinated  delight, 
then  she  sought  out  a  fallen  tree  trunk  and'  sat  down 
to  carry  out  her  programme. 

She  was  not  likely  to  be  interrupted  here,  for  it  was 
a  lonely  part  of  the  road,  with  no  houses  near,  so  she 
took  out  her  fountain  pen  and  her  block  with  a  sigh  of 
content. 

Whatever  philosophical  and  theological  contentions 
there  might  be  abroad  in  the  world,  Nature's  constant 
attestation  of  beauty  did  speak  up  for  Love,  in  the  de- 
sign of  all  things — and  in  that  she  would  trust. 

Her  pen  was  soon  flying  over  the  paper. 

"My  dearest  People, — 

"If  I  could  only  know  that  the  desire  to  see  you  which 
flames  on  unceasingly  in  my  heart,  could  find  some 
answering  spark  of  longing  me-wards  in  yours,  I 
should  know  you  would  come  home  to  me  soon. 

"  Folks  say  you  have  been  away  three  weeks,  but  to 
me  that  sounds  most  untruthful ;  it  must  be  longer 
when  it  seems  like  a  'waste  of  years.' 

"1  am  so  glad  that  Mr.  Aneer  is  better,  and  do  hope 
his  recovery  won't  be  the  tedious  affair  you  fear.  1 
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hope  this,  very  much,  for  his  sake,  but  also,  I  grieve 
to  relate,  more  for  mine  own. 

"Ah!  well — don't  abandon  me  as  impossibly  selfish, 
but  hear  how  I  am  progressing  in  the  virtuous  role  of 
a  good  housewife. 

"I  am  indeed  learning  'domestication,'  as  'every  girl 
ought  to  fit  her  for  the  duties  of  life,  etc.,  etc.,'  and 
soon  I  shall  be  able  to  put  you  to  the  blush  about  such 
matters. 

"I  am  only  nineteen  summers  (and  nearly  twenty  win- 
ters as  they  come  out  here),  but  my  way  of  life  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  and  that  which 
did  accompany  my  life  hitherto,  as  books,  microscopes, 
chemical  combinations,  and  lectures  galore,  'I  must 
not  look  to  have,  but  in  their  stead,' — sewing,  house- 
hold duties,  knitting,  dozing  at  eve  in  the  ingle  corner, 
and  attending  the  kirk  (which  latter  'the  poor  heart 
would  fain  deny,  but  dare  not.') 

"Ah  !  well,  it  all  means  that  one  of  these  days  when  I 
am  the  nice,  capable  wife  of  some  happy  young  farmer, 
you  two  gazing  on  my  perfectly  ordered,  spotless  house, 
will  exclaim  with  one  accord,  '  Who  would  have 
thought  it?" 

Here  she  looked  up  and  her  eyes  wandered  absently 
to  the  falling  waters.  "How  strange  it  would  be  if  that 
ever  really  came  true,"  she  said  "Oh  !  father,  my  dear, 
dearest,  wherever  you  are  in  the  great  world — would 
you  grieve,  I  wonder,  if  you  knew  how  utterly  my  way 
of  life  has  changed?  Or  would  you,  too,  think  that  it 
might  be  best  for  me  now  to  have  this  life  for  a  time?" 

She  sat  still,  dreaming  in  the  sunlight  for  a  while, 
rhen  went  back  to  her  letter. 

"Speaking  of  the  kirk,"  she  wrote,  "reminds  me 
that  you  ought  to  feel  very  hopeful  about  me,  as  I 
have  been  going  muchly  to  the  kirk  of  late.  My  auntie 
goes — and  takes  me — twice  a  day  on  the  Sunday,  and 
one  night  every  week. 
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"Froude  says  'Religious  men  express  themselves  in 
all  moods  and  all  tenses  except  the  present  indicative,' 
and  Gwennie  has  been  experiencing  the  proof  on't. 

"Yesterday  we  had  a  sermon  from  Mr.  Heggerty  on 
'Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  with  unbelievers.'  It  was 
a  marvellous  combination  of  contradictions — truly 
powerful  as  such — but  it  made  me  understand,  a  wee, 
some  reason  for  my  daddy's  passionate  advocacy  of  the 
inclusion  of  logic  in  the  education  of  the  young. 

"Anyway,  Mr.  Heggerty  made  us  quake  in  our  shoes 
over  the  terrible  possibilities  of  an  unequal  yoke — so 
if  there  should  be  any  need,  let  me  warn  you  now,  in 
a  friendly  way,  to  beware  of  it. 

"I  have  not  been  near  Lyndin  Lea;  I  could  not  bear 
to  go,  it  is  too  dreadfully  empty.  I  had  to  walk  past 
this  afternoon,  so  I  turned  my  head  the  other  way, 
not  meaning  to  look  at  it,  but  John,  the  gardener,  saw 
me  from  afar,  and  came  to  the  hedge  to  'spier'  at  me 
as  I  was  passing;  but  I  kept  my  eyes  on  Brown's  pad- 
dock all  the  time. 

"Let  me  see,  this  is  1896;  if  you  are  not  careful  we 
shall  be  into  the  twentieth  century  before  you  come 
home." 

Here  the  sound  of  a  horse  trotting  along  the  road 
vaguely  disturbed  her ;  then  she  became  suddenly  con- 
scious of  another  presence,  and  looking  up  quickly, 
beheld  a  young  man  on  a  magnificent  black  horse, 
standing  in  the  road  a  few  paces  away,  and  looking 
steadfastly  and  curiously  at  her.  As  she  lifted  her  eyes 
he  dismounted  nimbly  and  took  off  his  hat. 

"Pardon  me.  I  am  afraid  I  startled  you,"  he  said, 
as  he  saw  her  colour  deepen;  "but  would  you  kindly 
tell  me  if  this  is  the  road  to  Larraweira?" 

"Yes,  it  is;  you  go  straight  on,  and  the  township 
is  half  a  mile  ahead." 

"Thank  you;  I  felt  sure  of  it,"  was  the  grave  reply. 
"And  could  you  tell  me  where  Miss  Gwen  Leonards  is 
staying?" 
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Gwen   gave  a  little  start  of   surprise. 

"I  am  Mjss  Leonards,"  she  said,  quietly. 

The  stranger's  face  broke  into  smiles,  and  he  held 
out  his  hand  eagerly. 

"I  knew  it;  I  felt  sure  of  it  as  soon  as  I  saw  you. 
Oh!  Gwen,  don't  you  know  me?" 

"No,"  she  said,  breathlessly.  But  even  as  she  said  it 
something  in  the  bronzed  merry  face  suggested  Mr. 
Watts,  and  her  eyes  widened. 

"Oh  !"  she  said,  "you  are  not,  you  can't  be  Willie  .'  " 

"But  I  am,  though,  and  awfully  delighted  to  meet 
you  a  little  sooner  than  I  expected." 

"Are  you  really  Willie?  Oh!  how  queer  and  how 
nice,"  said  Gwen,  jumping  to  her  feet  and  holding  out 
her  hands  impulsively. 

Then  they  looked  at  each  other — these  two  cousins 
who  had  not  met  since  they  were  children — and  re- 
marked the  change  that  the  years  had  brought,  with 
distinct  approval. 

Willie's  eyes  especially  showed  admiration  as  they 
rested  on  the  piquant  bright  face,  framed  by  its  fluffy 
dark  hair,  and  the  graceful  girlish  form  in  its  simple 
dress. 

"Oh!  you  are  quite  different  from  the  little  boy  I 
knew,"  said  Gwen,  smiling,  as  she  scanned  her  cousin's 
face  for  a  trace  of  the  old  play-fellow. 

"Am  I?  Well,  you  are  very  much  like  the  little  girl 
I  knew,  grown  up;  but  you  see  a  man  alters  much 
more  than  a  girl  in  growing  up,"  said  Willie,  and  he 
stroked  his  trim  brown  moustache  complacently.  "Do 
you  remember  those  old  days  in  Devonshire?" 

"Indeed,  I  do,"  laughed  the  girl,  "I  expect  I  re- 
member more  than  you  do." 

"Not  you,"  protested  Willie,  with  a  sentimental 
glance;  "I  don't  believe  I  have  forgotten  one  incident 
of  that  time  1  spent  with  you." 

"Well,"  said  Gwen,  gaily,  "since  we  were  both  mere 
babes  then,  we  won't  quarrel  over  our  reminiscences, 
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but  we'll  compare  notes  just  for  fun,  some  day,"  she 
added,  a  pleasant  sense  of  companionship>  which  had 
been  lacking  in  her  life  of  late,  coming  to  her  as  she 
looked  into  her  cousin's  good-natured,  handsome  face. 

"Why  did  you  ask  me  the  way  to  Larraweira,  when 
you  knew  it  so  much  better  than  I?" 

"Simply  because  it  was  the  only  excuse  I  could  make 
to  speak  to  you  at  all,  and  I  was  certain  who  you 
were." — Here  the  beautiful  horse  began  to  tug  at  the 
bridle  Willie  held  in  his  hand,  and  showed  an  inclina- 
tion to  prance  aboilt  the  road.  "He  thinks  it  is  time 
I  moved  on,"  said  his  master,  turning  worshipping 
eyes  upon  the  animal.  "Isn't  he  a  beauty?" 

"He  is  simply  magnificent,"  said  Gwen,  warmly. 
'"What  is  his  name?" 

"Starlight;  he  is  a  thoroughbred,  and  as  fleet  as 
they  make  them,"  said  Willie,  proudly,  patting  the 
beautiful  creature's  neck. 

"It  must  be  lovely  to  ride  him,"  said  Gwen. 

"Can   you  ride?"  asked  her  cousin,  eagerly. 

"Ye-es,"  said  Gwen,  doubtfully,  remembering  her 
essays  at  the  equestrian  art. 

"Well,  if  you  can,  we  will  have  some  grand  times 
together,"  said  Willie;  "horses  are  the  best  sport  in 
the  world,"  and  his  eyes  kindled  with  enthusiasm  for 
them. 

"Oh!  I  shall  love  it,"  said  Gwen,  her  pulses  already 
tingling  at  the  exhilarating  thought  of  flying  through 
the  air  on  such  a  noble  steed  as  Starlight. 

He  plunged  and  pranced  again,  so  Gwen  picked  up 
her  pen  and  writing  materials,  and  they  began  to  walk 
towards  home. 

When  they  had  gone  about  a  quarter  of  a  mi'e  the 
girl  discovered  that  she  had  left  her  book  behind. 

"Oh!"  she  said1,  with  an  exclamation  of  distress, 
''I  have  left  a  book  of  Mr.  Ha  ward's  on  that  tree." 

"I'll  ride  back  and  get  it,"  said  Willie;  "I  shall 
soon  overtake  you." 
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"Oh!  thank  you.  It  is  an  ugly  reddie-brown  book." 
It  was  only  a  few  seconds  before  Starlight  and  his 
master  were  back.  They  flew  along  the  road,  and 
reined  in  at  her  side ;  then  Willie  dismounted  and 
handed  her  the  book,  first  looking  at  the  title,  then  at 
her  with  startled,  horrified  eyes. 

"Metaphysics    of    Ethics!"     Good    God,    Gwen,   are 
you  one  of  those  bluestocking  girls?" 
She  laughed  up  at  his  scared  face. 
"Oh!    dear,   no  !   I    am  far   from   it,    Willie;    I     am 
afraid  I  will  never  be  one." 

"Don't  say  you  are  afraid;  say  you  thank  the  Lord 
for  it.  Clever  women  are  awful,  Gwen,"  he  said,  ear- 
nestly. 

She  laughed  again  merrily.  "Evidently  you  have 
had  some  memorable  rencontre. — Are  you  going  to  stay 
at  home  now?" 

"Yes,  for  the  present.  You  see  I  think  I  ought  to 
look  after  things  a  bit,"  he  said,  confidentially.  "You 
know  we  have  a  big  farm  at  Dan  Dan,  two  miles  out, 
which  is  being  frightfully  mismanaged,  and  of  course 
at  the  Agricultural  College  I  have  learned  how  to  make 
the  best  use  of  the  land." 

"Oh!  yes;  but  your  father  is  very  successful,  isn't 
he>" 

Willie  smiled  indulgently.  "Yes.  Father  has  been 
n  successful  man,  but  then  he's  had  luck.  The  stations 
up  north  have  made  his  money,  and  then  he  has  had 
all  the  best  life  out  of  Dan  Dan ; — the  soil  is  nothing 
like  what  it  was —  now  it  wants  fertilising  and  man- 
agement;  but  the  pater  doesn't  understand  agronomy." 
And  for  a  while  Willie  laid  down  the  law,  in  a  lordlv 
way,  about  the  treatment  of  the  soil,  using  terms  that 
were  less  intelligible  than  Greek  to  Gwen. 

When  he  came  to  a  momentary  pause,  she  lifted  her 
face  innocently,  and  said,  "Good  God!  Willie,  I  hope 
that  even  in  the  subject  of  agriculture  you  are  not  a 
pedant." 
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He  looked  at  her  quickly,  and  seeing  the  mischief 
in  her  eyes,  the  colour  rose  in  his  bronzed  face,  and  he 
laughed  a  little  confusedly. 

"Whatever  I  am,"  he  said,  with  an  admiring  glance, 
"I  see  that  you  are  an  adept  in  the  art  of  giving  tit  for 
tat." 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watts  were  well  pleased  to  find  when 
they  reached  home  that  Willie  had  arrived,  and  that 
he  and  Gwen  were  already  good  friends.  He  was  their 
only  son,  and  each,  in  their  different  way,  lavished 
their  secret  Jove  upon  him,  and'  cherished  ambitions 
for  his  future. 

Gwen's  heart  went  out  tenderly  to  her  aunt,  as  she 
saw  the  little  pink  flush  on  her  cheeks  and  the  light 
in  her  eyes  as  she  watched  her  son,  with  a  sort  of 
subdued  intensity ;  always  withdrawing  her  gaze  as 
soon  as  his  eyes  turned  in  her  direction.  So  he  never 
dreamed  of  the  fire  that  burnt  for  him  under  the  cold 
exterior  of  his  mother's  reserve. 

But  Gwen  saw,  and  felt  intuitively  something  of  its 
strength,  and  her  own  heart  warmed. 

Would  Willie's  homecoming  help  her,  perhaps,  to 
get  nearer  to  this  aunt  who  used  to  write  that  she 
longed  to  have  the  niece  with  her,  whom  she,  now, 
really  kept  at  such  a  distance  from  herself? 

Mr.  Watts  showed  openly  his  affection  and  interest 
in  the  son  who  was  at  once  his  pride  and  his  great 
amusement. 

Well,  my  boy,"  he  said,  when  the  tea  was  over  and 
they  all  gathered  round  the  fire.  "Well,  and  what  are 
you  going  to  be  after  now?" 

"Well,  father,  I  thought  it  was  time  the  Dan  Dan 
affairs  were  taken  in  hand  a  bit." 

"You  did?  Ah!  What's  the  matter  there?"  The 
twinkle  in  her  uncle's  eye  here  arrested  Gwen's  atten- 
tion. 
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But  Willie  was  fresh  from  Roseworthy,  and  con- 
sidered that  he  knew  more  than  a  thing  or  two  that  his 
father  did  not ;  therefore  he  discoursed  grandiloquently 
on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  method 
of  cultivation  and  that,  and  the  superiority  of  the  new 
ones  to  the  old. 

"Oh!  well,  my  lad,"  said  his  father,  rising  at  last, 
and  passing  his  hand  over  his  mouth  to  hide  a  broad 
smile;  "if  you  can  raise  more  than  thirty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  which  we've  had  many  a  year  at  Dan  Dan,  I 
shall  be  convinced." 

Then  as  he  passed  Gwen  he  patted  her  on  the  head 
and  chuckled. 

"What  about  the  half -penny,  my  dear;  what  about 
the  half-penny?" 


A  day  or  two  later,  Evie  Aneer  was  leaning  against 
Miss  Haward's  knee,  talking  disconsolately  about  the 
narrow  limits  of  her  life. 

Philip  sat  reading  in  the  window,  buried  in  a  new 
book  of  surpassing  interest. 

Evie  was  nineteen,  and  the  eldest  of  Mrs.  Aneer's 
children,  seven  in  all,  who  graduated  down  to  the  age 
of  two  years. 

"You  see,  auntie,"  Evie  was  saying  decidedly;  "it 
is  time  I  went  about  more;  I  am  old  enough." 

"Well,  dear,  I  think  there  is  so  much  time  before 
you,"  said  Marion,  "that  as  your  mother  is  not  very 
strong  just  now,  you  would  lose  nothing  if  you  gave 
one  year  up  to  her  and  left  the  dear  frivolities  alone 
till  she  is  more  able  to  launch  you  into  them." 

"Oh!  auntie,  I  do  believe  you  think   I  am  selfish?" 

Marion  smiled,  but  did  not  deny  the  charge,  and  just 
then  Evie  sprang  up  to  answer  the  postman's  ring. 

Next  moment  she  was  back  with  the  letters. 

"Not  one  for  me,"  she  said;  "one  for  mother,  one 
for  you,  auntie,  and  two  for  the  G.P.,  which  signifies 
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to  some  people  the  'General  Post,'  and  to  others  the 
'Greedy  Pig,'  "  she  added,  as  she  handed  Philip's  por- 
tion to  hi-m. 

He  read  them,  and  was  soon  absorbed  in  his  book 
again. 

Marion's  letter  was  the  one  from  Gwen,  written  on 
the  day  of  Willie's  arrival.  She  read  it  through 
eagerly,  then  crossed  over  and  gave  it  to  her  brother. 

Philip  received  it  abstractedly,  but  seeing  whose  it 
was,  his  face  woke  up,  and  putting  the  letter  in  his 
pocket  he  opened  the  French  window  and  stepped  out 
into  the  garden. 

"Auntie,"  said  Evie,  who  had  observed  all  these  pro- 
ceedings;  "auntie,  was  that  letter  from  the  Gwen  girl? 
— that  one  you  gave  to  Uncle  Phil?" 

"Yes,"  said  Marion,   rather  absently. 

"I  thought  so.  I  noticed  Uncle  Phil  put  it  in  his 
pocket." 

Marion's  pale  face  flushed  a  little. 

"You  see  he  is  interested  in  what  concerns  Gwen;  he 
is  her  father's  trustee." 

Evi   shrugged   her  pretty   shoulders. 

"Oh!"  she  said,  sarcastically;  "I  see  it  is  the  ro- 
mantic guardianship  business." 

"No,"  answered  Marion,  quietly;  "unfortunately  it 
is  not.  If  Phil,  had  been  her  only  guardian  we  would 
not  have  had  to  give  her  up  to  Mrs.  Watts." 

"Well,  I'm  very  glad  you  had  to." 

"Why?" 

"Because  I  am  jealous,  auntie.  I  don't  like  the 
Gwen  girl ;  you  both  think  too  much  of  her,  and  I  won't 
have  it." 

"Oh!  Evie,  when  she  is  all  alone  in  the  world,  would 
you  grudge  her  a  friend,  dear?" 

"No,  not  a  friend ;  but  I  grudge  you  and  uncle — you 
are  mine.  But  tell  me,  is  she  nicer  looking  than  I 
am?" 
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Marion  looked  at  the  pretty,  discontented  face,  with 
its  aureole  of  golden  hair,  and  shook  her  head. 

"She  is  not  as  pretty  as  you,  dearie,  but  she  is  more 
beautiful. " 

Evie  raised  her  pencilled  eyebrows.  "What  a  para- 
doxical remark.  I  suppose  it  means  that  she  has  one 
of  those  faces  that  are  'full  of  soul.'  I  hate  those  kinds 
of  faces,  and  the  girls  that  belong  to  them  are  always 
prigs." 

"Wait  till  you  see  Gwen,  and'  you  will  be 
ashamed  that  you  could  ever  imagine  her  a  prig,"  said 
Marion,  a  little  warmly,  "I  venture  to  prophesy  that 
you  will  fall  desperately  in  love  with  her." 

"Not  I,"  said  Evie.  "I  will  leave  that  to  you, 
dear  (and  Uncle  Phil.),"  she  added,  mentally. 

"Well,  we  will  wait  till  you  come  to  us  next  sum- 
mer," said  Marion,  rising,  "I  am  going  to  sit  with  your 
father  now,  and  I  wish,  dear,  you  would  take  your 
mother  for  a  little  walk." 

#*#*«•* 

Life  in  her  aunt's  home  became  very  different  for 
Gwen  now  that  Willie  had  come  home.  Change,  in- 
terest, and  companionship  had  come  to  her  again  with 
him.  The  long  evenings  which  had  been  such  a  secret 
trial  to  her,  when  her  aunt  sewed  or  knitted  in  her 
chair  by  the  fire,  and  her  uncle  dozed  in  his  (when 
he  was  there),  had  no  longer  any  dread  for  her,  for 
Willie  was  only  too  eager  to  take  possession  of  her 
time. 

In  the  afternoons,  when  he  was  not  absorbed  in  his 
experiments  at  Dan  Dan,  he  would  take  her  out  driv- 
ing, or  they  would  go  for  long  walks  over  the  hills, 
"pioneering,"  as  Gwen  called  it. 

"Willie's  coming  has  helped  me  ever  so  much,"  she 
wrote  to  Marion.  "He  is  a  whole  new  set  of  ideas, 
that  make  me  interested  and  amused,  and  indignant  in 
turns  (that  last  because  he  tries  to  dictate  to  me  so 
much),  but  really  I  am  quite  happy  and  light-hearted 
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some  days,  although  I  thought  I  never  could  be  quite 
again,  and  although  there  is  always  that  great  ache 
for  my  daddy  down  underneath." 

"It  is  a  good  thing  for  me  that  Willie  has  come, 
otherwise  I  don't  know  how  I  should  go  on  bearing  the 
empty  sight  ot  Lyndin,Lea  much  longer.  Oh!  aren't 
you  ever  coming  home,  Marion  wn'a?" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watts  noted  the  change  in  Gwen,  with 
different  degrees  of  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Watts  never  saw  that  shadow  of  sorrow  chased 
from  her  face,  by  one  of  Willie's  escapades,  without 
silently  welcoming  his  boy  home  more  heartily  on  that 
account.  But  his  wife  sometimes  grew  slightly  uneasy 
thereat. 

She  hoped  that  the  young  people  would  not  be  mak- 
ing love,  or  doing  anything  foolish  like  that. 

She  had  noticed  Willie's  expression  once  or  twice, 
when  he  was  looking  at  his  cousin,  and  it  had  disturbed 
her  somewhat.  It  was  not  that  she  altogether  dis- 
approved of  cousins  marrying,  although  it  was  not 
always  wise ;  but  Willie  and  Gwen  were  far  too  young 
to  think  of  any  such  thing. 

"However,"  she  said  to  herself  one  day,  when  at- 
tacked with  such  misgivings.  "I  am  truly  glad  that 
Willie  has  come  to  take  the  child's  thoughts  off  those 
Hawards.  What  a  blessing  that  the  Lord  made  a 
necessity  for  their  going  away  just  now.  Mrs.  Heg- 
gerty  is  right — no  doubt  our  prayers  were  answered  in 
that." 

Meanwhile  poor  Mr.  Aneer,  who  had  been  made  the 
providential  tool  in  this  case,  was,  after  two  relapses, 
slowly  struggling  back  to  life,  and  Philip  and  Marion 
were  still  unable  to  come  home. 

For  Marion  was  staying  to  help  her  sister,  and  Philip 
had  been  obliged  to  step  into  the  breach,  and  tempo- 
rarily fill  Mr.  Aneer's  place,  as  head  master  of  a  big 
boys'  school,  pending  the  arrival  of  a  substitute,  who 
had  been  engaged  to  come  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  term. 
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CHAPTER    V. 
"THE  BROWN  MARE." 

"Billee,  do  you  know  you  have  been  home  a  month, 
and  have  never  taken  me  for  one  ride?"  said  Gwen,  one 
afternoon  to  her  cousin,  who  had  just  come  over  from 
the  farm. 

"Well,  I  did  propose  taking  you  out  one  day,  but 
you  or  mother  said  you  had  no  fake  to  ride  in." 

"Habit,  my  boy,  is  the  English  term;  but  that  little 
difficulty  was  got  over  weeks  ago.  I  now  have  trn 
most  perfect  'fake'  that  the  city  of  Adelaide  could 
produce ;  but  the  steed  and  the  knight  are  what  I  lack. " 

"Not  the  latter,  madam,  when  I  am  always  at  your 
service — and  I  think  the  brown  mare  might  be  trusted 
as  your  steed. " 

"The  brown  mare!  You  mean  boy; — while  you  go 
flying  through  the  air  on  Starlight.  Ah!  my  knight, 
I  must  teach  you  what  chivalry  is.  You  should  let 
me  have  Starlight — ladies  first,  you  know— and  you 
can  take  the  brown  mare." 

Willie  shouted.  "  You  have  Starlight!"  he  said, 
"my  dear  child,  you  don't  know  what  you  ask.  The 
'fake'  would  simply  send  Starlight  mad,  and  he  would 
not  hold  you  one  second.  Nothing  on  this  earth  would 
make  me  take  that  risk." 

"That  sounds  hopelessly  final.  Well,  it  is  a  great 
blow  to  me.  I  have  dreamed  of  cutting  through  the 
air  on  his  noble  back.  But  there,  one  is  always  discover- 
ing that  the  stuff  one's  dreams  are  made  of  is  better 
than  what  the  actual  is  made  of — much. ' ' 

"Well,  the  brown  mare  isn't  half  bad,  you  know; 
suppose  you  come  down  and  have  a  look  at  her,"  said 
Willie. 

Gwen  sprang  up  with  alacrity.  "But  hadn't  I  better 
get  the  'fake'  on  first,"  she  said;  "then  we  can  go 
straight  off." 
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"All  right,"  said  her  cousin,  "but  you  are  sure  you 
can  ride?  She  is  pretty  easy  to  manage." 

But  Gwen  did  not  wait  to  parley  longer ;  she  flew 
upstairs,  dressed  in  her  perfectly  fitting  habit,  and  soon 
came  down  again,  full  of  impatience  to  enter  upon  this 
new  and  enchanting  pastime. 

She  went  through  the  garden  down  to  the  stable 
yard,  where  Peter,  the  groom,  was  holding  Starlight, 
while  Willie  was  looking  to  the  straps  and  seeing  that 
all  was  right  with  the  saddling  of  the  brown  mare, 
Nancy. 

She  was,  indeed,  no  mount  to  be  despised,  though  of 
a  much  smaller  build  tnan  Starlight,  and  her  beautiful 
head  with  its  kindly  intelligent  eyes,  and  her  glossy 
brown  coat,  met  with  (i wen's  enthusiastic  approval. 

"Oh!  she  is  a  beauty,  Willie;  she  looks  nicer  than  I 
thought." 

"I  think  she  had  been  havin'  a  roll  in  the  mud,  Miss, 
when  last  you  seen  her,"  said  Peter. 

"Oh;  she's  right  enough,"  said  Willie;  "Lady  Cax- 
ton  thinks  no  end  of  her.  Her  horse  got  hurt  in  an 
accident  last  year,  so  father  lent  her  Nancy  while  it  was 
being  doctored. — Now,  Gwen,  you  are  sure  you  can 
ride?  Very  well,  you'll  find  Nancy  easy  to  manage — 
she  is  just  a  bit  nervous  sometimes,  but  keep  a  firm 
hand  on  the  reins,  and  you'll  be  all  right." 

WiJIie  took  the  bridle  and  led  the  brown  mare  out  of 
the  gate  and  along  the  side  path  into  the  drive.  Peter 
followed  with  the  other  horse.  • 

"You  had  better  mount  here,  Gwen,"  said  Willie, 
halting. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "I  expect  I  had."  And  she 
looked  round  vainly  for  some  kindly  fence  or  stool, 
which  was  the  method  of  assistance  adopted  in  mount- 
ing the  only  animal  (a  little,  staid,  old  Shetland  pony) 
which  she  had  ridden  many  years  ago,  when  staying 
in  the  country. 
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"Come  on,  then,"  said  Willie,  holding  his  hand 
ready  to  help  her. 

Her  colour  rose,  and  her  heart  beat  a  little  faster; 
but  she  advanced  with  a  bold  front. — She  had  seen 
plenty  of  ladies  mount  into  the  saddle  with  that  bird- 
like  spring,  so  surely  she  could  do  it. 

"That's  the  wrong  foot,"  said  Willie,  as  she  lifted 
one  little  neat,  black  shoe. 

"Oh!  yes,  of  course,"  said  Gwen,  confusedly,  has- 
tily substituting  the  other — and  the  next  moment  the 
perilous  leap  was  accomplished  safely. 

Once  on  Nancy's  back,  with  the  world  so  far  beneath 
her  feet,  a  sense  of  delirious  excitement  took  possession 
of  her.  Willie  gave  her  the  reins  and  looked  anxiously 
to  see  if  she  held  them  properly ;  but  she  did.  He 
had  forgotten  that  he  himself,  in  their  childish  days, 
had  instructed  her  rigidly  in  that  matter  in  connection 
with  the  superb  rocking-horse,  which  a  friend  of  her 
father's  had  given  to  Gwen,  under  the  impression  that 
Leonard's  little  child  was  a  boy. 

Now,  as  Gwen  gathered  up  the  reins,  Nancy  tossed 
her  beautiful  mane,  and  wanted  to  be  off. 

"Wait  for  me,"  said  Willie,  and  went  back  to  Star- 
light. 

"All  right,"  said  Gwen,  happily,  but  Nancy  started 
forward;  a  vigorous  tug  at  her  mouth,  however, 
brought  her  to  a  surprised  and  indignant  standstill. 
She  was  not  accustomed  to  that  determined,  continu- 
ous kind  of  pulling,  so  after  a  momentary  hesitation 
she  began  to  back. 

"Hullo,"  said  Willie,  "she  wants  to  be  off;  well, 
I'm  ready;  keep  a  firm  hand,  Gwen,  but  don't  pull 
at  her  mouth  too  much."  And  up  came  Starlight  be- 
side her. 

Gwen  loosened  the  rein,  and  Nancy  started  forward 
once  more,  almost  unseating  her"  rider  in  her  eagerness 
to  go — but  she  did  that  with  nearly  every  subsequent 
movement. — Realising  what  facility  she  would  have  in 
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doing  it,  Gwen  clung  on  anxiously,  holding  with  one 
hand  to  the  pommel,  and  presently  she  felt  a  little  more 
secure,  although  it  was  rather  breathless  work,  she 
thought,  as  she  went  up  from  the  saddle  with  one  step, 
and  down  with  the  next,  feeling  that  the  brown  mare 
hfd  her  absolutely  at  her  mercy.  But  of  course  it  was 
glorious ! 

Nancy's  pace  was  very  different  to  the  old  Shet- 
land's, and  she  wondered  after  a  while,  when  she  was 
panting  for  breath,  if  she  liked  it  as  much.  It 
certainly  wasn't  so  comfortable,  if  it  was  faster. 

Willie,  so  far,  had  had  to  give  his  undivided  at- 
tention to  Starlight,  who  was  evincing  no  inclination 
to  run  circumspectly  by  Nancy's  side.  Perhaps  he 
objected  to  a  lady's  company  when  he  was  out  with  his 
master.  Anyway,  for  the  first  few  minutes  he  behaved 
so  badly  that  Willie  could  only  give  a  glance  now  and 
then  to  see  how  Gwen  was  faring. 

"You've  got  the  rein  a  bit  too  loose,  Gwen.  Are  you 
alright?"  he  shouted. 

"Oh!  ye-es,"  she  called  back,  smiling  bravely  be- 
tween two  big  jerks,  as  Xancy  quickened  her  pace 
under  the  tightened  hold. 

When  they  had  gone  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  Gwen 
began  to  feel  a  little  exhausted.  It  was  not  quite  the 
delightful  sensation  that  it  looked  as  if  it  would  be.  She 
wondered  how  ladies  managed  to  ride  such  long  dis- 
tances, as  some  of  them  did,  going  on  for  hours. 

By  this  time  Willie  had  got  Starlight  well  in  hand, 
and  he  had  noticed  with  some  dissatisfaction  that  his 
cousin  did  not  sit  well. 

He  would  soon  remedy  that,  he  thought ;  no  doubt 
she  had  only  a  muff  to  teach  her. 

"Don't  bend  over  like  that,  Gwen,"  he  said,  riding 
up  closer;  ''sit  up  straight  and  square;  it  looks  so  bad 
to  stoop. 

She  obeyed  meekly,  and  straightened  herself;  and 
just  then  Nancy  broke  into  a  canter. 
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Once  more  Gwen  pulled  wildly  at  her  mouth,  and 
clung  with  hand  and  knee  to  the  saddle,  but  Nancy 
was  exasperated,  and  only  went  faster.  Gwen  flew  up 
and  down  in  her  seat,  and  her  loot  came  out  of  the 
stirrup.  She  still  held  the  rein  tightly  in  one  hand,  but 
now  with  it  she  grasped  the  pommel  also — and  Nancy 
flew  through  the  air  at  an  absolutely  merciless  rate. 
Willie  was  after  her  at  once,  realising  at  last  that 
something  was  wrong.  Great  Scott!  was  it  possible 
she  didn't  know  how  to  manage  a  horse?  He  ought 
to  have  been  more  sure  ;  he  would  stop  Nancy  in  an  in- 
stant, and  take  her  home. 

But  the  instant's  distance  between  Starlight  and 
Nancy  was  one  too  many.  Flying  round  a  bend  in  uie 
road,  the  brown  mare  came  suddenly  upon  a  harmless 
man  in  moleskins,  wheeling  a  barrow-load  of  turnips 
along  the  highway. 

It  was  too  much  for  her  offended  dignity,  and  swerv- 
ing angrily  aside  with  a  determined  plunge,  she  landed 
her  exhausted  rider  among  a  bed  of  briars  and  bracken 
that  fringed  the  road. — But,  alas !  there  were  stones 
as  well  as  briars  that  beset  the  way,  and  in  falling 
Gwen  struck  one  big  one  sharply  with  her  arm. 

In  a  flash  Willie  had  dismounted  and  thrown  his 
bridle  to  the  man,  while  Nancy  made  off. 

"Gwen,  Gwen,  good  God  !  are  you  hurt?"  he  cried, 
kneeling  down  in  terror  beside  the  girl. 

She  opened  her  eyes  ana  tried  to  get  up.  "Not  much, 
I  think,  Willie,  but  I  struck  my  arm,  and  it  feels 
queer." 

She  tried  to  lift  the  injured  member,  and  they  both 
looked  at  it  anxiously. 

Willie  had  never  felt  so  ill  in  all  his  vigorous  young 
life  before,  as  he  did  now  when  he  saw  that  poor  little 
helpless  limb.  For  a  moment  he  felt  quite  sick,  and 
had  an  awful  sense  of  having  maimed  Gwen  for  life. 

"I  think   it  is  broken,"   said  she,  looking  at  it  criti- 
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cally.  "We  had  better  go  home,  Willie,  and  get  it 
set." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  recovering  himself;  "I'll  carry  you, 
Gwen." 

"Oh!  no,  you  need  not  do  that,  if  you  will  help  me 
up;  I  must  hold  this  arm  with  my  other  hand." 

He  lifted  her  up  very  gently,  but  when  she  was  'on 
her  feet  she  found  how  shaken  she  was  with  her  fall 
and  her  ride — and  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  keep 
steady. 

Willie  put  his  strong  arm  round  her,  and  they 
started  for  home,  the  wheelbarrow-man  leading  Star- 
light. 

They  went  slowly  for  aoout  twenty  yard's,  and  at  each 
step  Gwen's  knees  seemed  to  give  way  more  absolutely 
under  her  tottering  weight,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
twentieth  yard  the  road,  which  had  appeared  to  be  ris- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  to  her  face,  suddenly  reached  it, 
and  she  knew  no  more. 

Fortunately  Willie's  arm  was  holding  her  tightly, 
so  she  did  not  fall.  He  grasped  her  frantically,  and 
called  to  the  man. 

"She's  only  fainted,  sir,"  he  said,  reassuringly; 
"there's  a  spring  at  the  side  of  the  road  a  few  steps 
ahead;  carry  her  up  there,  and  we'll  get  some  water." 

With  a  haggard  face  the  young  fellow  lifted  her  in 
his  arms,  and  went  forward,  and  the  next  minute, 
round  the  corner  from  a  cross-road,  came  Maggie  and 
Jean  Heggerty  upon  the  scene. 

With  exclamations  of  dismay  they  ran  up.  Willie 
briefly  explained  the  situation. 

"I  know  where  the  spring  is;  it's  just  by  that  ti- 
tree,"  said  Jean,  and  she  ran  towards  it,  and  had  her 
handkerchief  saturated  with  the  cool  water  by  the  time 
he  arrived  with  his  still  unconscious  burden. 

They  took  off  her  hat,  and  put  the  cold  water  on  her 
brow  and  hair,  and  presently  she  showed  signs  of  re- 
turning consciousness. 
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"If  I  were  you,"  said  Jean  to  Willie,  "I  should  just 
take  her  straight  along  to  the  doctor ;  it  is  so  much 
nearer  than  going  home.  Dr.  Beene  is  away,  but  Dr. 
Uowness  is  even  nearer,  and  he  has  just  come  home  ; 
\ve  saw  him  drive  in  as  we  passed.  I  think  I  will  run 
on  and  keep  him  from  going  out  again."  And  acting 
with  the  decision  which  was  customary  with  her,  Jean 
was  soon  flying  along  the  road  to  the  doctor's,  the 
others  following  as  quickly  as  possible  in  her  wake. 

So  Dr.  Downess  was  waiting  to  receive  them  when 
they  reached  the  house,  and  he  soon  brought  Gwen 
round. 

"Is  her  arm  broken?"  asked  Willie,  tragically. 

"Yes;  rather  a  bad  fracture,"  was  the  low-toned 
reply.  "I  must  set  it  at  once.  Just  go  into  the  other 
room,  will  you  please?"  and  with  a  quietly  authorita- 
tive air  the  doctor  shut  Willie  and  Maggie  out,  but 
motioned  to  Jean  to  stay. 

Willie  immediately  opened  the  door  again,  and  con- 
fronted him  with  a  threatening  look. 

"See  here,"  he  said,  "you  mind  you  don't  hurt  her." 

But  the  doctor  only  regarded  him  imperturbably, 
and  shut  the  door  calmly  and  decidedly  again  in  his 
face. 

The  setting  of  the  arm  was  pretty  bad,  but  Gwen 
bore  it  well.  She  was  a  little  faint  again  after,  and  the 
doctor  gave  her  more  brandy,  and  kept  her  lying  down. 

"I  will  drive  her  home  presently,  as  soon  as  she 
can  go,"  he  said  to  Willie.  "Now,  hadn't  you  better 
go  and  prepare  your  mother?" 

"Great  Scott!  yes;  and  whatever  on  earth  shall  I  tell 
her?" 

"Say  that  your  cousin  is  very  much  shaken,  but  I 
trust  there  is  no  further  diamage  than  the  broken  arm." 

Willie  departed  on  his  unpleasant  errand,  and 
Maggie  went  along  with  him  to  support  him  in  the 
ordeal. 
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Mrs.  Watts  was  very  much  upset  at  the  news  of  the 
accident,  and  also  at  the  medical  aid  enlisted. 

"Dr.  Downess!  Oh,  Willie!  that  fast,  godless 
young  man!  How  could  you  take  her  to  him?" 

"Well,  mother,  what  else  was  I  to  do?"  said  her 
son  in  a  tone  of  exasperation;  "I  told  you  Dr.  Beene 
is  away,  and  Downess  was  near.  And  since  he  is  such 
a  clever  fellow,  I  am  jolly  glad  he  was,"  and  Willie 
flung  out  of  the  room,  feeling  unable  at  that  moment 
to  consider  Dr.  Downess'  moral  character. 

In  the  hall  he  met  his  father,  who  had  just  heard 
of  the  accident,  and  was  terribly  angry  with  his  son. 

"What  right  had  you,  sir;  what  right  had  you,"  he 
thundered,  "to  take  the  child  out  riding  without  first 
making  sure  that  she  could  manage  a  horse?" 

"  No  right  at  all,"  answered  Willie,  dejectedly;  "  but 
I  thought  she  could  manage  one.  She  said  she  could — 
and  I  believed  her,  anyway;  and  you  can't  be  more  cut 
up  about  it  than  I  am. "  And  he  left  his  father's  pres- 
ence also,  with  a  despairing  face,  while  Mr.  Watts 
was  still  reiterating  angrily,  "What  right  had  you, 
sir?  What  right  had  you?" 


CHAPTER  VI. 
"DR.  DOWNESS." 

Mrs.  Watts  indignantly  and  ungratefully  repudiated 
Dr.  Downess'  offer  to  drive  Gwen  home.  She  would, 
ot  course,  go  herself,  and  bring  her  niece  in  her  own 
carriage,  and  a  peremptory  message  was  sent  down  to 
Peter  to  get  it  ready  immediately. 

She  said  it  was  a  most  unfortunate  thing  that  they 
should  have  decided  to  take  Gwen  to  a  horse-racing, 
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card-playing  doctor,  who  was  known  to  have  taken 
more  wine,  at  limes,  than  he  ought.  He  was  not  to 
be  depended  on,  she  was  sure,  and  she  thought  they 
had  better  tell  him  at  once  that  he  need  not  attend  the 
case. 

"Good  gracious,  mother!  What  is  to  become  of 
Gwen,  then?  I  told  you  Dr.  Beene  was  away,"  siiid 
the  by  this  time  exasperated  Willie. 

"Well,  we  must  send  for  Richard  Huddabee,"  said 
Mrs.  Watts. 

But  her  husband  and  son  took  a  determined  stand 
against  her.  They  occasionally  did  when  mutually 
agreed.  United  they  were  strong,  though  separate  their 
courage  often  fell  to  the  ground  before  her.  Now  they 
both  decided  that  Dr.  Hubbadee,  who  was  the  husband 
of  Mr.  Watts'  niece  and  lived  twelve  miles  away,  was 
out  of  the  question,  as  far  as  Gwen's  need  was  con- 
cerned. 

"No,  no,  my  dear ;  that  won't  do.  He  is  too  far  away 
to  undertake  the  case,"  said  Mr.  Watts.  "The  child's 
health  must  be  our  first  consideration — our  first  con- 
sideration, and  Downess  is  a  clever  fellow." 

"Besides,  mother,"  argued  Willie,  "it  would  be  an 
insult  to  take  the  case  out  of  his  hands  now,  especially 
as  Dr.  Beene  is  away;  if  he  weren't,  of  course,  it 
wouldn't  look  so  bad  to  call  in  your  family  doctor.  But 
if  you  send  Downess  off  now,  you  could  not  call  him 
in  if  anything  went  wrong  with  Gwen  ;  and  then  where 
would  you  be  with  Huddabee  twelve  miles  off,  and 
hardly  ever  at  home  at  that?" 

So  poor  Mrs.  Watts  was  forced  into  an  unwilling 
acceptance  of  Dr.  Downess'  professional  services  for 
her  niece. 

Gwen  was  feverish  for  a  day  or  two,  and  the  doctor 
ordered  her  to  be  kept  quiet ;  and  as  she  had  clung  to 
Jean  rather  hysterically  on  that  first  evening  after  they 
brought  her  home,  the  latter  begged  Mrs.  Watts  to 
let  her  stay  and  take  care  of  Gwen  for  the  night. 
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The  lady  demurred  a  little  at  first,  saying  that  it  was 
too  kind,  etc.,  and  that  she  could  manage  very  well; 
but  finally,  feeling  physically  unable  to  sit  up  herself 
with  Gwen,  she  consented,  and  Jean  was  installed  as 
nurse. — She  stayed  on  for  several  days — her  parents 
being  only  too  pleased  that  she  should — and  Gwen 
took  much  comfort  in  her. 

"Jean,  how  is  it?"  she  asked  one  day,  as  she  watched 
Jean  moving  softly  about  the  room,  pulling  a  blind 
down  here,  raising  another  one  there,  straightening 
a  table  cover,  and  making  the  fire  blaze  with  one  deft 
poke.  "How  is  it,  my  friend,  that  you  know  ex- 
actly what  1  want  you  to  do,  before  I  say  a  word?" 

"Brain-wave,"   said   Jean,  laconically. 

"No,  it  can't  be  brain-wave,  because  sometimes  I 
have  not  formulated  my  indefinite  want  into  a  thought 
before  you  do  something,  and  then  I  know  that  it  is  the 
thing  I  wanted  done." 

"Experientia  docet,  my  dear;  I  have  teen  ill  myself, 
occasionally,"  said  Jean. 

"Ah!  that's  it,"  said  Gwen,  "there  is  nothing  like 
the  'doceting'  of  experience — 

Mary  knocked  at  the  door  here,  and  asked  Miss 
Heggerty  if  she  would  go  for  a  drive  with  Mr.  Willie, 
as  he  was  bringing  the  buggy  round. 

"Yes,  you  will,  Jean,"  said  Gwen,  before  the  other 
could  speak,  "Willie  and  I  arranged  it  this  morning; 
get  your  hat  at  once,  mademoiselle." 

"But  you  will  be  alone,"  objected  Jean;  "Mrs.  Watts 
has  gone  to  the  Dorcas." 

"Well,  solitude  is  good  for  me — often — besides, 
Mary  is  coming  to  sit  with  me,  and  I  am  going  to 
read.  So,  away  you  go;  I  don't  want  to  see  you  for 
hours  to  come. " 

Jean  was  nothing  loth,  for  she  loved  driving,  and 
Willie  did  make  his  horses  spank  along  so.  There- 
fore, when  she  had  settled  her  patient  comfortably,  she 
obeyed  her  commands,  and  went  off  briskly. 
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When  she  had  gone,  Mary  came  in  to  mind  the 
invalid,  and  after  giving"  Gwen  the  lately  neglected 
"Metaphysics  of  Ethics,"  ensconced  herself  in  the  win- 
dow, and'  began  to  sew  with  feverish  haste  at  some 
garment  she  had  brought  in. 

Gwen  watched  her  curiously  every  now  and  then, 
and  wondered  what  was  in  her  mind  that  was  finding 
relief  in  the  hurrying  work  of  her  hands. 

Gwen' sown  mind  would  not  work  properly  to-day. 
She  kept  taking  up  Kant  and  trying  to  read,  but  each 
time,  after  going  through  several  paragraphs,  she 
found  that  she  had  not  taken  in  a  word,  so  at  last  she 
put  it  down  with  a  sigh,  and  watched  Mary's  solemn 
face  with  growing  curiosity. 

"Mary,"  she  said,  suddenly,  "what  are  you  think- 
ing about  so  seriously?" 

The  girl  started,  and  let  her  work  fall.  "I  was 
thinkin',  Miss  Gwen,  of  how  people  go  on  rejectin' 
the  day  of  grace  as  tho'  it  was  goin'  on  for  hever, 
like." 

"Do  they,  Mary?" 

"Indeed,  they  do,  Miss  Gwen,"  said  Mary,  solemnly, 
"there's  Jim  Hedmeades,  the  butcher  boy.  We've  bin 
tryin'  at  the  Harmy,  for  weeks,  to  bring  that  fellar 
round  to  a  conviction  of  sin,  and  last  night  anyone 
could  see  the  Spirit  was  strivin  with  him,  but  no,  he 
wouldn't  give  in;  we  done  our  best  to  save  him,"  con- 
tinued Mary,  speaking  rapidly  in  a  mournful  tone;  "we 
done  our  best  to  save  him.  Me  and  Major  Macdoo  even 
went  down  on  our  knees  in  the  mud,  prayin'  with  him  ; 
but  no,  he  wouldn't  give  in." 

"Perhaps  he  could  not  see  his  way  to,  just  then, 
Mary." 

"Couldn't  he!"  said  Mary,  relentlessly,  "he  couldn't 
help  seein'  it,  when  it  was  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff.  No, 
Miss  Gwen,  there's  no  excuse  for  him;  he'll  come  to  a 
sudden  /tend,  that  fellar — like  you  nearly  did  yourself, 
Miss." 
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"Oh!  but  I  didn't,"  expostulated  Gwen. 

"You  didn't  quite,  Miss,  of  course;  but  it  was  near. 
I'm  sure  I  won't  never  forget  it.  The  house  had  a 
terrible  shock,  like.  I  don't  know  how  we  felt,  when 
Mr.  Willie  came  home  and  told  us  you  were  thrown. 
I  never  heard  the  master  give  him  such  a  dressin' 
down  before." 

"O!  did  he?"  asked  Gwen,  struck  to  the  heart 
with  deep  compunction. 

"That  he  did,  Miss  Gwen.  He  was  growlin'  and 
growlin'  at  him,  and  Mr.  Willie  was  Jookin'  that 
wretched  like,  that  it  made  your  heart  hackc  for  him," 
said  Mary,  warmly. 

"Oh!  my  poor  old  Billee,  what  a  shame,  when  it 
was  all  my  fault,"  said  Gwen,  pitifully. 

This  revelation  of  Mary's  disturbed  her  a  good  deal. 
She  tossed  about  restlessly  on  the  bed,  and  her  head 
grew  hot,  while  she  counted  the  possible  hours  before 
Willie  would  return,  and  she  could  unburden  herself 
of  this  new-born  remorse. 

When  this  had  gone  on  for  about  an  hour,  a  trap 
drove  through  the  garden,  and  the  next  moment  there 
was  a  loud  peal  at  the  door  bell. 

"There  they  are,  Mary.  Run  clown,  quickly,"  said 
Gwen,  in  a  tone  of  eager  relief. 

But  Mary  reappeared  presently,  followed  by  a  manly 
form  that  did  not  belong  to  Willie. 

"You  will  be  surprised  at  a  second  visit  from  me 
to-day,  Miss  Leonards,"  said  Dr.  Downess,  cheerily, 
as  he  came  in;  "but  I  forgot  to  leave  this  powder, 
which  I  want  you  to  have  to-night  to  make  you  sleep  a 
little  better;  so  I  thought  I  would  run  up  with  it. 
How  are  you  this  afternoon?"  and  his  keen  glance  took 
in  her  flushed  cheeks  and  bright  eyes. 

"I  am  quite  well,  but  stricken  sore  with  remorse. 
Can  you  minister  to  a  'mind  diseased,'  doctor?  for 
mine  is  feeling  badly." 

"I  think  I  could,  probably,  in  this  instance — tell  me 
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the  symptoms,"  he  said,  sitting  down,  and  taking  her 
dainty  wrist  between  his  thumb  and  fore-finger. 

She  looked  up  wearily  into  his  dark,  handsome  face. 
"You  could  minister  to  it  without  knowing  the  symp- 
toms, if  you  would  just  find  Willie,  and  send  him  home 
to  me.  I  am  pining  for  him  to  come." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"Ah!  that  I  don't  know.  I  only  know  I  am  eaten 
up  with  remorse,  because  he  has  been  scolded  and 
blamed  for  taking  me  out  riding,  poor  boy,  when  I 
persuaded  him  to,  by  assuring  him  that  I  could  ride, 
when  really,  I  suppose  I  could  not." 

"This  is  a  serious  confession,"  said  the  doctor,  "why 
'did  you  wish  to  deceive  him?" 

Gwen  looked  injured.  "Deceive  him,  indeed!  Don't 
you  realise  that  it  was  7  who  was  deceived,  in  being 
so  perfectly  sure  that  I  could  ride — having  proved  my 
ability  on  the  back  of  an  old  Shetland,  ten  years  ago — 
but  somehow,  Nancy — was  different." 

"I  should  think  so.  I  suppose  you  did  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  tell  your  cousin  that  you  had  not  tried 
a  mount  for  ten  years?" 

Gwen  looked   up  through  a  little  gleam  of  laughter. 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  did  not  then,  but  the  necessity 
is  weighing  heavily  upon  me  now ;  so  much  so,  that 
for  the  last  hour  I  have  been  longing  to  get  up  from 
my  bed  and  proclaim  upon  the  house-top  that  I,  and 
I  alone,  am  to  blame  for  my  broken  arm." 

"It  is  just  as  well  that  I  came  in  then,"  replied  Dr. 
Downess,  then  taking  up  the  book,  which  was  lying  on 
the  bed,  he  asked  what  she  was  reading. 

On  seeing  the  title,  he  looked  at  her  quizzically. 

"Have  you  been  reading  this?" 

"Trying  to,  but  the  prickings  of  conscience  claimed 
too  much  attention." 

"What  made  you  try  to  read  this?"  he  asked,  curi- 
ously. 
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"Necessity,"  she  answered,  with  a  sudden,  tender 
softening  of  her  violet  eyes. 

"\Yhat  necessity?"  queried  the  doctor,  noting  each 
change  in  her  expressive  face,  with  peculiar  pleasure. 

But  Gwen  shook  her  head.  "Pardon,  Monsieur; 
there  are  some  things  that  a  girl  does  not  tell,  even 
to  her  physician." 

There  was  a  momentary  flash  of  admiration,  and 
something  else  in  the  doctor's  handsome  eyes,  as  he 
looked  down  into  hers ;  then  he  took  up  the  book 
again. 

"Have  you  never  heard,  Miss  Leonards,  that  there 
are  some  books  which  a  physician  does  not  allow  a 
recently  feverish  patient  to  read?"  he  asked,  gravely. 

"No,  I  have  never  heard  that  he  had  the  slightest 
control  over  the  literature  of  his  patients." 

"Have  you  not?  You  have  much  to  learn,  Miss 
Leonards. " 

"Yes,  I  never  doubt  it." 

"Well,  you  won't  be  surprised  if  I  order  this  book, 
and  any  of  its  ilk  to  be  kept  away  from  you  for  a 
day  or  two,  will  you?" 

"I  may  not  be  surprised,  but  I  shall  think  it  so 
unwise.  Surely  any  sense  of  restriction  must  be  bad 
for  a  'recently  feverish  patient.'  It  would  be  better 
in  my  case  to  ask  me  not  to  read  it,  because  being  a 
woman,  I  am  amenable  to  reason." 

The  doctor  laughed.  "Does  that  follow?  Well  / 
have  learned  something  this  afternoon  too."  Then, 
hearing  wheels  in  the  garden  below,  he  rose  up.  "I 
think  your  truants  have  returned,  so  I  will  say  good- 
bye, with  the  comforting  assurance  that  you  will  be- 
have, as  a  'reasonable'  woman;  and  I  will  have  a 
word  with  Miss  Heggerty  about  those  powders." 
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CHAPTER     VII. 

"ERRARE    EST    HUMANUM.  ' 

Two  things  were  the  immediate  result  of  Gwen's 
accident.  One  was  that  she  and  Jean  became  friends ; 
and  the  other  was,  that  Dr.  Downess  conceived  more 
than  a  passing  interest  in  her. 

He  was  young  and  handsome,  clever  and  (according 
to  Mrs.  Watts'  estimate)  "unprincipled."  It  was  a 
matter  of  painful  surprise  to  her  that  Dr.  Beene,  who 
was  a  good  man  and  a  "true  Christian,"  could  ever 
have  so  far  forgotten  himself  in  his  old  age,  as  to  have 
engaged  a  young  man  of  such  loose  habits  to  share  in 
his  practice. — Dr.  Downess  certainly  had  a  fascinating 
manner,  and,  the  more  she  realised  that,  the  more  she 
regretted  that  circumstances  had  brought  him  and 
Gwen  together. 

There  was  no  denying  that  he  came  to  see  her  much 
oftener  than  was  necessary.  After  she  was'"  up,  and 
down  stairs  again,  with  her  arm  in  a  sling,  he  still 
continued  to  come  every  day;  then,  when  Mrs.  Watts 
intimated  that  that  was  scarcely  necessary,  he  (for 
very  shame  one  would  think)  made  the  interval  two 
days.  Several  times  he  brought  Gwen  flowers  and 
books,  and  now  to  crown  all,  one  afternoon  he  drove 
to  the  door  with  a  smart  new  buggy  and  pair,  and  invited 
her  to  go  for  a  drive  with  him.  She  was  in  the  garden 
when  he  drove  up,  and  she  consented,  without  telling 
her  aunt  until  she  came  down  stairs,  dressed  ready 
lo  go,  looking  bright  and  happy.  It  was  too  late 
then  to  object;  but  Mrs.  Watts  was  seriously  troubled 
about  it. 

Fate  seemed  to  be  cruelly  perverse  in  the  companion- 
ship that  it  was  forcing  upon  her  poor  sister's  child — 
first  the  Hawards,  and  then,  just  as  they  had  been 
temporarily  removed,  that  her  thoughts  might  be  wean- 
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ed  from  them,  here  was  Dr.  Downess,  pressing  his  at- 
tentions upon  her;  the  very  -kind  of  man,  of  all  others 
(except  Mr.  Haward)  from  whom  Mrs.  Watts  would 
save  her. 

"I  must  talk  to  Gwen  and  warn  her,"  she  said,  to 
herself,  "but  it  is  hard  to  know  what  to  do  for  the 
best.  I  don't  want  to  be  putting  nonsense  into  her 
head." 

It  was  dusk  when  the  girl  returned  from  her  drive, 
fresh  and  glowing  with  the  whirling  through  the  cold 
clear  air.  XYillie  had  come  home  just  before,  and  had 
been  disappointed  at  finding  her  out.  He  had  been 
away  for  two  days,  and  had  come  back  dispirited  for 
some  reason,  and  altogether  "out  of  sorts,"  as  he 
told  his  mother,  in  answer  to  her  inquiries. 

"Is  father  home?"  he  asked. 

"No,  he  has  gone  to  town,  and  won't  be  back  to- 
night. He  said  that  two  or  three  men  from  the  North, 
whom  he  wanted  to  see  on  business,  would  be  sure  to 
be  down  for  the  races,  so  he  has  taken  this  chance 
of  looking  them  up." 

"Where  will  he  look  for  them  — at  the  races?" 
asked  Willie,  irreverently. 

"Willie!  how  can  you  ask  such  a  thing?"  remon- 
strated his  scandalised  mother.  "Your  father  is  not 
likely  to  go  to  a  place  that  is  the  curse  to  this  country 
that  the  racecourse  is." 

"It  is   so,"   Willie   assented,   gloomily. 

At  this  point,  Gwen  came  in. 

"Oh!  Billee!  home  again?  I  am  glad;  but  what  is 
the  matter? 

"Tired,"  answered  her  cousin,  turning  to  her,  how- 
ever, with  eyes  that  lighted  up.  "I  thought  you  were 
never  comiag  in;  what  have  you  been  doing?" 

"Driving — flying  through  the  air,  and  seeing  the 
loveliest  'unmanstifled  places,'  as  Lowell  says  the 
pioneer  always  does." 

"Pioneer,  indeed!  I  like  that.  Who  has  been  driv- 
ing you?" 
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'Dr.    Downess. " 

"Downess,"  said  Willie,  looking  distinctly  annoyed. 
"He's  a  cool  hand,  I  must  say.  When  you  are  about 
your  pioneering  work,  just  clear  away  some  of  his 
overgrowth  of  conceit,  will  you?" 

Willie  was  evidently  not  in  a  sweet  temper,  so,  see- 
ing that,  (iwen  left  the  doctor  undefended,  and  went 
out  to  hurry  Mary's  preparations  for  the  evening  meal. 

But  Mary  protested  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come. 

"Half-past  six  is  the  hower  for  tea,"  she  said,  "and 
Mrs.  Watts  don't  like  me  to  get  it  a  minute  before  the 
proper  time. ' 

Gwen  marched  back  to  the  dining-room.  "Auntie," 
she  said,  "I  have  asked  Mary  to  get  the  tea  now,  not 
only  because  I  am  starving  myself,  but  because  I 
think  that  it  is  positively  unsafe  for  you  and  me  to  be 
alone  another  half  hour  with  such  a  hungry,  ferocious 
animal  as  that  ooy. — Evolution  isn't  in  it,  Auntie !  see 
— the  'ravening  wolf  surviveth,  and  is  'fit' — to  eat  us 
with  avidity.'' 

And  she  dodged  wildly  round  the  table,  simulating 
such  absurd  expressions  of  terror,  that  Willie's  gloomy 
face  relaxed  with  unwilling  mirth,  and  even  Mrs. 
Watts  laughed. 

"We  must  try  and  keep  him  off,  my  dear,  by  offer- 
ing him  more  tempting  viands,"  she  said.  "Go  and 
tell  Mary  to  bring  the  pressed  beef  and  some 
preserved  peaches." 

The  girl  gave  her  a  quick,  sweet  look.  It  was  these 
rare  moments  when  Mrs.  Watts  forgot  to  be  the  gently- 
severe  disciplinarian  with  all  those  under  her  sway, 
which  kept  Gwen  from  quite  losing  faith  in  that  ideal 
aunt  of  her  past  imaginings. 

Now,  as  she  sprang  up  from  the  floor,  a  sudden  im- 
pulse made  her  stoop  over  the  back  of  Mrs.  Watts' 
chair  and  give  her  a  soft  little  kiss,  which  was  prompt- 
ed by  gratitude,  partly  on  account  of  her  aunt's  con- 
descending to  enter,  even  momentarily  into  her  foolish- 
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ness,  and  partly  because,  by  so  doing,  she  contributed 
again  to  the  upholding  of  Gwen's  ideal  of  her. 

But  on  receiving  it,  Mrs.  Watts  unconsciously  stiffen- 
ed a  little,  as  if  drawing  back  from  a  too  near  approach 
to  her  heart,  even  though  the  heart  itself  beat  out  a 
responsive  thrill  at  the  girl's  touch — this  girl  for  whom 
through  so  many  years  she  had  longed,  as  for  the  only 
daughter  possible  to  her. 

Gwen  felt  the  withdrawal,  and  retired  quickly,  with 
a  scarlet  face. 

"If  I  had  only  been  sa\ing  good-night  or  good- 
morning,  it  would  have  been  alright,"  she  told  her- 
self, "for  on  those  occasions  Auntie  thinks  it  quite 
orthodox  to  salute  her  family  with  an  holy  kiss. 
Heigho !  Gwennie,  my  dear,  when  will  you  learn  to 
restrain  your  little  feelings?" 

She  went  soberly  out  and  gave  Mary  her  instructions, 
and  helped  to  prepare  the  meal. 

"Her  heyes  has  the  lonely  look  in  them  to-night," 
soliloquised  Mary,  as  she  watched  her.  "  I  wonder  if 
the  missis  has  been  growlin'  at  her." 

"I  am  glad  that  you  seem  happier  now,  Bill6e," 
said  his  cousin,  surveying  him  critically  later  on,  as 
he  rose  from  the  table.  "And  after  observing  what 
a  very  good  meal  you  have  made,  I  am  pleased  to 
conclude  that  your  depression  of  spirits  was  not  due 
to  any  cardiac  affection." 

"No,  it  was  not,"  answered  Willie,  and  then,  as 
his  mother  disappeared  into  the  hall,  he  added  with  a 
wicked  look:  "It  is  when  I  leave  your  presence,  not 
when  I  return  to  it,  that  the  symptoms  of  that  malady 
supervene." 

Gwen  laughed.  "Oh!  boy,  where  have  you  been, 
and  what  have  you  heard  in  town  that  you  come  home 
to  surprise  my  youthful  ears  with  a  retort  like  that?" 

Willie's  face  clouded  again.  "Don't  ask  me  what 
I've  been  doing  in  town,"  he  said,  "let  me  forget  the 
noisy  place,  for  goodness  sake." 
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"Oh!  by  all  means;  it  is  not  worth  a  thought  when 
a  moonlight  night  and  a  country  walk  are  yours  for 
the  asking,"  and  Gwen  regarded  him  with  puzzled 
eyes.  This  mood  of  his  was  strange  to  her,  so  far. 

His  face  brightened.  "Will  you  come  for  a  walk? 
That's  just  what  I  want  to  get  rid  of  the  blues." 

"At  your  service,  sir;  we  will  call  and  see  Jean  on 
our  way  home."  And  Gwen  went  off  for  her  hat. 

"Let  us  go  along  to  that  place  where  I  met  you 
rirst,"  she  said,  as  they  stepped  out  on  to  the  road. 
"I  want  to  see  those  tumbling  waters  in  this  light." 

"All  right,"  replied  Willie,  and  they  walked  off 
briskly,  the  sweet,  crisp  air,  the  calm  of  the  moon- 
light, and  the  girl's  bright  talk,  soon  lifting  the  fret 
of  the  day  from  his  mind. 

"That's  a  jolly  nice  place,"  he  said,  as  they  came  to 
Lyndin  Lea,  "quite  a  romantic  sort  of  business  too, 
the  way  Haward  got  it,  wasn't  it?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Gwen,  softly,  looking  with  a 
sudden  yearning  at  the  dear  home,  "how  did  he  get 
it?" 

"Haven't  you  heard  that  tale?  Why,  it's  a  regular 
story-book  one.  That  house  and  all  the  land  where 
Haward  has  his  big  farm  belonged  to  old  Dr.  Mac- 
duff,  who  used  to  spend  his  spare  time  up  here,  and 
meant  to  live  there  when  he  gave  up  his  town  prac- 
tice. Instead  of  that,  his  brother  died  in  Sydney  and 
left  him  a  tremendous  fortune,  so  Macduff  went  to  live 
in  Sydney.  He  seems  to  have  picked  up  Haward  over 
there,  and  grown  mighty  fond  of  him,  for  a  year  after 
Haward  left  his  church  through  some  rumpus  or  other, 
the  old  doctor  died,  and  left  'Lyndin  Lea'  and  ten 
thousand  to  him." 

"That  was  nice  of  him,"  said  Gwen,  enthusiastically, 
her  thoughts  going  off  tenderly  to  the  dear,  absent 
friends. 

When  they  reached  the  parsonage,  they  found  Jean 
had  gone  with  her  father  and  mother,  to  attend  some 
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anniversary  function  in  another  part  of  the  circuit; 
but  Carrie  and  Maggie  received  them  with  effusion, 
and  explained  that  they  were  just  getting  ready  to 
go  over  to  Gwen. 

"We  want  to  have  a  picnic  to  Callum  Gorge,  on 
Saturday,"  said  Carrie,  "Donald  is  coining  home,  and 
we  want  you  two  to  come." 

Gwen,  who  loved  picnics,  accepted  for  them  both, 
without  giving  Willie  time  to  speak — for  which,  when 
they  were  safely  away  from  the  parsonage  he  took  her 
to  task. 

"Oh  I  Billee,  you  never  mean  to  say  that  you  won't 
take  me  for  a  picnic,"  she  said. 

"No,  I  don't;  but,  my  dear  child,  don't  ask  me  to  go 
for  picnics  with  Donald  Heggerty  again — If  you  knew 
the  conceit  of  that  chap,  just  because  he  happens  to  be 
taking  a  degree,  you  would  feel  ill. — I  can't  stand  him, 
and  when  he  starts  talking  to  me  about  the  'momen- 
tum' of  some  jolly  thing,  or  begins  to  dilate  on  the 
value  of  geometry  as  a  mental  exercise,  or  some  non- 
sense like  that — bah !  I  always  want  to  say 
G  — E  —  T--  out." 

"I  shall  be  charmed  to  meet  him — didactic  people  are 
so  interesting,  I  think. 

"Do  you?  Well,  for  my  part  I  can't  stand  them, 
that's  why  I  don't  like  any  of  the  Heggertys,  except 
Jean." 

"Ah!  I  should  think  you  would  except  Jean;  and 
why  don't  you  like  Carrie?" 

"Sneak,"  replied  Willie,  tersely.  "And  that  re- 
minds me,  Gwen.  You  will  have  to  look  out. — She  isn't 
over  fond  of  you." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"My  dear  Chicken,  I'm  not  blind.  I  can  read  a 
woman,  I  should  hope." 

"Can  you?  said  Gwen,  biting  her  lips,  "but  women 
are  so  various.  You  might  easily  make  a  mistake." 

"Oh!    I'm    not    afraid,"    was  the  confident   answer, 
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"we  men  know  well  enough  that  there  are  two  sorts  of 
girls — the  straight  ones,  and  the  sneaks." 

At  that  Gwen's  sweet  laugh  rang  out  merrily  on  the 
crisp  air.  Oh  !  you  poor  innocent  Billee,  what  a  delusion  ! 
Did  you  never  read  the  little  boy's  essay  on  girls, 
beginning:  'Girls  is  of  several  thousand  kinds?' 
Well,  take  my  word  for  it,  that  there  were  never  truer 
words  written. — Woe  betide  the  man  who  thinks  that 
by  learning  the  depths  of  two  girls,  he  has  fathomed 
all.  There  are  surprises  stored  up  for  him  for  ever- 
more. " 

"Oh!  well,"  said  Willie,  confidently,  "you  can  say 
what  you  like ;  but  I  know  that  I  have  fathomed  Carrie 
Heggerty." 

"You  may  think  so,  but  remember  that  even  in  the 
forming  of  opinions,  to  err  is  still  human,  my  dear 
child." 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

"  A    PICNIC    AT    CALLUM    GORGE." 

Saturday  was  a  bright  day,  with  a  sky  that  stretched 
blue  overhead,  but  showed  white  clouds  just  touched 
with  black  in  the  west  horizon. 

Mrs.  Watts  noted  the  latter,  predicted  rain,  and 
gave  her  opinion  that  it  was  "madness,  simple  mad- 
ness" to  think  of  going  for  a  picnic. 

But  Willie  protested  that  the  rain  was  not  likely  to 
come  before  night,  if  at  all,  and  argued  with  his  mother, 
until  she  showed  faint  signs  of  conviction,  while  Gwen 
stood  dumbly  by,  marvelling  that  anyone  could  dream 
of  wasting  such  a  glorious  day,  because  of  the  possible 
course  of  that  far-off  cloud. 
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"Oh!  well,"  said  Mrs.  Watts,  at  last,  'you  may  be 
all  right,  but  I  very  much  fear  that  you  will  have  rain 
before  you  get  home,  and  I  must  insist,  Gwen,  that 
you  take  a  waterproof. 

Gwen  was  only  too  ready  to  take  anything,  as  long 
as  they  might  go.  So  they  were  soon  on  their  way  to 
the  parsonage  in  Willie's  buggy. 

When  they  arrived  there,  Jean  came  out  to  meet 
them,  looking  decidedly  perturbed. 

"What  do  you  think,"  she  said,  "Donald  saw  Dr. 
Downess  last  night,  and  told  him  we  were  going  for  a 
picnic,  and  he  went  and  asked  if  he  could  come,  and 
of  course  Don.  said  yes;  I  do  feel  so  cross  about  it." 

"But  surely  he  can't  get  away,"  said  Gwen,  with 
a  perceptible  heightening  of  colour. 

"Oh!  yes  he  can,  Dr.  Beene  has  come  home,  you 
know,  and  Dr.  Downess  said  he  was  going  to  take  a 
day's  holiday." 

"Well,  never  mind,  dear;  we  must  make  the  best  of 
it,"  said  Gwen. 

Just  afterwards,  the  doctor  himself    rode  up. 

He  certainly  "had  a  way  with  him,"  which,  unless 
people  were  very  unimpressionable,  charmed  them 
against  their  will,  into  a  sympathetic  interest  for  the 
time  being,  in  whatever  he  chose  to  talk  about ;  so  it 
was  not  surprising  that  presently,  even  Jean,  to  whom 
he  was  chiefly  addressing  himself,  should  find  that  she 
was  listening  with  enjoyment  to  a  racy  account  of  his 
trouble  with  a  man  who  had  come  the  night  before  to 
have  a  tooth  extracted. 

"It  is  queer,  is  it  not,  Miss  Heggerty,  that  man, 
who  is  really  the  stronger  animal,  should  have  so  much 
less  courage  in  facing  pain,  than  woman." 

"It  is  queer,"  said  Jean,  reflectively,  "but  then,  is 
not  courage  one  of  the  higher  attributes,  and  if  so,  then 
the  problem  is  solved,  because  woman  is  so  much  less 
an  animal  than  man." 
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"So  much  less,"  said1  Dr.  Downess,  gravely,  with 
his  eyes  on  Gwen's  face. 

The  others  laughed. 

"That's  clever  of  you,"  said   Willie. 

"Yes,"  said  Gwen,  "I  take  a  great  comfort  for  my 
fellows  in  you,  Jean." 

"You  have  not  much  occasion  to,  I  am  afraid,"  said 
Jean,  then  with  a  flourish  of  her  hand  she  added, 
"here  comes  the  rest  of  the  picnic."  And  the  parson- 
age phaeton  drove  through  the  side  gate,  and  drew  up 
in  front  of  them. 

Gwen  was  introduced  to  "Donald,"  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Heggerty  came  out  to  see  them  off,  and  give  last 
instructions  about  careful  driving,  etc.,  and  proper  at- 
tention to  the  brake,  which  latter  Donald  was  given 
to  ignore. 

Mrs.  Heggerty  had  been  a  little  flustered  over  her 
son's  announcement  that  Dr.  Downess  was  going  with 
the  picnickers.  She  could  not  help  wondering  why  he 
wanted  to  go. — Of  course  he  might  be  attracted  to 
Donald ;  very  probably  he  was. — In  Larraweira  he  was 
not  likely  to  meet  many  young  men  of  Donald's  intel- 
lect ;  nor,  in  fact,  anywhere.  But  somehow,  she  did  not 
believe  it  was  her  boy  who  was  the  attraction. 

"My  dear,"  she  said  to  her  husband,  as  the  young 
people  drove  off,  "how  should  you  feel  about  it  if  Dr. 
Downess  fell  in  love  with  one  of  the  girls.  I  was 
struck  with  his  expression  when  he  was  speaking  to 
Maggie. " 

"Oh!"  said  the  Rev.  John,  with  interest,  "Well,  he 
is  hardly  the  kind  of  man  I  would  choose,  my  dear. 
He  is  not  a  church-goer,  and  he  goes  to  races,  vou 
know,  and  plays  cards  and  lives  for  this  world  only, 
I  fear. 

His  wife  sighed. 

"It  is  a  great  pity,"  she  said,  "but  still,  John,  marri- 
age might  make  all  the  difference  to  that ;  a  woman 
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can    influence   a    man    so    much; — and    he    has    a    small 
income,  apart  from  his  practice,   I  believe." 


There  was  no  denying  that  Callum  (Jorge  was  a 
place  to  be  proud  of. 

The  Callum  Creek,  in  the  ages  past,  must  have  swept 
down  the  hills  in  a  fierce  continuous  torrent  to  have 
formed  this  rugged  gorge  by  its  steady  denudations; 
but  now  the  nerceness  .and  volume  of  its  might  was 
gone,  and  though  the  recent  rains  had  swollen  it  to 
a  size  and  depth  that  commanded  respect,  it  rushed 
along  its  way  in  a  mood  of  only  such  "sweet  hurry," 
that  one  wondered  how  it  could  have  ever  had  the 
passion  and  pcwer  to  force  a  way  through  the  hills  of 
rock,  and1  follow  its  bent. 

Further  on  where  the  pass  widened,  the  ground  fell 
abruptly  fifty  feet,  causing  the  creek  to  take  a  sudden 
leap  down  a  steep  declivity,  over  whose  jutting  crags 
the  waters  foamed  and  fell  in  roaring  haste  to  reach 
the  rocky  bed  below. 

On  the  hills  the  wattle,  fragrant  harbinger  of  spring, 
was  bursting  forth  into  myriad  downy  balls  of  gold ; 
the  native  heath  and  dainty  tetratheca,  in  profuse 
abandonment,  lifted  glowing  heads  of  bloom  amidst 
bracken  and  fairy  grass ;  the  maiden-hair  was  sending 
out  tender  new  fronds,  and  big  spider  orchids  were 
growing  to  a  phenomenal  size  in  this  far  sequestered 
vale,  where  the  madding  crowd  came  not. 

Gwen  stood  in  speechless  rapture,  taking  in  the 
beauty  of  it  all,  and  the  Heggerty  party  watched  her, 
jealously. 

At  last  Maggie  spoke  up.  "Do  you  know,  Gwen, 
we  were  afraid  at  first  when  we  knew  you,  that  you 
might  not  think  much  of  our  hills,  after  having  been 
to  Switzerland  and  all  those  grand  places. 

"Oh!  but  this  is  Australia,"  said  Gwen,  "and  all 
new  to  me — besides,  comparisons  are  never  more  odious 
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than  when  instituted  over  scenery,  I  think — as  though 
every  part  of  the  world  hadn't  a  right  to  develop  its 
own  individual  character — and  to  be  respected  for  it.' 

"Bravo!"  said  Dr.  Downess,  and  "Hear!  hear!" 
cried  her  Australian-born  critics. 

"It  is  just  as  well  for  you,  Chicken,  under  the  circum- 
stances," said  Willie,  "that  you  are  prepared  to  admire 
this  country  as  much  as  Australia  expects." 

"I  am  prepared  to  do  more  than  that,"  said  Gwen, 
opening  her  arms,  and  stretching  them  towards  the 
hills.  "I  am  prepared  to  embrace  it  as  my  very  own 
country.  My  only  regret  is  that  I  was  not  born  here ; 
I  feel  that  I  ought  to  have  been." 

"Never  mind,  we  will  naturalise  you,"  said  Jean, 
springing  up,  "you  shall  be  crowned  with  wattle  and 
christened  with  the  waters  of  the  creek;"  and  suiting 
her  action  to  her  words  she  had  quickly  twisted  a 
garland  of  wattle  round  her  friend's  dark  head,  and 
left  some  crystal  drops  from  the  sparkling  water  on  her 
fluffy  hair. 

"Ah!"  said  Gwen,  with  a  deep  breath,  "now  I  feel 
better — friends,  Australians,  country-women  and  men — 
I  always  felt  that  this  was  my  destiny." 

The  others  laughed,  and  looked  at  her  with  admir- 
ation— all  except  Carrie,  who  was  sure  she  was  trying 
to  make  a  picture  of  herself,  quite  disregarding  the  fact 
that  Jean  had  decorated  the  dainty  head. 

She  turned  away  from  the  group,  and  remarking  that 
the  billy  was  boiling,  proceeded  to  make  the  tea. 

Dr.  Downess  stepped  forward  with  offers  of  assist- 
ance, and  waited  upon  her  till  the  lunch  was  ready, 
then  he  sat  down  beside  Gwen  and  upbraided  her  for  her 
lack  of  amor  patria. 

'I  feel  that  it  is  my  destiny,  Miss  Leonards,  to  be 
here  to-day  to  remonstrate  with  you  over  your  disloyalty 
to  my  country,  and  the  land  of  your  birth." 

"Wherefore    disloyalty?      If    England    claims    Aus- 
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tralia  and  I  am  England's,  why  should  not  I  claim  Aus- 
tralia, and  Australia  claim  me?" 

"Don't  hide  behind  an  equivocation,  Miss  Leonards. " 

"I  don't  wish  to.  My  argument  has  a  scientific  basis, 
I  am  sure. — Mr.  Heggerty,"  said  Gwen,  turning  to 
Donald,  with  mischief  in  her  eyes.  "Isn't  there  an 
axiom  in  Euclid  which  proves  my  point?" 

"Of  course  tnere  is,"  laughed  Jean,  before  her 
brother  could  reply.  "The  very  first  one  does  it; 
'Things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  an- 
other. '  Therefore  by  axiom  one,  you  are  not  disloyal  to 
England  when  vowing  allegiance  to  Australia.  Don't 
you  be  frightened,  Gwen,  you  belong  to  us  and  not  all 
the  remonstrance  'in  Arabia'  shall  take  you  from  us." 

"Jean!  how  absurdly  you  do  quote  and  misquote," 
came  in  a  tone  of  disgust  from  Donald,  who  had  listen- 
ed disdainfully  to  this  foolish  application  of  the  sacred 
science.  Then  he  turned  to  Gwen.  "It  you  don't  belong 
to  us,  Miss  Leonards,  I  suppose  no  consideration  can 
make  you ;  but  what  is  ours  must  come  to  Us.  Do  you 
remember  what  Emerson  says? — 

'  Whatever  in  Nature  is  thine  own, 
Floating  in  air,  or  pent  in  stone, 
Will  rive  the  hills  and  swim  the  sea, 
And  like  thy  shadow  follow  thee."  " 

"I  am  thankful  to  hear  that,"  said  Maggie,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  thoughtfully  on  a  fern-wreathed  plate  near 
her  brother,  and  remote  from  herself.  "I  am,  for  I  see 
that  there  is  only  one  mince  pie  left,  and  1  am  feeling 
sure  that  it  is  mine  own."  »• 

This  was  received  with  a  gale  of  merriment  by  all 
except  Donald,  who  felt  that  his  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things  forbade  him  to  laugh  at  this  bathos.  Really  it 
was  a  pity  Maggie  did  not  try  to  be  a  little  more  ap- 
preciative, he  thought ;  it  was  just  like  her,  when  he 
had  made  an  opening  for  a  little  intellectual  conver- 
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sation,  to  turn  the  opportunity  aside  with  a  frivolous 
remark. 

Maggie  might  realise  some  day  what  it  was  to  long 
for  the  chance  to  talk  with  a  thinker.  He  was  sure 
Miss  Leonards  did ;  one  could  see  by  her  eyes  that  her 
thoughts  were  not  only  of  the  common  things  of  life, 
and  she  had  regarded  him  with  such  a  bright,  attentive 
look  when  he  quoted  those  lines,  probably  she  would  be 
very  glad  to  talk  to  him. 

"Miss  Leonards,"  he  said,  addressing  her  again, 
when  the  laughter  had  subsided,  "are  you  interested  in 
botany?" 

Owen  was  just  going  to  reply  apathetically,  when 
she  caught  Willie's  eye  and  changed  her  mind. 

"Who  is  not,  Mr.  Heggerty?  At  least  in  a  practical 
sense,  if  not  a  scientific  one." 

Donald  was  not  favorably  impressed  with  this  reply 
— it  savoured  of  superficiality,  and  he  began  to  fear 
that  Gwen  had  not  the  scientific  mind. 

"How  is  Kant  getting  on,  Miss  Leonards?"  began 
Dr.  Downess  teasingly. 

But  those  violet  eyes  of  hers  turned  on  him  suddenly 
with  such  an  inexplicable  look  of  appeal  that  he  re- 
pented of  his  question. 

What  a  little  sprite  she  was,  he  thought — one  moment 
piquant  and  naughty,  and  full  of  dainty  fun,  and  the 
next  grave,  with  a  sweet,  distracting  seriousness — like 
this.  How  was  a  mortal  man  to  resist? 

Donald's  hopes  revived  at  the  sound  of  Kant. 

"Oh!  are  you  conversant  with  the  German  philoso- 
phers?" he  asked. 

"No,  not  at  all,"  replied  Gwen,  "but  I  would  like 
to  be ;  and  if  you  or  anyone  could  epitomise  their 
wisdom  for  me  in  a  few  trite  sentences,  I  should  be  so 
grateful." 

"Rather  a  large  order,"  laughed  the  doctor. 

Donald  smiled  also.     "At  least  one  can  epitomise  the 
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conclusions  arrived  at  after  the  study  of  them,"  he  said. 
"Don't  you  think   Browning  expresses  it  in  this: — 

'  Now  who  shall  arbitrate? 
Ten  men  love  what  I  hate, 
Shun  what  I  follow,  slight  what  I  receive  ; 
Ten,  who  in  ears  and  eyes 
Match  me  ;  we  all  surmise, 
They  this  thing  and  I  that  :  whom  shall  my  soul  believe  ?  '  ' 

"Whom,  indeed,"  said  Or.   Downess,  drily. 

"I  say,  we  are  in  for  a  storm  after  all,  I'm  afraid," 
said  Willie,  coming  back  from  watering  the  horses  at 
this  juncture.  "I  think  we  had  better  make  tracks  for 
home  at  once. " 

The  others  all  exclaimed,  and  protested  that  they  had 
only  just  arrived,  and  the  rain  might  not  come  for 
some  time ;  but  Willie  shook  his  head. 

"It's  much  nearer  than  you  think.  Look  how 
those  clouds  have  gathered.  We  ought  to  start  at  once ; 
it  is  best  to  be  out  of  those  narrow  passes  before  the 
storm  comes.  It  would  be  no  joke  if  the  horses  took 
fright  in  that  part  of  the  way." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Donald,  "that  would  be  a 
picnic." 

Very  reluctantly  the  girls  began  to  pack  their  baskets, 
while  the  men  went  off  to  the  horses. 

When  her  part  was  done,  Gwen  walked  up  the 
hill-side  to  hastily  gather  some  orchids,  and  Dr.  Dow- 
ness  followed  her  up. 

"There  are  some  fine  blooms  up  on  that,  ridge,"  he 
said,  "but  it  is  rather  steep,  let  me  help  you  up." 

But  Gwen  ignored  his  proffered  hand  and  climbed 
up  the  rocky  way  with  graceful  agility. 

"Miss  Gwen,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  sound  in  his 
voice  that  startled  her,  "why  will  you  never  let  me  help 
you  in  any  way?"  And  his  eyes  looked  down  into  hers 
with  an  expression  that  made  hers  fall. 

She  tried  to  laugn,  and  stooped  to  pick  a  flower. 
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"It  is  not  easy  to  help  me;  I  am  dificile,  always," 
she  said. 

She  felt  angry  with  herself  for  the  nameless  em- 
barrassment that  was  upon  her,  and  almost  afraid  at 
the  effect  Dr.  Downess'  words  and  presence  were 
having  upon  her.  Several  times  lately  he  had  said 
things  that  made  her  feel  in  the  same  way.  She  had 
tried  not  to  think  about  it,  because  she  was  so  afraid — 
afraid  lest  it  might  mean  what  she  was  not  ready  to 
face. 

"Did  you  never  hear  that,  to  a  strong  spirit,  diffi- 
culty is  a  stimulus  and  a  triumph?"  asked  the  doctor, 
with  another  flash  in  his  eyes,  that  she  did  not  see. 

But  Gwen   had  recovered  herself. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  as  she  turned  to  rejoin  the  others: 
"but  pardon,  monsieur,  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  yours 
is  a  strong  spirit. " 

He  laughed  as  he  caught  up  with  her  in  an  instant. 

"Well  I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  you 
realise  that  it  is  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  exigen- 
cies of  this  special  case." 

"I  am  afraid  it  will,"  said  Gwen,  shaking  her  head 
and  quickening  her  pace,  as  Willie  called  to  them  to 
hurry.  "I  am  very  dull  of  understanding  in  some 
things." 

"I  have  known  instances  in  which  apparent  dull- 
ness arose  from  the  intent  not  to  understand,"  he  re- 
plied, with  a  look  which  made  her  cheeks  burn  again, 
and  gave  her  something  to  reflect  on  as  they  drove 
homewards. 

Why  did  she  feel  so  queer  lately  when  Dr.  Downess 
was  near?  She  was  beginning  to  be  worried  about 
it,  and  she  knew  that  if  Estelle  were  there,  she  would 
be  sure  to  say  that  that  trembly,  half  afraid  feeling 
meant  that  she  was  going  to  love  the  man. — The  girls 
at  college  always  used  to  say  that  presaged  love. 

Certainly  the  doctor  was  always  trying  to  tell  her 
that  he  cared  a  good  deal  about  everything  that  con- 
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earned  her,  and  he  looked  all  sorts  of  things,  some- 
times. 

Here  she  shivered.  Oh!  she  wasn't  ready,  she  didn't 
want  anything  like  that  to  come  yet. 

"I  say,  Chicken,  you  are  awfully  quiet;  you  are  not 
afraid,  are  you?"  asked  Willie,  kindly. 

Gwen  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  she  was  driving  home 
with  him  in  the  buggy,  and  that  great  flashes  of  forked 
lightning  were  cutting  the  black  clouds  overhead, 
while  loud  peals  of  thunder  rolled  and  echoed  among 
the  hills  with  an  awful  sound  of  storm. 

"It  has  come  much  quicker  than  I  thought,"  con- 
tinued Willie,  "we  shall  get  drenched,  but  I  am  thank- 
ful we  are  out  of  those  narrow  cuttings.  It  would  have 
been  a  bit  dangerous  to  be  in  them  now." 

"Yes.      I  am  not  at  all  afraid." 

"That's  right — my!  here  it  comes,"  said  her  cousin, 
as  that  moment  the  cloud  burst  and  the  great  drops 
came  beating  heavily  down  on  them. 

In  a  few  moments  they  were  all  soaked. 

"Look  here,  Watts,"  shouted  Dr.  Downess,  riding 
up  alongside  the  buggy,  "we  must  put  up  at  Puller's 
farm — it  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead.  We  are 
in  for  a  terrific  storm,  and  I  don't  think  it  is  safe  to 
be  out  in  it." 

"Very  well,  let's  get  there  while  we  can,"  and  Willie 
urged  on  his  horse. 
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CHAPTER     IX. 

"  PULLER'S    FARM." 

Down  came  the  rain  in  a  blinding  torrent,  and  that 
quarter  of  a  mile  seemed  a  very  long  one  before  the 
shelter  of  the  nearest  farm  house  was  reached. 

Dr.  Downess  rode  on  first  to  announce  their  coming, 
so  that  when  the  others  arrived  the  panels  were  down, 
and  across  the  garden  they  could  see  the  farmer  and  his 
wife,  standing  at  the  open  door,  waiting  to  receive 
them.  One  of  the  farm  hands  was  sent  out  to  put  up 
the  traps,  and  their  dripping  occupants  were  taken 
indoors. 

The  Pullers  were  "good  Methodists,"  so  that  the 
minister's  children,  or  anyone  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Watts,  who  was  such  a  pillar  of  the  church,  were 
more  than  welcome  to  Puller's  farm ;  and  now  every- 
thing in  the  house  that  was  available  for  their  comfort, 
was  immediately  placed  at  their  disposal. 

A  big  fire  was  lighted  in  the  best  bedroom,  where 
the  girls  were  escorted  and  supplied  with  dry,  if  in- 
congruous garments,  from  Mrs.  Puller's  own  wardrobe 
The  men  were  taken  off  by  their  host  and  treated  in  a 
similar  manner;  and  it  was  just  as  well  that  the  occu- 
pants of  the  two  rooms  did  not  see  each  other  for  a 
while,  for  their  appearance  was  such  as  could  not  be 
faced  with  gravity. — Mr.  Puller,  being  a  very  short, 
stout  man,  and  Mrs.  Puller,  abnormally  tall,  the 
relative  garments  of  each  were  singularly  disproportion- 
ate to  the  people  who  now  struggled  into  them. 

The  girls  were  almost  in  hysterics  over  the  comical 
figures  they  presented  in  Mrs.  Puller's  most  ample 
gowns,  while  from  the  other  room,  every  now  and  then, 
there  was  a  roar  of  laughter,  in  which  Mr.  Puller  joined 
heartily,  as  the  trio  there  donned  his  short  pants  and 
roomy  coats. 
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"My!  sir,"  said  the  farmer,  wiping  his  eyes,  as  he 
surveyed  Dr.  Downess'  long  legs  in  his  own  scant 
habiliments.  "My!  sir,  but  you  are  as  good  as  a  play; 
it  does  look  too  funny  for  life,"  and  shaking  again,  he 
went  off  to  get  the  steaming  hot  coffee,  which  his  wife 
had  prepared,  "with  a  teaspoonful  of  ginger  to  keep 
the  cold  off  them." 

But  Mrs.  Puller  had  either  a  very  heavy  heart  or 
else  less  sense  of  humour  than  her  husband,  for  when 
she  took  in  her  tray  to  the  girls,  she  did  not  laugh  or 
even  smile  at  the  spectacle  they  made,  and  they  with 
the  quick  instinct  of  womanhood  restrained  their  merri- 
ment in  her  presence. 

"We  must  not  laugh  before  Mrs.  Puller;  she  might 
think  we  are  laughing  at  her  clothes,"  had  been  Jean's 
warning,  and  they  had  all  agreed;  but  when  the  lady 
came  in,  Maggie  had  to  throw  herself  hastily  on  the  bed 
and  bury  her  face  in  a  pillow,  to  hide  the  convulsion 
that  seized  her  as  Gwen  advanced  to  take  her  coffee, 
and  Maggie  got  a  back  view  of  her  slender  form  in  its 
huge  grey  wincey  dress. 

"I  hope,  young  ladies,  you  won't  take  any  chill.  I've 
just  put  a  teaspoonful  of  ginger  in  the  coffee  to  warm 
you  up;  it  isn't  so  nice  tasting,  but  it's  better  than 
getting  a  chill." 

"Oh!  thank  you,  Mrs.  Puller,  that  was  thoughtful 
of  you.  And  have  the  boys  some?"  asked  Carrie. 

"Oh!  yes,  my  dear,  and  Dr.  Downess;  I  sent  them 
all  in  some,  and  Dr.  Downess  too.  I  wouldn't  like 
anything  to  happen  to  him." 

"No,  he  has  done  you  a  great  deal  of  good,  hasn't 
he,  Mrs.  Puller?"  said  Carrie. 

"He  has  that,  Miss  Heggerty,"  said  their  hostess, 
warmly.  "He  has  saved  my  life,  if  he  hasn't  done  any- 
thing else.  I  was  as  near  to  death's  door  as  a  woman 
can  be,  without  going  through  it,  when  he  took  me 
up." 

"You    were    ill   a    long    time,    weren't    you?"   asked 
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Jean,  looking  sympthetically  at  the  worn  face  and  sad 
eyes,  that  looked  to-day  as  if  they  were  swollen  with 
weeping. 

"Yes,  miss,  a  Jong  time,  a  long  time;  nearly  six 
months.  I  thought  I  was  going  to  die — and  now — 
and  now  I  wish  to  God  I  had,"  she  said,  with  a  sudden 
break  in  her  vo'ce — then  throwing  her  apron  over  her 
face  she  dropped  into  the  big  arm  chair,  and  to  the 
great  consternation  of  the  girls,  began  to  sob  in  a  very 
abandonment  of  grief. 

They  looked  at  each  otner  in  speechless  dismay,  a 
strange  sense  of  helplessness  upon  them.  It  was  very 
evident  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  a  great  un- 
suspected sorrow,  and  their  hearts  stood  still  for  a 
moment,  stunned  by  the  reflection  of  that  anguish 
which  was  so  near.  They  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and 
t  ach  longed  for  the  other  to  take  some  initiative. 

"Oh!  Mrs.  Puller,  we  are  so  sorry,"  said  Jean,  at 
last,  falteringly. 

But  the  poor  woman  still  wept  uncontrollably,  throw- 
ing out  her  hand  with  a  gesture  of  despair. 

"How  can  I  bear  it,  how  can  I  bear  it? — Oh!  my 
God  !"  she  sobbed. 

Then  Gwen  drew  near,  her  heart  burning.  She  had 
known  grief,  and  did  it  not  make  her  akin  with  all  who 
sorrowed  ? 

She  knelt  by  the  chair  and  put  her  arms  round  the 
grey  form,  and  pressed  her  cheek  against  the  bowed 
head,  murmuring  soft  words,  but  getting  nearer  by 
that  mute  caress  than  by  much  speaking,  and  Mrs. 
Puller  held  on  to  her  convulsively,  as  a  drowning  man 
to  his  rescuer. 

At  last,  exhausted  with  her  weeping,  she  leaned  on 
Gwen,  talking  in  broken  sentences,  half  to  them  and 
half  to  herself,  interrupted  every  now  and  then  by 
great  sobs. 

."Oh!  that  I  should  live  to  see  it — my  little  sister — 
my  little  sister.  That  such  a  disgrace  should  come  to 
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my  father's  name — to  my  poor  mother's  child.  How 
can  I  bear  it — how  can  I? 

At  this,  Jean  and  Carrie  started,  and  looked  at  each 
other,  with  scared  eyes. 

"Oh!  Mrs.  Puller,"  said  Jean,  impulsively,  "surely 
nothing  has  happened  to  Kitty?" 

Kitty  Brown  was  Mrs.  Puller's  sister,  and  the  little 
assistant  teacher  at  the  Larraweira  school. 

Spent  with  her  grief,  and  with  the  intolerable  burden 
of  a  knowledge  that  she  had  kept  for  days  to  herself, 
Mrs.  Puller  sank  back  in  the  chair,  and  answered  in 
broken  accents  of  reckless  despair — "Ah!  miss,  but 
there  has,  and  all  the  world  will  be  knowing  it  soon. 
The  worst  shame  that  can  come  to  a  woman.  Ah ! 
God,  my  little  sister!  my  mother's  pet!" 

There  was  one  spontaneous  inarticulate  cry  of  grief 
and  horror  from  the  Heggertys,  and  the  stricken 
woman  continued  : — 

"Father  doesn't  know,  and  I  haven't  told  Mr.  Puller 
yet.  I  daren't  tell  him,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  bearing 
of  it  alone  was  driving  me  .mad.  Mrs.  Jones  from  the 
store  was  out  to-day  and  she's  suspecting  it — so  the 
whole  world  will  soon  be  knowing  now ;  and  I  have 
been  longing  for  the  minister's  wife,  miss,  to  talk  to 
her— so  I  suppose  that  is  how  I  came  to  give  way  to 
you  young  ladies. — And  Kitty,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Watts' 
class,  too.— Ah !  but  Mrs.  Watts  has  been  a  good 
friend  to  Kitty,  and  it'll  be  a  shock  to  her."  And  once 
more  the  bitter  tears  fell  from  the  heavy  eyes. 

"How  to  believe  it,  Miss  Heggerty,  I  don't  know, 
nor  how  it  has  happened.  Of  course  since  she  was 
five  years  old,  she's  only  had  a  stepmother;  but  I've 
done  mv  best,  and  she's  always  been  a  good  girl,  and 
such  a  comfort  she  was  to  me  all  the  time  I  was  ill. 
And  the  Browns  have  always  been  a  respectable  family. 
Poor  father,  it'll  be  a  terrible  blow  to  him,  and  I  dread 
what  he'll  do  to  Kitty." 

"Is  Kitty  at  home?"  asked  Jean,  soberly. 
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"Yes,  miss,  she's  at  father's,  and  oh!"  said  Mrs. 
Puller,  wringing  her  hands,  "what  I  want  is  for  some 
one  to  break  it  to  father,  before  my  step-mother  comes 
home  and  does  it;  she'll  make  it  the  worse  for  Kitty. 
She's  away  now,  but  is  coming  home  on  Wednesday. 
—Oh!  what  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do? 

They  said  what  they  could  to  comfort  her,  and  Carrie 
promised  to  tell  her  parents,  and  ask  them  to  break  the 
news  to  Mr.  Brown ;  but  there  is  really  no  comfort  for 
sorrow  like  that.  And  when  an  hour  later  the  storm 
was  over  and  their  clothes  dry  enough  for  them  to  con- 
tinue their  journey  home,  the  girls  left  the  house,  feel- 
ing that  the  dark  cloud  that  hung  over  it,  had  left  a 
heavy  shadow  on  their  hearts. 

The  boys  could  not  understand  their  quietness,  and 
rallied  them  over  their  sober  looks,  but  when,  after  one 
of  Willie's  sallies  as  they  were  parting  at  the  parson- 
age gate,  Jean's  strong  grey  eyes  suddenly  filled  with 
tears,  and  Gwen,  with  quivering  lips,  said,  "Please 
don't  joke,  we  have  heard  something  very  sad,"  they 
declared  that  girls  were  mysterious  beings,  and  de- 
plored that  the  picnic  had  ended  so  dismally. 

That  night  for  a  little  while  Gwen  got  nearer  to  her 
aunt  than  she  had  yet. — After  having  relieved  her 
anxiety  of  the  aiternoon  by  scolding  her  son  and  niece 
as  much  as  was  compatible  with  her  dignity,  and  hav- 
ing reminded  them  several  times  that  she  had  told  them 
it  was  going  to  rain ;  and  having  expressed  her  dis~ 
approval  on  finding  that  Dr.  Downess  had  been  to  the 
picnic,  Mrs.  Watts  sent  them  both  to  change  their 
clothes  again,  and  followed  them  up  with  a  dose  of 
camphor. 

She  saw  that  Willie  took  his,  and  then  repaired  to 
her  niece's  room.  When  she  opened  the  door,  Gwen 
was  sitting  on  the  bed  a  forlorn  figure,  with  her  face  in 
her  hands,  and  her  whole  attitude  expressive  of  dejec- 
tion. As  she  heard  her  aunt's  step,  she  lifted  her  face 
and  held  out  her  hand  with  a  gesture  of  appeal. 
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"Auntie,"  she  said,  timidly,  "I'm  so  miserable,  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  something." 

Mrs.  Watts  looked  at  her  with  quick  anxiety.  Had 
that  Dr.  Downess  proposed,  and  was  the  child  wanting 
to  talk  about  it  with  her? 

"Well,  my  dear,"  she  said,  in  an  unusually  gentle 
voice,  drawing  a  chair  up.  (She  never  sat  on  the  bed  ) 

But  Gwen  suddenly  burst  into  tears,  and  told  Mrs. 
Puller's  story. 

"And,  oh!  Auntie,  it's  all  such  a  mystery,  and  so  sad, 
and  I  don't  understand  why  God  need  let  that  kind  of 
suffering  be,"  cried  the  motherless  girl,  who  had  come 
close  for  the  first  time  to  this  terribly  mysterious  phase 
of  human  sin. 

But  Mrs.  Watts  was  too  shocked  at  her  news  to  per- 
ceive the  girlish  distress  and  appeal  for  help. 

''Kitty  Brown;  Oh!  is  it  possible?  A  member  of  the 
church  who  meets  in  my  class.  Kitty  Brown !  Oh ! 
this  is  terrible;"  and  Mrs.  Watts  shook  with  agitation, 
and  then  to  Gwen's  surprise  began  to  weep. 

"To  think  that  a  member  of  my  class,  and  while 
still  meeting  there  each  week,  should  so  fall.  Oh ! 
Lord,  have  I  been  faithful  with  her?"  she  cried. 

And  hearing  that  cry  Gwen's  ever-waiting  love 
sprang  up,  and  she  came  and  put  her  arms  about  her 
aunt,  and  for  awhile  mingled  her  tears  with  hers,  un- 
repulsed — then  afterwards  she  spoke  again,  a  little, 
of  the  perplexity  that  was  upon  her,  and  Mrs.  Watts 
tried  to  enter  in,  and  reminded  her  of  the  Fall  of  long 
ago,  and  Eve's  curse ;  but  seeing  clearly  from  a  point 
of  view  that  could  never  be  Gwen's,  she  could  not  help 
her  much,  nor  understand. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"SURPRISES." 

(3 wen's  heart  was  heavy  for  many  days.  Hers 
was  the  artistic  temperament  that  enters  into  sym- 
pathy vitally  with  whatever  phase  of  suffering  or  joy 
comes  anywhere  into  the  line  of  perception,  and  Mrs. 
Puller's  anguish  had  touched  her  to  the  quick. 

Her  aunt's  distress  over  her  "class  member"  was 
also  poignant  enough  to  keep  the  subject  visibly  be- 
fore her  mind. 

Poor  Farmer  Brown  was  made  acquainted  with  his 
great  trouble  by  Mr.  Heggerty,  and  in  his  bitter  rage 
and  grief  he  turned  his  motherless  child  out  of  her 
home — refusing  to  give  her  succour,  or  pardon,  or  help 
in  her  hour  of  shame. 

In  vain  Mrs.  Heggerty  pleaded  with  him,  and  Mrs. 
Puller  wept  and  prayed  forgiveness  for  her  sister — in 
vain  the  village  centenarian,  stern  old  Mother  O'Brien, 
reminded  him  of  a  forgotten  scandal  of  his  own  youth 
in  the  long  ago. 

No,  for  nearly  forty  years  Farmer  Brown  had  been 
a  respectable  man,  and  no  shadow  from  the  bitterness 
of  a  repentance  long  past  could  temper  his  wrath  with 
the  smallest  grade  of  pity  for  his  erring  child. 

She  had  brought  shame  upon  him,  and  she  must  go — 
whither,  he  would  not  be  induced  to  care. 

It  was  left  for  the  minister  to  find  a  home  for  the 
girl,  and  Mrs.  Watts,  whose  practical  benevolences 
were  always  executed  with  the  exactness  and  prompti- 
tude which  characterised  her  domestic  rule,  found  the 
right  one — and  undertook  to  pay  board  for  Kitty  in  the 
home  of  an  honest  motherly  woman,  until  such  time  as 
she  would  be  fit  to  find  her  own  place  in  that  world 
which  she  had  so  alienated  by  her  fall. 

Poor    bonny,    happy-hearted    Kitty    Brown ;   once    so 
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gay  and  buoyant — now  so  crushed  and  shamed — with 
the  bann  of  all  womanhood  upon  her. 

Gwen  knew  her  by  sight,  and  had  often  watched 
her  sunny  face  in  the  choir  as  she  sang  in  church,  and 
now  her  heart  ached  for  Kitty  and  for  all  women  who 
fell  and  suffered  thus,  through  that  strange  mystery 
of  sin. 

And  the  pain  of  it  all  drove  her  oftener  to  the  books 
whence  alone  she  seemed  to  think  her  help  in  the  un- 
derstanding of  life  could  come. 

Kant  had  been  terribly  disappointing,  judged  from 
the  standard  of  her  desires.  But  nevertheless  she  still 
felt  confident  that  Philip's  library  held  abundant  hope 
for  her ;  and  she  repaired  thither  now  whenever  she 
wanted  to  elude  Willie,  and  have  a  quiet  time  to  pursue 
her  reading. 

And  sometimes  when  she  went  there,  even  in  the 
most  troubled  mind,  she  would  look  round  the  room 
and  feel  a  deep  thrill  of  joy  in  the  thought  that  there, 
so  near  her,  on  the  long  shelves,  were  the  works  of 
some  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  world,  who  had 
studied  the  problems  that  perplexed  her  so  sorely,  and, 
out  of  them,  had  come  into  a  place  of  peace. 

She  had  lately  been  reading  Philip's  own  book  "Via 
Media,"  and  in  spite  of  the  puzzling  theological  con- 
troversies which  were  revealed  to  her  therein,  the 
rational  idea  of  man's  place  in  life  and  God's  work  in 
Christ  which  it  presented,  made  her  heart  leap  in 
glad  assurance  that  the  Christian  Church  still  held 
the  "Light  of  the  World,"  though  it  often  obscured  it. 

One  morning,  some  weeks  after  the  picnic  which  had 
ended  so  sadly,  she  quickly  performed  her  own  little 
special  duties,  and  slipping  through  the  garden,  while 
Willie  was  in  the  very  act  of  calling  for  her  all  over 
the  house,  she  took  the  short  cut  across  the  paddocks 
to  Lyndin  Lea. 

She  let  herself  into  the  library  from  the  verandah, 
and  had  just  settled  down  comfortably  in  Philip's  big 
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chair  to  read,  when  the  housemaid  came  in  with  a 
beaming  face. 

"I  saw  you  coming,  Miss  Leonards,"  she  said,  "and 
I  came  to  ask  you  if  you  would  step  into  the  breakfast 
room  to  see  something  that  has  just  come." 

"Very  well,  Sophy,"  said  Gwen,  too  much  pre-oc- 
cupied  to  notice  the  suppressed  excitement  in  the  girl's 
manner.  And  she  walked  quietly  through  the  hall, 
swinging  her  hat  in  her  hand,  and  opened  the  door  of 
the  sunny  breakfast  room,  and  then  tor  one  moment 
stood  transfixed. 

For  Marion's  dear  eyes  were  smiling  at  her  from 
one  end  of  the  table,  and  Philip's  tall  form  was  silhou- 
etted against  the  light  at  the  other. 

She  caught  her  breath,  then  dropped  her  hat  on  the 
floor,  and  rushed  towards  then. 

"Oh!  my  people!  my  dear  people!  Have  you  really 
come  home  to  me?  ' 

"Yes,  we  really  have,  dearie;  and  we  wanted  to 
surprise  you,"  said  Marion,  holding  out  her  arms,  while 
Phiiip  stood  by  with  a  look  in  his  eyes  which  even 
Marion  had  never  seen. 

"Our  train  was  two  hours  late,"  explained  the  Batter, 
presently,  "and  that  is  why  we  are  breakfasting  at  this 
hour,  having  arrived  in  a  famishing  condition.  But 
how  are  you,  child?  You  look  quite  pale  and  thin.  I 
am  afraid  broken  arms  and  doctors  and  physics  haven't 
agreed  with  you." 

"Blame  the  metaphysics  and  you  will  be  juster," 
said  Gwen.  "But,  oh!  how  glad  I  am  that  you  have 
come  home;  how  glad,  how  glad." 

"I  am  glad,  too,"  said  Marion. 

"And  so  am  I,"  said  Philip,  "although  I  am  only 
going  to  stay  such  a  little  while." 

"Oh!  you  are  not,"  cried  Gwen,  in  alarm. 

"Yes;  I  have  to  go  back  in  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
doctors  prescribe  a  sea  trip  as  tne  best  means  of  restor- 
ing Mr.  Aneer's  health,  so  I  am  to  accompany  him  to 
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Samoa,  as  he  is  not  fit  to  go  alone,  and  his  wife  can't 
leave  her  children." 

"Will  Marion  go,  too?"  asked  Gwen,  blankly. 

"No,  I  am  to  be  here,  and  my  niece  Evie  is  to  come 
and  stay  with  me,"  answered  Marion. 

Gwen  sighed.  "I  am  very  sorry  that  Mr.  Aneer  isn't 
better ;  I  have  been  hoping  that  he  would  be  all  right 
again  by  now.  Must  you  go  with  him,  Mr.  Haward  ; 
— couldn't  Evie  mind  him?" 

Evie's  relatives  laughed. 

"My  dear  Gwen,"  said  Marion,  "when  you  know 
Evie  you  will  realise  that  her  companions,  whoever  they 
may  be,  are  generally  pretty  well  occupied  in  'mind- 
ing' her. — I  wish  she  had  been  a  little  more  reliab'e. 
I  don't  want  Phil  to  be  so  far  away  from  me." 

"Of  course  you  don't;  and  anyhow,  I  consider  that 
a  man  has  no  right  to  spend  the  whole  of  his  life  look- 
ing after  his  relations, — and  neglecting  his  own  pro- 
perty," added  Gwen,  looking  severely  at  Philip.  "You 
have  been  away  a  hundred  years. — I  should  think  it  was 
time  you  stayed  at  home  for  a  while  now,  and  looked 
after  your  own  affairs." 

Philip  squared  his  shoulders,  and  running  his  fingers 
through  his  hair,  regarded  her  seriously. 

"I  am  afraid,"  he  said  gravely, "that  my  model  farm 
is  better  off  under  the  direction  of  Sams  than  if  I  had 
the  management — but  I  assure  you  that  I  would  much 
prefer  to  stay  at  home  and  look  after  some  other  valu- 
able Property  of  mine,  personally,  only,  unfortunately, 
I  cannot  see  that  duty  and  desire  are  not  pointing  two 
entirely  different  ways." 

Marion  looKed  quickly  at  her  brother,  and  her  fail 
face  flushed  a  little,  but  he  nad  no  eyes  for  her  jusl 
then. 

"That's  a  great  pity,"  said  Gwen,  "because  you 
are  sure  to  tmnk  one  has  a  bigger  capital  letter  than 
the  other.  Oh!  well,  I'm  glad  I  am  not  one  of  those 
peopie  who  have  a  troublesome  conscience,  for  I  have 
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often  noticed  that  they  cause  a  great  deal  of  bother  to 
their  poor  friends. 

"I  hope  /  am  not  afflicting  you.'' 

"But  indeed  you  are;  you  are  making  me  cherish 
malice  towards  a  sick  man  and  envy  towards  a  girl." 

"What  girl  is  that?" 

"It  is  that  'Evie. ' — I  am  going  to  be  madly  envious 
because  she  is  to  stay  with  Marion  while  you  are  away, 
and,  oh!  I  want  to  myself." 

"Well,  dearest  child,  do  come  to  me,"  said  Marion, 
eagerly;  "I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  you — and  you 
know  I  shall  always  feel  that  you  belong  here." 

But  Gwen  shook  her  head.  "I  feel  that  this  is  most 
'home'  to  me,  too,  but  of  course  I  cannot  come;  auntie 
would  not  like  me  to  leave  her,  and  I  expect  my  duty 
is  to  stay  with  her." 

"But  you  have  no  troublesome  conscience,"  objected 
Philip. 

"That's  true."  Gwen's  eyes  flashed  momentary 
laughter  at  him,  and  then  became  grave.  "That  is 
true,  but  I  have  a  very  transparent  nature,  and  like  the 
limpid  stream  I  can  reflect  what  is  above  me,  therefore 
if  a  big  conscience  is  anywhere  near,  I  act  from  re- 
flected promptings — and  am  duteous." 

"You  must  have  been  very  good  lately  then,  since 
you  have  resided  under  Mrs.  Watts'  roof." 

"Yes,  I  have  been;  only  you  see  since  Willie  came 
home  he  has  acted  as  a  sort  of  antidote  to  keep  me  fit 
for  human  nature's  daily  food." 

"How  has  your  domestic  education  been  progress- 
ing?" asked  Marion. 

"Oh!  that,"  said  Gwen,  impressively,  "has  pro- 
gressed beautifully.  I  know  all  about  turning  out 
rooms  and  washing  up.  I  am  learning  to  iron  shirts, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  final  test  of  a  woman's  skill, 
and  I  can  make  tea-cakes  and  junket  and  scrambled 
egg,  etc.  ;  so  if  my  'future'  is  willing  to  live  simply  I 
shall  make  him  very  comfortable." 
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They  laughed,  and  then  Marion  asked  impulsively, 
"Gwen,  what  does  Mrs.  Watts  think  of  you?" 

The  girl's  eyes  suddenly  shadowed. 

"I  don't  know,  except  I  fear  that  I  am  not  a  girl 
after  her  own  heart,  as  she  must  have  hoped  when  she 
wanted  me  so  much  to  come  out.  But  she  is  trying  to 
make  me  one,  and  I  will  be  it  if  i  possibly  can." 

There  was  a  little  note  of  sadness  in  her  voice,  and 
they  both  noticed  it  with  different  degrees  of  disquie- 
tude. 

"Well,"  said  Marion,  cheerily,  "it  is  sometimes  the 
best  thing  that  can  happen  to  us  to  have  to  learn  to 
conform  to  some  one  else's  ideal  of  us." 

"Oh!  I  don't  mind  conforming,  if  only  I  can  please 
my  auntie,"  answered  Gwen,  brightly;  "but  as  yet  I 
am  'sair  agley.'  ' 

"All  the  same,"  said  Philip,  gravely,  "don't  forget, 
in  your  zeal,  that  one's  individuality  is  one's  special 
call  to  be,  and  that  its  very  difference  from  another's 
makes  its  value  to  mankind." 

"How  and  why?" 

"Because,"  answered  Philip,  "only  by  it  can  you 

'  Fulfil  as  much  of  God's  decree 
As  works  its  problem  out  in  thee.'  " 

Gwen  was  silent,  wondering  doubtfully  what  kind  of 
a  "problem"  would  eventually  work  out  from  Mrs. 
Watts'  ideal  of  a  girl  being  grafted  on  to  her  tempera- 
ment. 

After  a  while  Marion  rose  and  asked  Gwen,  by  way 
of  inviting  confidences,  to  come  and  help  her  unpack. 

But  Gwen  looked  anxiously  at  the  clock. 

"I  am  afraid  I  must  not,"  she  said,  regretfully. 
"Time  flies  so;  it  is  a  quarter  to  one,  and  we  lunch  at 
one. " 

"Well,  you  are  not  going  home  to  lunch  to-day, 
anyway;  you  can't  leave  me  so  soon." 
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"Oh!  yes,  please,  Marion. — Auntie  does  not  know 
that  I  am  here — and  I  can  come  back  this  afternoon." 

"Nonsense,  dear;  I  will  send  a  message  for  you  to 
Mrs.  Watts." 

Gwen  looked  distressed.  "No,"  she  said,  with  a 
nervous  glance  at  the  clock  again;  "don't  do  that;  I 
must  go  now,  but  I  will  come  back  as  soon  as  I  possibly 
can." 

And  in  spite  of  further  protestations  she  insisted  on 
hurrying  off,  leaving  Marion  gazing  after  her  with 
dissatisfied  eyes. 

"Phil,"  she  said,  turning  to  her  brother,  "I  don't 
like  that ;  it  looked  as  if  Gwen  was  really  afraid  to  stay 
because  her  aunt  did  not  know." 

"Yes,"  said  Philip,  drily. 

"But  she  is  not  a  child,  Phil." 

"No;  but  whatever  she  is  not  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  Mrs.  Watts  is  exigeante,  Marie." 


"Where  have  you  been,  Gwenellyn?"  demanded 
Willie,  as  his  cousin  entered  the  dining  room  hastily 
just  as  Mrs.  Watts  took  her  seat  at  the  table.  "I  have 
hunted  high  and  low  for  you,  and  have  just  sent  over 
to  the  police  station  to  have  search  parties  sent  out." 

"Willie!  how  can  you?"  said  his  mother,  shocked 
that  even  in  fun  he  should  trifle  with  the  truth. 

But  Gwen  looked  at  him  seriously. 

"They  found  me,"  she  said,  mysteriously — "at  the 
garden  gate,  and  their  only  comment  on  your  lordship's 
incapacity  to  do  so  was,  'there's  none  so  blind  as  them 
that  will  not  see. '  ' 

Mrs.  Watts  remonstrated  again  at  this  prevarica- 
tion, but  Willie,  who  was  looking  suspiciously  at  the 
girl's  bright  face,  heeded  her  not. 

"Where  have  you  been,  miss?  Out  with  old  Downess 
again?" 

"No." 
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"Well,  if  you  have  not,  there  is  no  need  to  get  so 
red — unless  his  loss  has  been  some  one  else's  gain. — 
You  just  tell  your  rightful  guardians  where  you  have 
been." 

Gwen  regarded  him  composedly.  "I  never  dreamed 
that  you  would  grow  into  such  a  nasty  boy  as  you  are, 
Billee.  If  you  wish  to  know  where  I  have  been  I  went 
over  to  Lyndin  Lea  to  get  a  book,  and  finding  that  the 
Hawards  had  come  home  I  stayed  and  talked  to  them." 

"Oh!  Well,  that  sounds  innocent  enough,"  admitted 
Willie,  in  a  tone  of  mock  relief. 

His  mother,  however,  did  not  agree  with  him,  and 
heard  Gwen's  news  with  secret  perturbation.  She  ate 
very  little  lunch  and  once  more  revolved  plans  in  her 
mind  for  keeping  her  niece  out  of  harm's  way. 

Soon  after  they  rose  from  the  table  Mrs.  Huddabee, 
Mr.  Wratts'  niece,  arrived  to  pay  a  short  visit,  and  as 
it  was  partly  to  Gwen,  the  latter  had  to  remain  in  the 
drawing  room  and  be  agreeable,  while  her  soul  was 
thirsting  to  rush  away  again  across  the  wheat  pad- 
docks to  that  house  that  was  "most  home." 

Gwen  had  not  been  drawn  to  Mrs.  Huddabee  on  the 
farmer  occasions  when  they  had  met,  although  Mrs. 
Watts  held  her  in  high  approbation,  and  had  given 
Gwen  to  understand  that  the  lady  managed  her  house- 
hold excellently. 

In  what  Gwen  had  seen  of  Mrs.  Huddabee,  however, 
she  had  been  struck  not  so  much  by  her  faculty  for 
managing  her  own  affairs,  as  by  her  estimation  of  her 
ability  to  manage  other  people's. 

She  considered  herself  a  charming  woman,  and  she 
also  estimated  her  charm  so  highly  that  she  always 
thought  it  rendered  her  criticisms,  and  very  obvious  in- 
uenaos,  quite  palatable  to  the  recipients,  and  little 
dreamed  of  the  wrath  they  often  excited,  although  she 
always  confidently  expected  them  to  go  wholesomely 
home. 

She  had  not  been  attracted  to  Gwen.      From  the  first 
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she  had  been  sure  that  Gwen  was  vain.  She  had  also 
been  sure  that  she  tried  to  look  pathetic  to  attract  at- 
tention, and  that  she  paraded  her  little  bit  of  know- 
ledge to  try  and  appear  a  clever  conversationalist. 

To-day,  in  order  to  reprove  that  last  imagined  at- 
tempt on  the  girl's  part,  she  wriggled  the  conversation 
round  to  the  higher  education  of  women,  and  expressed 
her  opinions  thereupon. 

"You  know,  (iwen,  dear,"  she  said,  finally,  with  a 
pleasant  smile,  "nothing  seems  to  me  more  ridiculous, 
and  repulsive,  1  might  say,  than  the  way  a  modern 
girl  who  has  been  to  a  few  university  lectures,  and  has 
had  a  smattering  of  book  learning,  poses  as  a  savante — 
if  she  only  knew  it,  she  would  be  much  more  charming, 
really,  if  she  held  her  tongue  and  let  others  talk,  while 
she  tried  to  learn  to  cook  and  darn  socks  and  do  use- 
ful things  with  her  life." 

"Yes,"  said  Gwen,  gravely,  wondering  what  was 
wrong  with  Willie,  who  seemed  to  be  taken  with  a 
sudden  choking  at  this  juncture,  and  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  room. 

She  found  out  later,  when  Mrs.  Huddqbee  had  gone, 
for  her  cousin  promptly  enlightened  her. 

"I  thought  I  should  roar  right  out  when  old  Mary 
was  telling  you  to  hold  your  tongue  and  learn  to  cook. 
I  thought  she  was  pretty  jealous  of  your  blarney, 
Chicken.  She  couldn't  say  a  funny  thing  herself  to 
save  her  life,  so  she  can't  stand  it  when  any  other 
woman  can.  Look  here,  Gwen,  don't  take  any  notice 
of  her." 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself,  Billee,"  said  Gwen,  serene- 
ly, as  at  last  she  went  off  happily  to  get  her  hat. 

As  she  was  slipping  out  into  the  garden  her  aunt 
followed  her  and  inquired  where  she  was  going. 

"I  promised  Miss  Haward  I  would  go  there  this 
afternoon,  Auntie." 

Mrs.  Watts  raised  her  eyebrows.  "I  thought  you 
spent  the  morning  there?" 
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"Only  part  of  it,  and  I  have  not  seen  Marion  for  so 
long  that  I  said  I  would  go  over  again." 

Mrs.  Watts'  uneasiness  took  the  form  of  a  sudden 
resolve  within  her.  "Come  into  the  drawing  room,  my 
dear;  I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  she  said1,  and  led  the 
way  with  stately  step. 

Gwen  followed,  wondering,  while  Willie  whistled 
softly  under  his  breath. 

"Gwen,"  said  Mrs.  Watts,  solemnly,  as  she  shut 
the  door,  "  I  think  it  is  advisable  to  tell  you  that  I 
don't  wish  you  to  be  intimate  with  the  Hawards,  or  to 
go  there  any  oftener  than  you  can  help." 

"  But  why?  "asked  the  girl,  with  startled  eyes. 

Mrs.  Watts  proceeded  to  explain  the  danger  which 
she  considered  threatened  her  niece's  eternal  welfare, 
assuring  Gwen  that  until  Mr.  Haward  had  found  again 
the  "  saving  faith,"  he  was  not  a  safe  or  right  com- 
panion for  any  young  people. 

"Of  course,  my  dear,  you  are,  I  know,  under  an 
obligation  to  the  Hawards,  through  an  unfortunate 
accident ;  but  you  must  not  let  that  consideration  come 
before  your  soul's  peace,"  she  concluded. 

She  spoke  earnestly,  and  Gwen's  face  went  perfectly 
white. 

"I  cannot  understand  what  you  mean,  Auntie,"  she 
said,  trying  to  speak  quietly.  "I  only  know  that  Mr. 
Haward  has  helped'  me,  without  saying  much,  to  be- 
lieve in  God  and  immortality,  and  plan  and  reason  in 
life.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  when  a  man  spends  his 
life  in  trying  to  help  others,  as  he  does,  his  influence 
can  only  be  for  good. ' ' 

"My  child,  don't  be  led  away  by  that  delusion.  It 
is  not  by  works  that  a  man  is  saved,"  said  Mrs.  Watts, 
sorrowfully. 

"But  isn't  he  saved  by  his  character, — since  he  is 
judged  by  that?'' 

"  By  faith,  we  are  saved,  Gwen,  so  we  shall  be 
judged  by  our  faith." 
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"I  know  Mr.  Heggerty  said  that  in  one  sermon, 
Auntie;  but  last  Sunday  he  said  the  very  opposite,  and 
told  us  that  'character  was  everything,'  and  that  we 
should  be  judged  by  our  fruits,  which  meant  character." 

"Yes,  but  faith  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit,  and  Mr.  Haward  will  never  help  you  to  get 
that." 

"Oh!  Auntie,  how  can  you  say  that,  I  wonder?  when 
he  has  such  a  big,  calm,  beautiful  faith,  that  it  just 
lifts  one  up  into  assurance." 

"Oh!  Gwen,"  said  Mrs.  Watts,  in  despair,  "don't 
you  know  there  is  only  one  saving  faith,  and  if  Mr. 
Haward  had  that,  why  did  he  fail  to  satisfy  the  church 
on  points  of  doctrine?" 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Gwen,  with  a  troubled 
look;  "but  I  don't  know  as  much  about  doctrines' 
as  you,  Auntie;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  fail- 
ing to  satisfy  many  learned  and  good  men." 

Here  Mrs.  Watts  bowed  her  head  in  her  hands  and 
began  to  weep. — It  was  the  father's  sin,  she  felt,  visited 
on  the  child.  How  could  Alton  Leonards'  daughter 
enter  the  kingdom  through  the  door  of  simple  faith? 

All  Gwen's  heart  melted  into  love  at  the  sight  of  her, 
and  she  knelt  beside  her,  in  great  distress. 

"Oh!  please  don't  cry  Auntie.  I  do  want  to  be  a 
good  woman,  and  I  am  trying  to  find  the  truth — and  if 
-  if  it  will  comfort  you,  I  will  promise  not  to  talk  to 
Mr.  Haward  about  those  things  until  I  have  given 
yours  and  Mr.  Heggerty's  side  a  fair  hearing." 

This  afforded  Mrs.  Watts  some  consolation,  but  she 
rose  and  left  the  room,  tearfully,  to  go  up  stairs  and 
pray  more  fervently  for  her  sister's  child. 

Gwen  also  went  upstairs,  and  cried  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  Then  she  rose  and  wrote  a  little  note  to 
Marion,  excusing  herself  for  not  being  able  to  fulfil 
her  promise  of  a  speedy  return. 

"I  was  so  happy  when  I  came  home  this  morning," 
she  said  to  herself,  when  the  note  was  despatched, 
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"and  now  I  shall  always  feel  that  I  am  making  Auntie 
miserable  when  I  go  to  Lyndin  Lea.  Yet  I  must  go. 
I  am  under  too  great  a  debt  of  love  and  gratitude  to 
the  Hawards — I  could  not  hurt  them — and  besides  I 
love  them  so  much." 

How  strange  it  was,  she  thought,  that  just  a  little 
difference  in  opinion  could  make  so  much  trouble. 

She  remembered  asking  her  father  why  Mr.  Haward 
left  his  church,  and  his  reply  had  been — 

"Chiefly  because  he  insisted  that  the  'love  of  God 
is  broader  than  the  measure  of  man's  mind;'  but  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  ten  years  hence,  his 
resignation  would  not  have  been  accepted.  There  will 
soon  be  such  a  change  in  the  theological  position,  that 
what  was  regarded  as  heresy  on  Haward's  part  will, 
in  a  few  years,  be  acknowledged  as  the  only  ground 
tenable. " 

"Oh!"  thought  Gwen,  wistfully,  "If  only  father  could 
have  been  here  to  explain  that  to  Aunt  Hester!" 

And  the  way  to  "Sinai"  seemed  very  dim  and  far. 


CHAPTER    XI. 
MRS.   WATTS'  CLASS  NIGHT. 

"Philip,  could  you  take  this  small  parcel  over  to 
Gwen  for  me?"  asked  Miss  Haward  that  evening,  go- 
ir-g  out  to  her  brother,  who  was  pacing  up  and  down 
the  lawn,  with  a  preoccupied  air. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  briefly,  with  an  expression  of 
absolute  willingness,  that  was  not  lost  upon  her. 

"Thanks,  dear. — I  wish  it  were  possible  to  have  that 
child  back  with  us,"  went  on  Marion,  tentatively.  "I 
am  a  little  afraid  she  is  not  happy  with  her  aunt," 

"No." 
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"It  is  such  a  pity  too,  for  Mrs.  Watts  is  really  good 
and  kind ;  but  those  two  are  utterly  incompatible,  I 
fear." 

"Yes,"  said  Philip,  again,  absently.  Then  he  took 
the  parcel  silently,  and  turned  his  steps  towards  the 
road. 

Marion  watched  him  with  a  tender  light  upon  her 
face. 

"Dear  old  boy,"  she  said,  softly,  as  he  strode  away. 
"I  always  knew  it  would  be  a  big  thing  with  him  when 
he  really  loved." 

From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Marion,  with  true 
sisterly  divination,  had  gauged  the  condition  and  depth 
of  her  brother's  heart. 

As  it  happened,  that  was  the  evening  on  which  Mrs. 
Watts  met  her  class,  so  she  was  not  at  home  when 
Philip  reached  Glenburnie,  and  asked  for  Miss 
Leonards. 

Gwen  was  alone  in  the  drawing  room,  playing  to 
herself  in  the  half  light.  She  seemed  a  little  confused 
when  Mary  ushered  Philip  in,  and  turned  up  the  lights. 

He  noticed  at  once,  with  a  swift  pang,  that  her  face 
was  pale  and  her  eyes  heavy  with  weeping,  and  he 
guessed  pretty  accurately  at  the  cause  of  her  trouble. 

But  she  swept  her  hand  across  her  brow  with  a  de- 
termined effort  to  wipe  off  the  distress,  and  looked  up, 
smiling. 

"This  is  a  nice  little  surprise,  to  see  you  to-night. 
Do  you  know  I  am  beginning  to  be  quite  curious  over 
the  days  as  they  come,  just  to  see  what  special  astonish- 
ment they  are  going  to  produce.  The  unexpected  hap- 
pens so  continually,  doesn't  it?"  she  went  on,  talking 
rather  fast  to  hide  up  that  embarrassment  which  was 
upon  her.  "And  nothing  is  so  capricious  as  Fate." 
"Do  you  find  her  so?"  asked  Philip,  gravely. 

"Oh!  yes.  She  whisks  you  so  recklessly  from  one 
extreme  to  another.  She  is  absolutely  without  sense, 
or  reason,  or  the  commonest  kindness." 
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"Siirely  not  that?  Hasn't  she  ever  been  good  to  you 
at  all?" 

"  She  has  seemed  to  be,  sometimes,  delightfully  good, 
but  while  I  have  been  in  the  very  act  of  thanking  her 
for  that  special  whisking,  she  has  hurried  me  off  into 
the  extreme  opposite  direction,  where  it  is  necessary 
to  immediately  unlearn  the  past,  with  more  than  all 
the  expedition  one  is  capable  of." 

"That  looks  bad  of  her,  still  her  object  might  have 
been  good ;  perhaps  she  wanted  to  keep  you  from  be- 
coming one-sided." 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  give  her  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt — it  is  always  safest,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes;  besides,  an  ill  wind  can  occasionally  blow 
somebody  else  good.  And  some  of  us  are  very  glad 
that  Fate,  since  she  must  whisk  you  at  all,  whisked 
you  nearer  to  us." 

Gwen  smiled  a  little  tremulously. 

"Oh!  I  am  too,  I  can't  help  being,  and  oh!  Mr. 
Haward,  I'm  loving  Australia  very  much." 

"Ah  !  that's  right.  You  are  not  pining  for  the  'home- 
land?' " 

"No;  of  course  I  like  to  remember  that  it  is  there, 
within  possible  reach,  but  the  spirit  of  this  great  un- 
peopled place  gets  into  me,  and  it  seems  to  make  all 
sorts  of  things  look  possible." 

"What  things,  especially?"  asked  Philip,  watching 
her  expressive  face,  covetously. 

Her  eyes  deepened,  "Oh!  I  haven't  specialised  them, 
even  in  thought ;  but  when  these  great  expanses  get 
hold  of  me,  I  feel  as  if  they  were  offering  such  unlimited 
possibilities  to  poor  tired  men  and  women, — as  if  they 
uere  saying  'come  out  to  me  from  your  old  thoughts 
and  ways,  to  live  a  free  life  in  a  bigger,  broader, 
greater  way. '  ' 

Philip's   eyes   flashed   with   pleasure. 

"Thank  you  for  putting  that  into  words;  I  have 
felt  it  too." 
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"Don't  thank  me,"  said  Gwen,  looking  up  frankly 
into  the  grey  eyes  that  were  so  wonderfully  kind  for 
her,  "rather  thank  the  peculiar  something  in  yourself, 
that  always  helps  me  to  put  into  words  what  I  feel — 
that  is,  now  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  you  any  longer," 
she  added,  with  a  bright  little  laugh. 

"Were  you  ever  afraid  of  me?"  asked  Philip,  scepti- 
cally. 

"Indeed,  yes;  you  see  father  prepared  me  to  be;  he 
dwelt  upon  your  attainments  and  virtues,  etc.,  to  such 
an  extent  that  I  was  terrified." 

Philip  laughed. 

"I  must  congratulate  you,"  he  said,  "on  your  ability 
to  hide  your  fear — it  is  your  custom,  isn't  it? — even 
when  you  mount  a  restive  horse?  By  the  way,  will 
you  come  for  a  ride  with  me? 

"Oh!  Mr.  Haward,"  said  Gwen,  reproachfully,  "it 
is  'cruel  kind'  of  you  to  ask  me.  It  really  seems  as  if 
the  first  is  to  be  the  last  of  my  rides,  for  Willie  won't 
attempt  to  take  me  for  another,  and  Auntie  refuses  to 
let  me  go  on  Dr.  Downers'  horse,  although  he  has 
offered  to  teach  me  properly,  and  vouches  for -the  good 
behaviour  of  his  steed." 

Philip  gave  her  a  quick  look.  "Dr.  Downess?"  he 
iaid,  enquiringly. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  utterly  discomposed  by  the 
knowledge  that,  under  his  searching  look,  a  burning, 
conscious  tide  suddenly  rushed  over  her  cheeks  and 
brow. 

He  saw  it  too,  and  glanced  away. 

Gwen  rallied  herself,  sternly,  with  the  assurance  that 
he  could  not  possibly  guess  how  queer  and  sacred  she 
felt  about  Dr.  Downess,  and  she  made  an  effort  to 
speak  very  unconcernedly. 

'  Yes,  he  has  a  nice,  really  quiet  horse,  but  Auntie 
is  nervous  about  my  going  out  again,  and  wants  me 
to  wait  until  my  uncle  can  take  me." 

"I   see — how  is  Mr.   Watts — is  he  at  home?" 
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"No,  he  is  in  Melbourne  now;  but  this  is  the  night 
that  he  generally  stays  at  home  with  me  and  regales 
me  with  long,  thrilling,  blood-curdling,  bush-ranging 
stories  of  the  early  days,  which  not  infrequently  have 
the  inapposite  effect  of  making  me  regard  bushranging 
as  the  most  delectable  pastime  under  the  sun." 

Philip  laughed.  "I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  warn 
Mr.  Watts  that  he  is  not  'safe-guarding'  the  com- 
munity; you  say  he  is  in  Melbourne?' 

"Yes.  Oh!  Mr.  Haward" — Gwen's  face  grew  seri- 
ous— something  is  worrying  him,  I  am  sure  ;  he  doesn't 
seem  at  all  himself,  lately." 

"Ah! — Perhaps  the  drought  up  Xorth  has  distressed 
him." 

"Perhaps  it  has,"  assented  Gwen,  "it  seems  queer 
that  they  can  have  a  drought  up  there,  when  we  have 
been  having  such  torrents  of  rain  through  the  winter." 

A  recent  peal  at  the  hall  bell  was  explained,  at  this 
point,  by  Mary  ushering  in  Dr.  Downess. 

Again  to  Gwen's  great  wrath,  the  rich  crimson  dyed 
her  cheeks,  but  she  took  stern  hold  of  herself,  and 
Philip  admired  the  graceful,  girlish  dignity  of  her  greet- 
ing of  the  doctor. 

Now  that  gentleman  had  nut  been  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  Mrs.  Watts'  class  night.  Although  he 
was  no  Methodist,  he  had  learned  that  she  was  regular- 
1)  absent  on  a  certain  night,  for  a  definite  cause,  and, 
consequently,  whenever  he  could  possibly  manage  to 
make  it  convenient,  he  called — by  accident — at  Glen- 
burnie,  on  that  evening. 

"I  thought  perhaps  your  cousin  would  be  at  home," 
he  explained,  mendaciously,  as  he  shook  hands  with 
Gwen,  having  previously  observed  \Villie  riding  off  on 
Starlight,  "and  I  thought  I  would  run  round  and  see 
him  on  a  little  matter  that  is  of  mutual  interest." 

"He  is  not  in  just  now,  but  he  may  be,  presently," 
said  Gwen. 

Dr.  Downess  secretly  hoped  not,  as  he  had  exchanged 
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words  with  Willie  in  passing,  and  the  latter  would  be 
decidedly  surprised  at  anything  urgent  transpiring  in 
so  short  a  time  alter.  However,  he  sat  down  and 
chatted  pleasantly  lor  a  while,  then  finding  that  Philip 
showed  no  signs  of  going,  he  took  his  own  departure. 

"Miss  Leonards,"  he  said,  as  he  rose,  "you  promised 
to  let  me  drive  you  over  to  see  Happy  Valley  one  day  ; 
will  you  come  to-morrow?" 

His  handsome  dark  eyes  looked  down  into  hers, 
with  the  expression  which  always  made  hers  fall,  but 
to-night  the  sense  of  protection  lent  by  Philip's  pre- 
sense  made  her  recklessly  courageous  in  meeting  their 
magnetic,  masterful  gaze. 

"Happy  Valley  !  that  is  where  the  big  new  reservoir 
is  being  made,  isn't  it?  Oh!  doctor,  you  must  excuse 
me,  I  cannot  possibly  go  this -week,  I  think  my  time 
will  be  fully  taken  up." 

Dr.   Downess  did  not  look  pleased. 

"Well,  I  supose  I  must  wait  till  next  week,"  he 
said,  evenly;  "but  you  promised  to  go,  and  you  believe 
in  redeeming  your  promises,  do  you  not?" 

Gwen  turned  suddenly  wicked. 

"Mr.    Heggerty    said    last    Sunday    that    to    redeem 
means  to  'buy  back' — how  can  I  buy  back  my  promise 
Dr.   Downess  r*     I  don't  really  care  about  seeing  water 
works,  I  am  sure." 

"I  refuse  to  barter  with  so  valuable  a  thing  at  all, 
Miss  Leonards;  but  I  can  change  the  destination  of 
the  drive." 

"Oh!  well,  when  you  have  done  that  I  must  try  and 
meet  you  half  way." 

"That  will  hardly  satisfy  me,  when  I  have  been  look- 
ing forward  to  your  company  for  the  whole  of  it." 

"You  should  never  expect  to  realise  all  that  you  hope 
for.  I  put  it  to  Mr.  Haward,  whether  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable for  a  man  to  do  that." 

"Perhaps  it  is,"  said  Dr.  Downess,  "but  we  are  told 
that  all  things  come  to  him  that  waits,  so  as  I  must 
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wait,  apparently,  for  your  leisure,  I  shall  hope  for  much 
Good  evening,  Mr.   Haward,"  and  the  doctor  took  his 
leave  in  no  contented  frame  of  mind. 

He  had  scarcely  gone  when  Willie  appeared.  He 
saluted  Philip  with  great  cordiality,  then  he  turned  to 
Gwen,  with  mischief  in  his  eyes. 

"So  old  Downess  has  been  here  again,  my  lady  fair 
I  saw  him  riding  off." 

"Yes,  he  came  to  see  you,  on  business." 

"Me!  I  like  that.  Why,  I  saw  him  and  talked  to 
him  as  I  was  going  off  to  Bentley's  to-night.  My 
dear  Chicken,  he's  a  deep  one,  and  he  is  evidently 
deeply  in." 

Gwen's  cheeks  blazed.  "Willie,"  she  said,  admoni- 
tively. 

But  the  scamp  went,  on,  ruthlessly.  "Look  here, 
Mr.  Haward,  aren't  you  one  of  her  guardians  or 
something?  Because  it  is  time  this  business  was  looked 
into.  Old  Downess  has  a  way  of  dropping  in  'by 
accident,'  to  see  me  on  business,  when  1  am  known  to 
be  far  away — and  it  is  time  someone  punched  his 
head." 

"I  see,"  said  Philip,  sympathetically,  "and  you  wish 
me  to  do  it?" 

"Well,  you  know,"  said  Willie,  consideratively, 
running  his  eyes  over  the  other's  powerful  form,  "I 
thought  it  would  have  more  weight  if  you  did." 

Haward's  reply  was  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of 
Mrs.  Watts,  who  greeted  him  with  cold  politeness.  She 
made  enquiries  after  Mr.  Aneer,  with  some  anxiety, 
and  received  Philip's  intimation  that  he  was  going 
away  again  shortly,  with  ill-disguised  relief. 

He  left  soon  after  her  return,  and  Willie  went  out 
with  him. 

When  they  had  gone,  there  was  a  short  embarrass- 
ed silence  between  Mrs.  Watts  and  her  niece,  which 
was  broken  at  last  by  Gwen. 

"Auntie,"  she  said,  earnestly,  "I  ftave  been  thinking 
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about  what  you  said  this  afternoon,  and  I  do  want  to 
ask  you  not  to  worry  about  me.  I  won't  forget  what 
I  promised  you — to  give  yours  and  Mr.  Heggerty's 
way  a  fair  hearing;  but  I  cannot  try  to  lessen  my  in- 
timacy with  the  Hawards — because  I  owe  them  so 
much  love  and  gratitude  and  loyalty ;  and  I  should  feel 
as  if  I  were  leaving  a  debt  of  father's,  as  well  as  mine, 
unpaid,  if  I  did  not  try  to  pay  back,  as  far  as  I  can  in 
my  way,  their  beautiful  friendship  to  us." 

Mrs.  Watts  was  silent  for  a  moment  or  two,  then  she 
said,  not  unkindly, 

"Well,  Gwen,  I  have  warned  you,  and  if  you  will 
not  be  guided  by  me,  you  must  take  the  consequences." 

"I  don't  feel  afraid  to,"  said  Gwen,  softly,  "God 
knows  all  about  it,  and  He  must  be  fair.  I  wish  I 
could  please  you  in  everything,  Auntie,"  she  added 
wistfully;  "but  I  suppose  when  people  are  grown  up 
they  all  have  different  ways  of  looking  at  things,  and 
each  must  decide  for  oneself." 

"A  strange  world  it  would  be,  indeed,  if  they  did," 
said  Mrs.  Watts,  who  believed  in  the  "divine  right" 
cf  rule  of  the  elder  over  the  younger;  but  Gwen's  hu- 
mility appealed  to  her  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
and  her  face  softened  a  little. 

Besides  Mr.  Haward  had  said  he  would  only  be  at 
home  a  week  or  two,  and  her  faith  mounted  high  at 
the  thought.  He  was  to  be  kept  away  from  her  niece, 
as  long  as  there  remained  the  need.  Her  prayers  had 
availed  that ! 

Supper  was  brought  in  before  Willie  returned.  His 
mother  looked  searchingly  at  him,  when  at  length  he 
came  in,  but  his  bright  face  showed  no  signs  of  recent 
spiritual  corruption. 

"I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  he  said,  happily,  as  he  took 
up  the  cup  Gwen  handed  to  him,  "but  a  talk  with  old 
Haward  always  braces  me  up.  He's  a  grand  old  chap, 
and  makes  me  feel  'gooder'  than  all  the  parsons  in 
creation. " 
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He  was  looking  thoughtfully  at  his  cousin,  as  he 
spoke,  and  was  suddenly  thrilled  by  the  deeply  loving 
look  she  cast  upon  him  at  that  remark. 

"Perhaps  when  your  heart  is  open  to  receive  the 
truth  that  they  preach,  you  will  feel  differently  about 
ministers,"  said  his  mother,  severely. 

Then  she  rose  and  began  to  put  out  the  lights — the 
riever-to-be-ignored  signal  to  go  to  bed. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

"SELLING    STARLIGHT." 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  Billee  ?  You  do  not 
look  festive  to-day,"  said  Gwen,  one  morning  a  week 
later,  as  she  moved  about  in  her  dainty  print  frock, 
gathering  the  things  for  the  pantry  wash-up. 

An  important  event  was  in  process  of  preparation — 
namely,  the  spring  cleaning  of  the  big  drawing-room  ; 
and  Mary  was  up  to  her  eyes  in  the  preliminaries. 

One  might  wonder  at  the  need  of  this  special  up- 
heaval of  carpet  and  furniture,  curtains,  and  pictures, 
and  blinds,  etc.,  for  the  room  was  kept  scrupulously 
clean ;  but  it  was  as  a  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
that  this  annual  disturbance  should  take  place. 

Gwen  pondered  much  over  the  exigency  of  this  law, 
but-  after  receiving  Mrs.  Watts'  reply  to  her  first  un- 
guarded enquiry  thereunto,  she  kept  all  her  subsequent 
mystification  in  her  own  guilty  heart. 

"My  dear,  where  have  your  eyes  been  all  your  life," 
said  Mrs.  Watts,  severely.  "Surely  you  can't  be 
ignorant  of  the  custom  of  spring  cleaning,  at  least  in 
j«ll  decent  houses." 

"No,"  said  Gwen,  meekly,  "but  these  rooms  always 
seem  to  be  spring-cleaned  every  week." 
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Willie  had  vexed  his  mother  by  coming  down  late 
to  breakfast  on  this  extra  busy  day,  and  Gwen  wonder- 
ed if  that  was  why  he  would  scarcely  eat  anything.  He 
hurried  through  his  porridge  and  then  went  out  three 
or  four  times  during  the  rest  of  the  meal  to  see  if  the 
morning  post  had  been  brought  in. 

"Why,  Willie,  it  is  not  time  yet,"  said  Gwen,  the 
coach  is  only  just  due." 

"Oh!  well,  I  think  I'll  go  across  for  the  mail  my- 
self," he  replied,  going  off. 

He  was  back  now  and  sitting  down  by  the  window, 
listlessly  watching  his  cousin  as  she  deftly  gathered  the 
china  together  on  a  light  tray,  and  he  started  as  she 
spoke  to  him. 

"You  almost  look  as  though  you  might  be  suffering 
ftom  remorse  for  some  of  your  badness  to  me,"  she 
continued. 

"Gwen,"  he  said,  dejectedly,  "do  you  think  IVir. 
Haward  would  buy  Starlight?  He  told  me  the  other 
day  that  he  was  looking  out  for  a  good  horse." 

The  girl  stood  still  and  gazed  at  him  in  amazement. 

"Starlight!  Billee !  why  do  you  want  to  sell  him? 
I  thought  he  was  the  apple  of  your  eye." 

"So  he  is,"  answered  Willie,  sighing,  "but  I  want 
money. " 

"Well,  why  ever  don't  you  ask  your  father  for 
some?" 

"That's  just  the  trouble.  I  can't.  The  pater  seems 
awfully  down  on  his  luck  since  he  came  home  from 
Melbourne,  and  he  seems  so  cut  up  about  the  bad  season 
for  the  North  again." 

"Perhaps  he  didn't  do  the  business  he  hoped  in  Mel- 
bourne." 

"I  shouldn't  think  so  from  his  low  spirits,  although, 
by  Jove,  he  must  have  seen  everyone  he  wanted  to, 
for  all  the  world  goes  there  at  Cup  time." 

"Oh!  I  expect  it  is  all  right,"  said  Gwen,  cheerfully, 
"perhaps  he  is  getting  influenza." 
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"No,"  said  Willie,  gloomily,  "he  must  be  worried 
about  money,  or  he  would  never  have  been  so  crusty 
about  the  crops  at  Dan  Dan." 

"What's  the  matter  with  them?" 

"Well,  you  see,  father  let  me  have  a  free  hand  there 
to  try  a  new  process,  and  although  /  think  the  crops 
look  very  fair,  he  was  angry  and  said  they  weren't 
half  what  they  had  been,  and  he  rowed  me  no  end 
about  the  loss  it  meant." 

"Poor  old  Billee." 

"I  can't  make  out  why  they  are  less;  they  have  had 
scientific  treatment,  but  anyway  it  wouldn't  have 
worried  the  Pater  once." 

(iwen  looked  thoughtful. 

"Willie,  if  you  want  money  I  can  easily  lend  you 
some,"  she  said.  "You  know  father  left  me  a  small 
income,  which  I  won't  have  entire  control  of  till  I  am 
twenty-three,  but  I  have  so  much  a  quarter  allowed 
now,  and  it's  much  more  than  I  need;  so  you  can  take 
that.  Mr.  Haward  manages  the  money,  and  I  know  he 
would  give  me  a  year's  allowance  in  advance  if  you 
will  have  it. " 

Willie's  gloomy  eyes  grew  tender 

"Good  gracious!  do  you  think  I'm  mean  enough  to 
sponge  on  a  girl's  pocket  money?  Why,  my  blessed 
child,  I'd  sell  my  soul  first." 

"Oh  Willie!" 

"Well,  my  heart  then.  No,  Chicken,  Starlight  must 
go — he'll  fetch  a  good  bit,  and  I  deserve  it — worse 
luck." 

"Why,  Gwen,"  said  Mrs.  Watts,  hurrying  softly 
into  the  room.  Her  movements,  though  swift,  were 
always  quiet,  except  on  rare  occasions,  when  she  was 
angry  enough  to  lose  her  self-control.  "Haven't  you 
removed  these  things  yet?  I  thought  at  least  you  could 
do  that  to  help  to  me,"  and  with  compressed  lips  she 
began  to  gather  the  remainder  of  the  china  quickly  to- 
gether herself. 
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The  girl  sprang  forward  to  assist,  feeling  like  a  guilty 
child. 

"No,  thanlc  you,  I  will  finish  it  myself,"  said  her 
aunt,  in  a  voice  of  such  severe  repudiation  of  her 
further  services  that  Gwen  dared  not  so  much  as  touch 
a  spoon,  and  slipped  away  with  a  crestfallen  air,  to 
implore  Mary  to  give  her  some  arduous  task  in  con- 
nection with  the  upheaval,  whereby  she  might  redeem 
her  character. 

"Well,  miss,  all  the  glasses  of  the  pictures  have  to  be 
washed  and  the  frames  rubbed  up  with  the  shammie, 
and  the  backs  wiped  over  with  a  damp  cloth  like,  to 
get  off  the  microscopes." 

"The  microbes;  oh!  yes.  I  didn't  think  one  ever  got 
a  chance  to  exist  half  a  minute  in  this  house,"  said 
Gwen,  but  she  nevertheless  set  to  work  to  attack  the 
imaginary  ones  with  a  verve  and  zest  which  ought  to 
have  atoned  for  her  five  minutes'  lapse. 

But  such  a  lapse  at  the  beginning  of  a  busy  day  was 
incomprehensible  to  Mrs.  Watts,  who  could  always 
keep  a  single  eye  to  single  issues,  and  she  felt  no  pa- 
tience with  Gwen's  stopping  to  chatter  to  Willie,  when 
she  had  asked  her  to  take  over  Mary's  task  of  removing 
the  breakfast  things.  She  did  not  think  of  blaming 
Willie,  and  he  slipped  out  of  her  presence, — realising 
that  there  was  disturbance  in  the  air. 

When  she  was  offended  or  very  busy  one  felt  Mrs. 
Watts  to  be  unapproachable.  If  you  had  dared  to 
analyse  the  atmosphere  about  her  at  such 
times,  you  would  have  found  that  beneath 
the  silent  feverish  hurry  of  her  outward  act 
there  burned  a  fire  of  irritability  and  impa- 
tience with  the  slower  workers  in  her  world,  which 
only  her  self-control  and  repeated  prayer  for  grace  kept 
from  breaking  out  into  passionate  speech,  but  its  efflu- 
ence was  felt. 

In  spite  of  her  rather  frail  health  she  still  insisted 
on  taking  part  in  all  such  domestic  functions  as  the  one 
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on  foot.  Then  until  it  was  finished  she  would  hover 
about,  doing  all  the  more  delicate  work  herself ;  and 
when  it  was  over  and  everything  back  in  its  accustomed 
order,  she  would  unconsciously  revel  in  the  knowledge 
ot  much  accomplished1  toil,  a  well  earned  headache,  a 
restless  night,  and  a  feverish  attack  in  the  morning. 

Yet  no  one  dared  to  say  her  nay  when  she  set  her 
heart  on  accomplishing  anything  that  was  too  much 
for  her  strength. 

This  morning  she  insisted  on  doing  the  washing  up 
herself,  and  afterwards,  for  the  next  two  hours, 
as  Gwen  and  Mary  worked  steadily  at  their 
tasks,  they  heard  the  swift  rustle  of  her 
skirts  as  she  moved  rapidly  from  one  thing 
to  another,  seeing  into  every  corner,  and  know- 
ing, apparently  by  instinct,  when  one  fly  speck  was 
left  on  something  that  could  only  be  perceived  from  the 
"  back  of  her  head,"  as  Gwen  said  to  herself  in  des- 
pair, as  her  aunt,  after  a  rapid  inspection  of  the  mirror 
her  niece  was  polishing,  said  : 

"My  dear,  don't  forget  that  spot  on  the  frame  at  the 
top. " 

At  last,  when  the  gardener  had  brought  back  and  laid 
down  the  beaten  carpet,  and  the  things  were  being 
put  back  in  their  places,  Mr.  Heggerty  called,  most 
inopportunely,  on  Mrs.  Watts,  and  that  indignant  lady 
was  obliged  to  go  and  see  him. 

Gwen  and  Mary  both  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  and 
each  looked  stealthily  at  the  other  to  see  if  she  were 
looking  glad,  and  hurriedly  away  again  when  they 
realised  that  such  was  the  unblushing  fact. 

Soon  after  Willie  appeared,  having  been  over  to 
Dan  Dan  and  back.  He  wanted  his  cousin  as  usual, 
and  seeking  her  out,  immediately  railed  against  her 
occupation. 

"What  the  deuce  are  you  slaving  like  this  for?"  he 
asked,  indignantly,  looking  at  her  tired  face. 

"I  don't  know  what  the  deuce  has  to  do  with  it;  I 
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can't  find  out,"  said  Gwen,  gravely;  "but  I  am  learn- 
ing to  be  capable. 

"It's  perfect  nonsense,"  said  Willie,  testily;  "it's 
just  like  mother  to  knock  herself  and  everyone  else  up, 
instead  of  hiring  proper  help.  Why  can't  she  give  less 
money  away  to  the  jolly  church,  and  let  us  be  cqm- 
fortable." 

"Because  1  expect  she  has  found  out  that  there  is 
something  better  than  self-indulgence,  and  /  admire 
that  self-denying  part  of  her  tremendously,"  said 
Gwen. 

"That's  all  very  fine,"  rejoined  Willie,  astutely; 
"  but  mother  has  a  passion  for  self-denial,  and  she  grati- 
fies that  to  the  extent  of  self-indulgence,  I  think." 

"Well,  you  are  a  bad  boy,  and  don't  deserve  to  have 
a  mother  who  is  so  good  ;  go  away  and  let  me  finish 
my  work;  you  are  hindering  me." 

"I  won't  stir  an  inch  unless  you  promise  to  come 
over  to  Haward's  with  me  this  afternoon.  I  am  going 
over  to  ask  him  about  Starlight,  and  if  1  sell  him  I 
shall  want  some  support  coming  home." 

"Poor  old  boy  ;  yes,  I'll  go,  but  you  are  not  to  dream 
of  selling'  him." 

"I  must,"  said  Willie,  tragically. 

At  three  o'clock  they  staited  off  together,  Willie 
taking  Starlight.  He  led  the  beautiful  creature  by  the 
bridle  as  he  walked  at  Gwen's  side,  and  they  made  a 
picturesque  group,  to  which  Gwen  in  her  widte  hat  and 
blue  zephyr  lent  colour. 

As  they  tethered  Starlight  to  a  tree  on  the  edge  of 
the  lawn  at  Lyndlin  Lea  they  were  watched  with  admir- 
ing eyes  by  another  group  from  the  library  windows. 

They  advanced  and  mounted  the  verandah  steps, 
where  Willie  stopped. 

"I  say,  Chicken,"  he  began,  maliciously,  "  this  is 
a  chance  for  me  to  tell  old  Haward  about  those  drives 
that  Downess  is  always  taking  you  for.  He's  got  a 
legal  right — 
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"Hush!"  said  Gwen,  warningly ;  "  if  they  are  in  the 
library  they'll  hear  you." 

"So  you  are  afraid  of  them  to  hear,  are  you?  There's 
guilt  confessed." 

"Willie,  I'm  going  straight  home  if  you  are  going 
to_  be  horrid."  And  Gwen  turned  determinedly  away 
just  as  Marion  opened  the  door  and  stood  smiling  be- 
fore them. 

"Come  in,  Gwen,"  she  said;  "it  is  too  late  to  re- 
treat." 

"Did  you  hear  her  plan  of  base  desertion?"  asked 
Willie. 

"Yes,"  said  Marion,  leading  the  way  to  the  library; 
"does  she  often  treat  you  like  that?" 

"I  treat  him  with  too  much  magnanimity  alto- 
gether," began  Gwen,  then  stopped  short,  as,  behind 
Philip,  who  came  forward  to  greet  them,  she  beheld  a 
fair-haired  girl.  "Oh!"  she  continued,  holding  out 
her  hands  impulsively  to  the  latter,  "is  this  Evie?" 

"Yes,"  said  Marion;  "  she  has  come  to  make  your 
acquaintance  in  person,  dear ;  you  both  know  each  other 
by  repute." 

The  young  lady  in  question  held  out  her  hand  coolly 
to  Gwen,  and  with  one  scrutinising  glance  took  her  in 
from  head  to  foot. 

"How  do  you  do,"  she  said  indifferently,  realising 
nevertheless,  with  a  twinge,  that  Gwen's  hair  was 
curly  and  her  eyes  beautiful. 

She  acknowledged  her  introduction  to  Willie  with  a 
shade  more  of  interest,  however. 

"I  am  so  surprised  to  see  you,"  said  Gwen,  "I 
thought  you  were  not  expected  for  some  days." 

"No,  but  the  lady  with  whom  I  was  to  travel  had  to 
leave  earlier  than  she  expected,  so  as  mother  wished 
me  to  come  with  her  I  had  to  fcome  by  telegraph'  as 
it  were." 

"I  hope  you  had  a  good  journey,"  began  Willie, 
conventionally. 
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"Yes,"  said  Evie,  vivaciously;  "I  had  a  lovely  one, 
and  quite  an  adventure  at  the  end  of  it.  I  got  out  at 
the  wrong  station  and  did  not  realise  it  till  the  train 
was  just  beginning  to  puff  off.  Then  at  tne  last  mo- 
ment I  rushed  at  a  smoking  carriage,  jumped  on  the 
step  board  and  held  on  frantically  to  the  door,  from 
which  perilous  position  I  was  rescued  by  the  only  oc- 
occupant  of  the  carriage,  while  the  guards  rushed  and 
whistled  and  glowered  at  me  terrifically." 

"I  should  think  they  did,"  said  Willie,  gazing  ad- 
miringly at  the  pretty  girJ. 

"What  did  the  occupant  of  the  carriage  do?"  asked 
Gwen. 

"OA/  he  behaved  charmingly,  without  being  ob- 
trusive, and  he  was  one  of  the  very  handsomest  men 
I  have  ever  met.  He  got  out  at  the  same  station  as  I 
did  too,  and  I  am  just  dying  to  know  him,  and  who 
he  is,  and  neither  auntie  nor  uncle  will  try  to  discover 
him  for  me." 

' '  How  unfeeling  of  them  ;  never  mind,  we  will  help 
you,  Willie  and  I,"  said  Gwen,  reassuringly. 

"  Of  course  we  will,"  said  Willie,  "  whenever  they 
wax  obdurate  come  to  us.  Was  this  man  old  or 
young,  dark  or  fair?  " 

"Oh!  young  and  divinely  tall,  and  divinely  dark." 

"Why  didn't  you  make  Mr.  Haward  find  out  his 
name  to  thank  him  by,  or  something  like  that?"  asked 
Gwen. 

"  I  had  no  time,"  wailed  Evie;  "  a  man  in  livery 
was  waiting  with  a  telegram  for  him  and  by  the  time 
I  had  rushed  up  and  explained  myself  to  Uncle,  who 
had  seen  Mrs.  Findley's  distracted  face  at  the  window 
— where  I  ought  to  have  been — my  handsome  rescuer 
had  driven  away." 

'  That's  sad;  can't  you  give  us  any  clue?  " 

"  Hadn't  he  even  a  hat  box  with  his  name  on?" 
suggested  Gwen. 

"  No,   he   only   had   a   leather  hand   bag  with   A.D. 
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on  it,  and  there  was  a  bit  of  an  envelope  on  the  floor 
with  Dr.  D ,  with  the  rest  of  the  name  torn  off." 

"Downess,"  exclaimed  Willie,  triumphantly,  "called 
off  to  Murray  Bridge  yesterday  to  consult  over  some 
case.  That's  your  man.  Look  at  Haward's  face,  he 
knew  it  all  along:. " 

"  Dr.  Downess !  oh!  do  you  know  him?  Does  he 
live  anywhere  near?  "  asked  Evie. 

"  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  here,"  said  Willie, 
then  with  a  mischievous  look  at  Gwen  he  added :  "  He's 
abundantly  impressionable,  you  will  find,  Miss  Aneer, 
but  there  is  a  heavy  rival  in  the  field." 

Gwen  flushed  scarlet  and  returned  Willie's  look  with 
a  wrathful  one. 

He  rose  and  took  a  seat  nearer  to  her. 

"You've  always  got  me,"  said  the  bad  boy,  consol- 
ingly, "I  will  never  desert  you." 

"Willie,"  said  Gwen,  solemnly,  "if  you  only  knew 
how  I  detest  you,  you  would  leave  me  now  and  for- 
ever. ' ' 

He  turned  an  injured  face  to  the  assembled  com- 
pany. "Now,  did  you  ever  hear  of  baser  ingratitude 
than  that?"  he  asked,  sadly. 

"  Willie,"  ordered  Philip,  "  come  out  and  show  me 
your  horse.  I  don't  allow  quarrelling  in  my  house, 
and  I  see  that  you  two  must  be  parted." 

The  mention  of  Starlight  sobered  Willie  very  effec- 
tively, and  he  rose  to  go  and  show  him  off,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  entrance  of  Lady  Caxton  and  her 
sister,  Miss  Randolf,  who  had  just  driven  over  from 
Kerriss  Park. 

In  they  came — Lady  Caxton  smiling,  gracious  and 
charming ;  Miss  Randolf  calmly  dignified  and  sweet. 

"  I  heard  you  had  come  back,"  said  her  ladyship, 
greeting  Marion  effusively,  "and  I  couldn't  resist 
running  over  to  see  you.  We  came  up  two  days  ago, 
it  is  really  beginning  to  get  hot  so  early  in  town. 
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And  how  are  you,  dear,  and  what  did  you  do  with 
yourself  all  that  time  in  Melbourne?" 

Having  answered  these  questions,  Marion  presented 
her  guests. 

ilYonr  niece?  Fancy  you  having  such  a  big  one," 
said  Lady  Caxton,  who  always  believed  in  the  efficacy 
of  imputing  youthfulness  to  her  fellow-kind.  "Ah! 
and  there's  that  scapegrace  Willie  Watts,  too."  She 
shook  hands  affectionately  with  the  scapegrace  and 
then  turned  to  Owen. 

"Miss  Leonards?  Oh!  yes,  I  remember — Mrs. 
Watts'  niece  and  your  beloved  protegee,  is  it  not? 
How  is  your  aunt,  Miss  Leonards,  and  that  dear  Mr. 
Watts?  " 

There  was  always  an  atmosphere  of  light-hearted, 
breezy  gaiety  about  Lady  Caxton,  and  there  was  gen- 
erally a  pleasant  stir  when  she  entered  a  room. 

The  religious  section  of  the  little  community  of 
Larraweira  denounced  her  as  being  worldly  and  frivo- 
lous. She  was  that,  but  she  was  also  sunny  and  sweet 
and  kind,  and  now  as  she  sat  down  both  girls  turned 
instinctively  towards  her,  as  flowers  to  the  sun. 

She  chatted  merrily  to  them  and  to  Marion,  to  whom 
she  was  strangely  attracted,  as  she  openly  confided 
to  the  others  when  Marion  moved  away  to  pour  out 
the  tea. 

"If  I  can  only  see  her  face  or  just  sit  near  her 
even,  it  always  makes  me  feel  good,"  she  said. 

"  Does  she  preach  to  you  like  she  does  to  me?  " 
asked  Kvie,  sympathetically. 

"  Oh!  dear  no.  I  wish  she  would  preach,  I  should 
love  it.  No,  she  justs  sits  still  and  is  herself,  and 
does  me  good,"  answered  the  lady. 

Gwen  looked  up  in  her  face  appreciatively.  "  Doesn't 
it  show  that  what  we  are  is  really  all  that  matters?" 
she  said,  thinking  sadly  of  her  aunt's  demand  for  cer- 
tain dogmatic  appendages  to  character. 

"Yes,  I  am  alraid  it  does,  child,"  said  Lady  Caxton, 
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with  a  little  sigh.  "  Agatha,  my  sister,"  motioning 
towards  Miss  Randolf,  "  says  that  there  is  a  law  of 
'transcendental  physics'  that  regulates  such  things — 
and  that  it  is  no  good  for  folks  to  pose  for  what  they 
are  not,  for  they  are  actually  making  their  impressions 
by  their  '  hiddennesses,'  not  by  their  charming  out- 
sides.  Agatha's  theories  are  always  disquieting." 

Gwen  looked  across  with  added  interest  at  Lady 
Caxton's  sister,  who  was  sitting  apart,  talking  to  Philip 
with  a  gravely  interested  air. 

She  was  a  tall,  handsome  woman,  somewhat  over 
thirty,  with  fair  hair,  a  pale,  intellectual  face  and  very 
dark,  inscrutable  eyes.  She  was  talking  earnestly  and 
Philip  was  evidently  listening  intently. 

Gwen  wished  she  knew  whether  they  were  talking 
"  transcendental  physics.  '* 

It  gave  her  a  queer  feeling  to  see  how  absolutely 
Miss  Randolf  was  absorbing  Philip.  In  the  time  that 
Gwen  had  known  him  so  far,  it  had  happened  that  she 
had  never  before  seen  another  woman  so  engross  his 
attention,  and  she  was  conscious  of  vague  disquietude 
at  the  spectacle,  but  she  did  not  investigate  it,  and 
presently  Mr.  Haward  crossed  the  room  and  came  to 
her. 

"  \Yill  you_  come  over  and  see  Miss  Randolf?  She 
would  like  to  speak  to  you,"  he  said. 

She  complied  at  once,  and  he  placed  a  chair  for  her, 
then  sat  down  himself,  opposite. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  meet  you,  Miss  Leonards,"  began 
Miss  Randolf,  speaking  in  a  slow,  soft  voice,  "  be- 
cause although  I  never  knew  your  father  I  owe  a 
great  deal  to  a  pamphlet  of  his  which  I  read  years 
ago;  it  helped  me  so  much." 

"  Did  it?  "  said  Gwen,  smiling  wistfully,  "  some 
day  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  how." 

"Of  course  I  will,"  said  the  lady,  graciously,  "you 
must  come  over  and  see  me  and  we  can  have  a  long 
talk.  There  are  not  many  people  I  dare  talk  to  up 
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here,  you  know,  for  fear  of  treading  on  their  orthodox 
toes,  but  with  you  I  expect  I  need  have  no  fear." 

"  No,"  said  Gwen,  soberly,  wondering  what  Mrs. 
Watts  would  have  felt  if  she  had  heard  that  remark. 

"  I  was  sure  of  it,"  said  Miss  Randolf,  feeling  im- 
mediately attracted  to  this  girl  with  the  tenderly 
thoughtful  face. 

But  the  next  instant  she  was  also  conscious  of  another 
feeling  in  connection  with  her,  for,  looking  up  quickly, 
she  had  caught  the  expression  in  Mr.  Haward's  eyes 
as  he  looked  across  at  the  girl. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

"AX     INVITATION    TO     KliKKISS     PARK." 

Lady  Caxton  rose.  "  Come,  Agatha,  we  must  go, 
I  did  not  mean  to  stay  so  long,  but  there's  a  magnet 
in  this  house  which  holds  one,  so  that  I  have  to  tear 
myself  away." 

Agatha  rose  quietly.  She  could  have  repeated  her 
ladyship's  words  with  absolute  reciprocation  of  their 
sentiment,  but  she  did  not ;  she  only  gravely  took  leave 
of  Gwen  and  Mr.  Haward  and  joined  her  sister,  with 
her  face  a  shade  paler  than  before,  that  was  all. 

"  Mr.  Haward,  you  must  come  over  and  see  my 
husband  before  you  go  away  again,"  said  Lady  Cax- 
ton, turning  back.  "Why  cannot  you  toid  Miss  Ha- 
ward come  over  to  lunch  to-morrow  and  your  niece, 
of  course?  Now  promise  me  you  will,"  she  pleaded, 
with  a  pretty  insistence. 

'  Yes,    I    think   I  can   allow   myself   that   pleasure," 
said  Philip,  smiling. 

'That's   right!     Now    mind    you    don't    disappoint, 
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and  Willie  boy,  you  come  and  bring  your  little  cous- 
in," continued  Lady  Caxton,  "  I  want  to  see  more  of 
her,"  and  she  nodded  brightly  at  Gwen. 

"  I  should  be  delighted,  I'm  sure,"  said  Willie, 
"  if  I  can  arrange  it,  but  I  am  very  busy  just  now." 

"A  really  grown-up  man  of  affairs,  are  you?  Well, 
come  if  you  can,  but  I  shall  be  pleased  tc  see  you  at 
any  time.  Good-bye." 

There  was  always  a  momentary  lull,  which  was  al- 
most a  depression,  when  Lady  Caxton  had  gone,  just 
as  there  was  a  breezy  stir  when  she  came.  They  all 
now  stood  watching  the  carriage  drive  off,  in  silence, 
for  a  moment  or  two,  then  a  loud  whinny  from  Star- 
light brought  their  attention  round  to  him. 

"Oh!  that  lovely,  beautiful  horse,"  said  Evie,  "I 
want  to  go  out  and  see  him.  He  reminds  me  of  my 
romantic  deliverer — he  is  so  black  and  handsome — 
Oh !  Auntie,  I  wish  Lady  Caxton  would  have  that  man 
there  to-morrow. ' ' 

"  Hush  dear,  I  really  don't  like  you  to  talk  like 
that,"  said  Marion,  looking  annoyed. 

"If  you  would  like  me  to,  I  think  I  could  get  him 
to  call  there  '  by  accident,'  "  said  the  incorrigible  Wil- 
lie. But  the  teasing  glance  that  was  again  cast  at 
Gwen  was  lost  on  her,  for  she  was  looking  medita- 
tively at  Philip. 

"  May  I  have  a  little  private  business  talk  with  you, 
Mr.  Haward?"  she  asked,  softly. 

"  Of  course  you  can,"  said  Philip,  promptly,  "  come 
into  the  drawing  room." 

'  What  I  want  to  ask  of  you  is  if  you  will  buy  Star- 
light from  Willie  for  me?  "  said  Gwen,  when  she  was 
alone,  with  him.  'Willie  wants  some  money  and  is 
going  to  ask  you  if  you  will  buy  Starlight,  because 
he  thought  you  said  you  wanted  a  horse." 

Philip's    face    betrayed    some    astonishment. 

"Do  you  mean  that  he  is  obliged  to  sell  the  horse?" 
he  asked,  gravely. 
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"  So  he  tells  me,"  said  Gwen,  then  she  added  shyly, 
"  and  I  thought  perhaps  you  could  arrange  to  let  me 
have  my  next  year's  allowance  or  as  much  as  Willie 
wants,  and  would  buy  the  horse  for  me  and  keep  it 
until  he  could  buy  it  back  again.  That  is  the  only 
way  I  can  do  it,  because  he  won't  let  me  lend  him 
money. " 

"I  see.  And  don't  you  want  me  to  have  the 
horse?" 

"  No  I  don't,  please,  because  poor  old  Willie  is  so 
fond  of  him  and  feels  parting  with  him  dreadfully, 
and  if  you  bought  him,  you  know  i/o-u  might  feel  like 
that  too  by-and-bye  if  Willie  wanted  him  back. 

"  You  are  very  good  to  Willie,  although  he  teases 
you  so  badly." 

Gwen  laughed.  "  Well,  I'm  fond  of  him  you  know, 
and  he  is  all  the  'brother'  I  have." 

"Have  you  any  idea  why  he  has  to  sell  his  horse, 
instead  of  asking  his  father  for  the  money  he  needs?" 
asked  Philip,  seriously. 

"I  believe  he  thinks  uncle  is  worried  about  money, 
and  does  not  like  to  ask  for  any." 

"  Oh!  Well,  suppose  you  go  and  send  the  young 
scapegrace  in  here  to  me." 

"Yes,"  said  Gwen,  rising  quickly,  then  she  added, 
anxiously,  "but  you  will  arrange  that  for  me,  won't 
you?" 

"Yes.  I  will  arrange  it  for  you,"  said  Philip,  with 
a  faint  emphasis  on  the  last  syllable,  which  she  was 
too  absorbed  to  notice. 

\Villie  was  closeted  a  long  time  with  Mr.  Haward, 
and  when  he  came  out  he  was  no  longer  the  owner  of 
Starlight,  and  that  fact  or  something  else  had  sub- 
dued him  utterly. 

He  asked  Gwen  in  an  unnatural  voice  if  she  were 
ready  to  go  home,  and  seeing  the  state  of  him,  she  rose 
at  once  and  put  on  her  hat. 
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"  Is  Starlight  mine,  to  do  what  I  like  with?  "  she 
asked  aside  of  Philip. 

"Yes,  your  very  own;  but  Willie  is  a  proud  man. 
I  should  not  divulge  the  ownership,  just  yet." 

"Not  yet,"  said  Gwen ;  "but  at  Christmas  time  peo- 
'ple  are  always  at  liberty  to  do  what  they  like." 

"Ah!  is  that  it?"  said  Philip,  and  he  smiled,  tender- 
ly ;  but  she  was  looking  at  her  cousin. 

"Are  you  going  to  ride  that  lovely  horse,  or  lead 
him,  Mr.  Watts?"  asked  Evie,  who  had  been  trying 
to  make  friends  with  Starlight,  by  means  of  succu- 
lent handsful  of  grass. 

Willie  thrust  on  his  hat,  with  a  distraught  air,  and 
replied,  shortly — 

"I  am  leaving  him  here,  Miss  Aneer,  your  uncle 
has  bought  him." 

And  with  a  queer  gleam  in  his  eyes,  he  shook  hands 
all  round,  hastily,  and  was  striding  down  the  path  be- 
tween the  pines,  before  they  had  time  to  realise  what 
he  had  said. 

With  one  great  pitying  look,  Gwen  waved  her  hand 
to  them  all,  and  sped  after  him,  and  they  saw  her  clasp 
both  hands  round  his  arm,  just  as  the  trees  hid  them 
from  view. 

"My  poor  old  boy,"  she  said,  compassionately,  but 
with  the  wisdom  of  woman,  she  said  no  more ;  till,  as 
they  were  nearing  home,  he  broached  the  subject  him- 
self. 

"Haward  is  a  grand  old  fellow,  Gwen;  and  since 
Starlight  must  go,  I'd  rather  he  had  him  than  any  one 
I  know." 

"Yes,  dear.  Will  the  money  you  got  for  him  be 
enough  for  what  you  want?" 

"Yes,  for  the  present.  In  another  month  I  can  draw 
on  the  Pater  again." 

"But,  Willie,  you  are  a  man  now,  and  you  do  a  good 
deal  to  help  your  father,  surely  he  ought  to  allow  you 
something  regularly." 
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"Oh!  yes,"  said  Willie,  a  dusky  red  showing  in  his 
sunburnt  cheek,  "I  do  have  that;  the  Pater  has  always 
been  generous  to  me,  and  now  he  gives  me  a  proper 
salary;  and  if  I  hadn't  been  a  fool  I  would  have  plenty 
of  cash  in  hand. " 

"Oh!"  said  Gwen;  but  refrained  from  further  com- 
ment, thinking  that  probably  the  experiments  at  Dan 
Dan  accounted  for  Willie's  destitute  state. 

"Don't  say  anything  to  father  or  mother  about  my 
selling  Starlight — he  is  mine  to  do  what  I  like  with.  I 
hate  to  be  questioned,"  said  Willie.  "This  is  entirely 
my  own  affair. ' ' 

"Very  well,"  replied  Gwen,  wondering. 


Mrs.  Watts  was  not  at  all  pleased  when  she  was 
told  of  Lady  Caxton's  invitation  for  the  next  day. 

She  did  not  approve  of  the  Caxtons,  and  always  ex- 
cused herself  from  accepting  the  invitations  that  never 
lailev  to  come  to  her  for  all  special  social  functions  at 
Kerriss  Park. 

She  had  known  Sir  Joseph  long  before  the  Birthday 
knighthood  had  been  conferred  upon  him.  She  had 
been  the  intimate  friend  of  his  mother,  and  her  righte- 
ous indigm  iion  had  for  years  burned  increasingly  at 
the  widely  divergent  way  in  which  Sir  Joseph  walked, 
to  that  straight  and  narrow  one  in  which  his  mother 
had  brought  him  up. 

But  he  was  always  courteously  mindful  of  his 
mother's  friend,  and,  therefore,  called  with  his  wife, 
upon  Mrs.  Watts,  as  regularly  as  each  summer  mi- 
gration to  the  hills  took  place. 

And  as  regularly,  Mrs.  Watts  was  faithful  with  them 
both,  and  spoke  of  the  error  of  their  worldly  way  of 
life. 

Deep  in  her  heart  she  was  guiltily  conscious  of  an 
irresistible  attraction  to  Lady  Caxton,  but  she  sternly 
fought  against  it,  as  one  of  the  fascinations  of  the 
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world ;  and  spoke  her  mind  with  absolutely  impartial 
directness. 

Now  she  was  confronted  with  the  possible  conting- 
ency of  these  people  demoralising  her  son  and  niece. 

Life  seemed  to  have  grown  very  difficult,  lately. 

Willie  had  stepped  out  into  manhood ;  and  the  com- 
ing of  the  niece,  for  whom  she  had  so  longed,  had  been 
befraught  with  many  anxieties.  And  if,  in  spite  of  her 
prayers  for  them,  and  her  warnings,  Willie  and  Gwen 
would  go  into  danger,  how  were  her  feeble  hands  to 
save  them,  when  they  were  sucked  down  into  a  vortex 
of  frivolity  and  dissipation? 

"I  suppose  you  must  go  to-morrow,  now,  if  Lady 
Caxton  is  expecting  you ;  but  I  hope  she  will  not  ask 
you  again,  for  I  do  not  approve,  no  Christian  could,  of 
the  idle,  frivolous  way  in  which  they  live.  We  are  not 
sent  into  this  world  to  waste  our  lives  in  that  way, 
and  we  should  do  nothing  that  shows  approval  of  it," 
she  said,  severely,  in  giving  her  final  verdict. 

And  when  the  morrow  came,  and  she  watched  them, 
from  her  window,  driving  off,  she  prayed  ag  n  in 
anguished  entreaty  for  the  preservation  of  their  souls. 

Oh  !  poor  little  anxious  mother-heart !  With  all  that 
praying,  can  you  not  rest  assured  that  some  centre  of 
potent  force  is  started  on  its  protective  way?  Is  it 
for  nothing,  that  your  spiritual  and  vital  energies  tra- 
vail in  anguish,  to  send  forth  power  to  save? 

God  works  by  law.  Can  any  force  be  lost,  or  can 
it  lose  its  way? 
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"So  you  have  come,  Willie  boy!  Well,  I  am  sur- 
prised. I  didn't  think  your  mother  would  let  you  bring 
this  little  girl,"  said  Lady  Caxton,  coming  forward  on 
their  arrival,  and  taking  Gwen  by  the  hand. 

"You  know,  my  dear,  your  aunt  does  not  approve  of 
us,  and  I  thought  she  might  not  care  for  you  to  come 
here;  but  I  am  so  pleased  to  see  you." 

Gwen  blushed,  for  her  ladyship's  surmises  did  so 
entirely  hit  the  mark  of  truth,  that  it  was  slightly  dis- 
composing. 

The  latter  saw  this,  and  laughed,  unaffectedly. 

"Ah!  I  see,  I  am  right;  well  I  will  try  and  not  de- 
moralise you.  You  must  excuse  my  outspokenness, 
dear;  but  you  see  I  know  your  aunt  so  well,  and  I  am 
really  very  fond  of  her.  She  is  the  only  woman  1 
know  who  has  the  courage  to  take  me  down  a  peg  or 
two,  and,  consequently,  I  respect  her  tremendously ; 
so  does  my  husband." 

"Mother  has  a  genius  for  that  kind  of  thing,"  laugh- 
ed Willie. 

"Oh!  she  has,  indeed,"  replied  his  hostess,  "and 
I  like  it." 

Then  she  took  Gwen  upstairs  and  chattered  enchant- 
ingly  till  Miss  Haward  and  her  niece  arrived. 

Evie  was  looking  exceedingly  pretty,  in  a  pink 
muslin  dress,  and  Gwen  admired  her  very  much;  so 
evidently  did  Willie,  when  they  returned  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

He  took  a  seat  beside  her,  and  expressed  pleasure 
at  meeting  her  again. 

Evie  saw  the  pleasure  in  his  eyes,  and  looked  at  him, 
happily. 

She  was  glad  it  was  warm  enough  for  her  to  wear 
the  pink  muslin.  She  knew  it  suited  her  to  perfection, 
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complexion,  hair,  everything  combined  to  make  a 
charming  whole. 

But,  alas  for  the  durability  of  spectacular  effects ! 
The  next  moment,  all  that  appreciation  faded  out  of 
Willie's  eyes;  for  Evie  began  to  ask  him  curiously 
about  Starlight, — and  instead  of  seeing  a  fairy  girl  In 
pink,  with  golden  hair,  he  looked  with  gloomy  eyes  on 
a  phantom  horse. 

Evie  was  entirely  swallowed  up  in  Starlight,  and 
she  might  have  been  dressed  in  sackcloth,  and  crowned 
with  the  reddest  hair,  for  all  he  cared  for  a  minute  or 
two. 

And  though  it  adds  to  the  great  burden  of  this 
world's  injustice,  I  am  bound,  in  truth,  to  relate  that 
from  that  moment  Willie  consciously  conceived  the 
beginning  of  a  faint  dislike  for  Evie. 

But  she  talked  on,  unsuspectingly,  and  did  not  ap- 
pear to  notice  his  monosyllabic  replies. 

Gwen  came  over  to  them,  after  a  while,  and  was 
puzzled  at  her  cousin's  unusual  taciturnity. 

"Billee,  you  have  the  air  of  an  absent  mind;  it  is 
rude  to  look  so  when  we  are  talking  to  you.  Where 
have  you  gone  to?" 

Willie's  mind  apparently  came  back  to  her  with  a 
sense  of  refreshment,  judging  by  his  look.  "I  have 
only  been  'gone'  in  one  direction  since  1  have  known 
you,"  he  said. 

"Well,  if  I  were  a  rude  boy,  I  should  say  you  were 
a  'gone  coon;'  but  I  am  not,  fortunately,"  she  replied, 
severely. 

"Is  your  cousin  always  teasing  you?"  asked  Evie, 
not  altogether  appreciating  this  dialogue. 

"Yes.     It  seems  to  be  his  favorite  pastime." 

Willie's  retort  was  cut  short  by  a  stifled  exclamation 
from  Evie,  who  had  just  beheld,  through  the  opening 
door,  the  figure  of  Dr.  Downess. 

There  was  a  flash  of  laughter  in  the  eyes  of  each  of 
the  three,  as  they  looked  at  the  other. 
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"Kismet,"  said  Gwen. 

"Oh!  isn't  it  funny,"  exclaimed  Evie,  her  hand  go- 
ing up  surreptitiously  to  her  hair. 

"Now  we  are  going  to  have  some  sport,"  said  Willie, 
to  himself. 

Lady  Caxton  advanced  to  meet  the  doctor,  of  whom 
she  was  particularly  fond.  "Doctor,  you  are  a  clever 
man !  I  did  not  expect  you  would  be  able  to  get  away 
Did  you  get  my  note,  this  morning?"  the  trio  heard 
her  say,  as  she  greeted  him,  whereby  they  knew  that 
this  time  it  was  not  "by  accident"  that  he  appeared. 

In  due  course  he  was  presented  to  Kvie ;  there  was  a 
surprised  look  of  interest  and  recognition  in  his  face 
when  he  saw  her  ;  but  after  a  few  polite  sentences,  he 
turned  eagerly,  with  a  very  different  look,  to  the  girl 
who  had  retreated  behind  Willie,  and  was  studiously 
examining  a  book'  of  illustrations  of  Australian  flora. 

"Miss  Leonards,  it  is  a  refreshing  surprise  to  see 
you  here,"  they  heard  him  say,  and  his  tone,  together 
with  the  expression  in  his  eyes,  was  disconcerting  to 
more  than  one  onlooker. 

Evie  felt  suddenly  depressed,  and  a  trifle  indignant. 

She  knew  she  was  not  going  to  like  that  Gwen  girl. 
She  never  did  like  girls  who  assumed  little  indifferent 
airs  when  thev  weren't  really  indifferent  at  all. 

At  lunch  too,  Dr.  Downess  was  seated  next  to  Gwen, 
"who  chattered  and  laughed  so  that  he  dare  not  take 
his  eyes  off  her,"  Evie  avowed,  and  she  wondered  how 
her  uncle  and  aunt  could  think  so  much  of  a  girl  like 
that. 

If  she,  Evie,  were  to  carry  on  so,  they  would  be 
down  on  her  in  a  minute,  like  two  or  three  hundred 
of  bricks. 

The  fact  was,  Gwen  was  fascinating  at  lunch  time. 
What  possessed  her,  is  not  revealed — whether  the  sight 
of  Miss  Randolf's  graceful  appropriation  of  Philip,  and 
Evie's  apparent  expectation  of  doing  the  same  with 
Dr.  Downess,  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  I  can  not^ 
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say. — Gwen  was  only  human ;  but  evidently  something 
unusual  had  entered  in  by  the  door  of  that  perception, 
and  consequently  she  was  naughty  and  brilliant  and 
witty  enough  to  reduce  Dr.  Downess  to  a  state  of  total 
bewitchment. 

The  condition  of  him  was  regarded  with  interest  °y 
one  or  two  of  the  others.  Lady  Caxton,  at  whose  right 
hand  he  was  sitting,  was  greatly  diverted,  and  her 
merry  laugh  rang  out  repeatedly  at  some  unexpected 
sally  from  him  or  Gwen. 

Miss  Randolf,  in  an  elegant  cream  gown,  sat  opposite 
beside  Philip,  and  they  were  talking  on  some  engross- 
ing subject  of  scientific  import ;  yet  every  now  and 
then  there  was  an  absence  of  conscious  interest  in  Mr. 
Haward's  face,  and  a  tendency  of  his  eyes  to  stray 
across  the  way,  as  if  he  were  anxious  to  know  the  cause 
of  the  infectious  hilarity  over  there. 

And  he  frowned  slightly,  with  that  absent  look,  just 
when  Miss  Randolf  was  speaking  enthusiastically  of 
the  hopeful  omen  for  the  future  in  the  spread  of  certain 
sociological  literature. 

When  the  lady  realised  that,  she  sighed — inwardly — 
and  looked  somewhat  haughtily  across  the  way.  But 
what  she  saw  there,  reassured  her. 

The  doctor  was  evidently  bewitched ;  but  the  little 
witch  was  apparently  absorbed  in  him,  and  had  no 
straying  thoughts  or  glances  for  the  other  side. 

Afterwards,  when  they  were  having  afternoon  tea, 
out  on  the  shady  lawn,  G wen's  generous  nature  as- 
serted itself.  She  caught  a  glimpse  of  Evie's  face  from 
afar,  just  as  Dr.  Downess  was  pressing  for  the  ful- 
filment of  Gwen's  promise  to  drive  with  him  to  Happy 
Valley. 

She  looked  up  in  his  face  with  a  sudden  impulse — 

"I  will  go  for  two  drives  with  you  instead  of  one, 
if  you  will  do  something  I  want  you  to,"  she  said, 
earnestly. 

"A  bargain,"  he  exclaimed,  rashly.     "What  is  it?" 
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"Well,  it's  this,  I  know  Miss  Aneer  would  just  love 
to  go  and  see  those  water  works,  and  if  you  will  take 
her  and  gratify  that  laudable  thirst  for  engineering  in- 
formation, I  will  afterwards  go  to  any  pretty  place  you 
like." 

"Now  I  would  like  to  understand  the  mysterious 
workings  of  this  case,"  said  the  doctor,  quizzically. 
"Miss  Aneer  does  not  look  as  if  that  kind  of  thirst 
would  possess  her." 

"I've  always  been  taught  that  it's  a  bad  habit  to 
judge  by  appearances ;  learn  not  to,  and  then  you  will 
see  that  it  is  the  unexpected  which  happens,  and  is 
revealed. " 

"Don't  remind  me  of  that,  although,  really  it  should 
lend  one  hope  when  one's  desire  and  expectation  seem 
to  stand  at  odds,  which  is  my  position  at  present," 
said  the  doctor,  in  a  low  tone,  and  with  a  look  which 
might  have  been  dangerous  to  Owen's  peace  had  she 
not  carefully  parried  it. 

She  rose  rather  hurriedly  to  her  feet. 

"Well,  about  the  drives,"  she  said,  speaking  with 
an  indifference  which  sadly  belied  her  actual  state,  "if 
you  care  to  foster  the  enquiring  mind,  you  will 
get  your  reward ;  if  not,  expect  only  your  pound  of 
flesh." 

Then,  without  waiting  for  his  reply,  she  crossed  over 
to  Marion,  and  sinking  down  on  the  grass  beside  her 
chair,  leaned  against  her  knee,  with  a  great  longing  in 
her  heart  for  a  woman's  help. 

Such  conflicting  feelings  were  at  work  within  her  to- 
day, and  that  last  one,  which  had  just  come  from  Dr. 
Downess,  had  worried  her  not  a  little. 

"It  almost  seems  as  though  I  am  losing  control  of 
myself,"  she  thought,  in  some  distress.  "I  do  not 
understand  it.  Oh !  I  hope  I  am  not  going  to  love 
him." 

Then,  presently  investigating  another  emotion,  she 
argued:  "How  can  it  possibly  matter  to  me  if  Mis.s, 
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Randolf  does  absorb  Mr.  Haward's  attention,  just  ;ts 
if  he  belonged  to  her?  Why  on  earth  should  I  care? 
He  will  always  be  my  strong,  kind  friend,  just  the 
same,  if  I  need  him,  and  why  can't  he  be  hers  too?  I 
am  simply  an  unreasonable  girl,  who  has  been  spoiled 
by  too  much  kindness  of  late." 

A  little  while  after,  looking  across  at  Evie's  fair, 
smiling  face,  as  she  talked  at  last  with  the  recreant 
doctor,  a  twinge  of  remorse  assailed  her. 

"I  might  have  sent  him  off  to  her  before,  when  I 
knew  she  was  dying  to  talk  to  him.  I  believe  I  am 
getting  to  be  a  horrid  girl,  with  little,  mean,  petty  feel- 
ings that  would  make  my  daddy  ashamed  of  me;"  and 
for  a  moment  or  two  she  hid  her  face  in  Marion's  dress 
and  was  very  still. 

Marion  had  received  her  a  little  coldly  when  she 
came  over  at  first,  for  she  had  also  observed  enough 
to  indicate  Dr.  D.owness'  condition,  and  had  wondered 
if  it  were  possible  that  Gwen's  brilliant,  naughty  mood 
were  a  cloak  to  hide  a  reciprocal  condition  in  herself. 

And  her  heart  had  ached  with  a  sudden  pain  at  the 
thought  of  a  greater  one  for  her  brother,  and  un- 
consciously she  steeled  her  mind  a  little  against  the 
girl  she  loved  so  much. 

But  her  resentment  was  a  very  gentle,  passing  one, 
for  as  she  silently  watched  Gwen's  sensitive  face,  she 
read  there  enough  to  give  her  some  idea  of  the  vague 
conflict  of  girlish  doubts  and  fears  that  raged  within, 
and  when,  with  the  thought  of  her  father,  a  wave  of 
loneliness  and  longing  finally  bowed  Gwen's  dark  head 
on  her  friend's  knee,  Marion's  tender  hand  was  laid  on 
the  soft  hair,  with  the  promise  of  love  and  sympathy, 
and  help  in  its  gentle  touch. 

Gwen  lifted  a  face  that  was  very  different  to  the 
one  she  had  worn  all  day. 

"  Little  Mutterchen,"  she  said,  softly,  with  a  look  of 
deep  love  and  gratitude  In  her  eyes.  "I  wonder  what 
I  should  do  without  the  memory  of  you." 
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"The  memory  of  me,  dearie!  is  that  all  you  have?  " 

"It's  all  I  had,  all  that  time  you  were  away;  but 
what  I  mean  is  that  when  I  am  getting  lost  in  desola- 
tion, because  I  am  cut  off  from  the  mother-world,  the 
memory  of  you  saves  me,  because  you  are  able  to  re- 
present that  world  to  me." 

"Arrt  I?"  said  Marion,  compunction  taking  swift 
hold  upon  her. 

"Yes,"  said  Gwen,  very  earnestly.  "You  know  I 
have  told  you  that  I  believe  you  have  a  special  aptitude 
for  just  doing  that  for  girls;  and  I  expect  that  is  why 
God  has  never  given  you  any  children  of  your  own ; 
because  you  had  to  be  a  great  mother-woman  to  the 
motherless." 

Then  she  stopped  abruptly,  and  mutely  caressed  the 
delicate  hand  of  the  elder  woman,  realising  that  she  had 
roused  some  strong,  unexpected  emotion  in  Marion, 
for  a  pink  flush  had  risen  in  her  pale  face  and  her  eyes 
were  misty  with  unbidden  tears. 


CHAPTER    XV. 
"THE  VOICE  OF  THE  SILENCE." 

"The  train  is  late,  uncle,  look,  it's  ten  minutes  over 
its  time/' 

"Five  minutes.  It  will  be  here  presently;  I  hear  it 
whistling  round  the  bend. — Come  here  and  receive  my 
last  injunctions,  Evie. " 

Philip  walked  over  to  his  niece  at  the  edge  of  the 
platform,  and  talked  seriously  to  her  for  a  minute  or 
two  about  taking  care  of  Marion,  and  keeping  him 
posted  up  about  her  health,  etc.,  and  Evie  promised 
glibly. 
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She  and  Marion  and  Owen  had  driven  over  with  him 
to  the  station,  where  he  was  to  catch  the  express  for 
Melbourne. 

They  had  all,  except  Evie,  been  very  quiet  during 
the  drive,  and  now  that  the  last  moments  had  come  she 
was  still  the  only  one  who  wanted  to  talk. 

'Don't  look  so  lugubrious,  mon  oncle,"  she.  said, 
roughishly ;  "you  are  going  to  have  a  nice  trip  and 
see  fresh  scenes  and  pastures  new,  and  you  ought  to 
look  pleased." 

"And  if  I  did  you  would  consider  it  an  affront,  seeing 
that  I  am  leaving  you  behind." 

"Oh!  dear,  no;  I  am  so  used  to  hearing  the  echo  of 
a  sigh  of  relief  from  you,  when  I  make  my  exit  from 
your  presence." 

"If  you  hear  the  sigh, — how  do  you  know  it  is  not 
one  of  regret?" 

"Because  I  am  not  vain,  uncle,  dear." 

"Are  you  ??o£?"     Philip's  eyebrows  went  up. 

Evie  ran  back  to  the  edge  of  the  platform  again. 

"Here's  the  train,"  she  called. 

Yes,  there  it  was,  a  hundred  yards  away,  and  the 
little  station  was  alive  immediately,  and  in  a  bustle 
of  preparation. 

They  all  rose,  Marion  said  good-bye  to  her  brother, 
then  went  to  Evie,  and  he  turned  to  Gwen. 

"Good-bye,"  she  said,  softly,  holding  out  both 
hands,  in  her  impulsive  way. 

He  took  them  in  his,  and  looked  down  deeply  into 
her  eves. 

"Good-bye,  dear  child,"  he  said,  with  a  new  ring  in 
his  quiet  voice.  "God  keep  you — and  let  me  find  the 
same  little  Gwen  when  I  come  home." 

Then  the  train  rushed  in,  and  as  it  only  stayed  a 
minute  or  two,  there  was  barely  time  for  him  to  find 
his  place  before  it  was  off  again. 

They  waved  their  handkerchiefs  until  it  was  out  of 
sight,  at  least  Evie  ceased  then,  but  she  had  to  remind 
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the  others  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  wave, 
as  they  were  looking  through  a  mist,  and  apparently 
did  not  see — a  fact  of  which  she  took  special  note  in 
Gwen's  case. 

"I  wonder  if  she  cares  for  uncle  as  he  does  for  her. 
I  wish  she  did,"  she  thought. 

Then  she  fell  to  musing  over  the  change  in  her 
desire,  with  regard  to  that  during  the  last  week. 

They  took  a  different  road,  and  drove  home  slowly 
through  the  fragrant  bush.  The  day  had  been  warm  ; 
but  now  a  coolness  was  rising,  and  the  evening  hush 
was  stealing  over  the  hills. 

Marion  drew  rein  and  stopped  the  pony. 
"Let  us  rest  a  minute,"  she  said.     "I  love  to  be  still, 
and  listen  to  this  'voice  of  silence,'  sometimes." 

"Yes,"  said  Gwen,  leaning  back,  with  a  dreamy 
look,  while  the  voice  of  the  silence,  for  her,  repeated, 
over  and  over  again,  "  Let  me  find  the  same  little 
Gwen  when  I  come  home." 

"Oh!  I  can't  bear  it,  auntie,  it  makes  me  feel  melan- 
choly," said  Evie,  with  a  little  shiver.  "Don't  stay 
long,  I  love  to  think  of  tea  waiting  for  us  at  home,  and 
'  The  watch  dog's  honest  bark  bay  deep-mouthed 
welcome. '  ' 

Marion  laughed,  and  urged  on  the  horse. 
"When  you  are   stirred   to   quote    Byron,    dear,    it's 
time  we  moved  on." 

"I  didn't  know  it  was  Byron;  I  never  can  remember 
which  is  whose  poem ; — but  in  my  tender  youth  at 
school,  with  much  pain  and  labour,  I  learned  '  'Tis 
sweet  to  near  the  watch  dog's  honest  bark,'  etc., 
and  wrhen  I  am  alone  in  the  bush  like  this,  I  always 
feel  that  it  would  be  sweet." 

' '  Would  you  be  happier  if  next  time  we  brought  a 
poodle  along  ?  asked  Gwen,  politely,  "because  I  think 
I  could  borrow  one  from  Willie." 

"I  should  be  much  happier — especially  if  your  cousin 
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came  too,"  replied  Evie,  "I  don't  believe  he  likes  the 
silence  of  this  bush  any  more  than  I  do." 

"I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  said  Gwen,  thoughtfully, 
"Willie  loves  the  country;  but  I  will  ask  about  the 
poodle." 

"Will  you  come  in  with  me  to-night,  dear,  and  keep 
me  from  feeling  my  vacant  chair?"  asked  Marion  of 
Gwen  as  they  came  to  the  gates  of  Lyndin  Lea. 

Not  to-night,  Marie ; — dear  old  uncle  seems  so  out 
of  sorts  and  unwell  that  I  think  I  must  go  home.  He 
likes  me  to  chatter  to  him,  and  I  want  to  try  and  cheer 
him  up  a  little  this  evening,  if  I  can." 

"Well,  do  as  you  think  best,  dearie;  but  you  must 
come  to  me  often,  while  Phil,  is  away." 

"Oh!  I  mean  to,"  answered  Gwen,  affectionate- 
ly,— "Good-bye. — I  want  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way, 
so  you  hurry  in  to  the  'watch  dog.'  ' 

And  as  she  walked  thoughtfully  home  through  the 
twilight,  it  seemed  as  if  the  "voice  of  the  silence"  still 
reiterated  Philip's  last  words — "God  keep  you — and  let 
me  find  the  same  little  Gwen  when  I  come  home ! — 
the  same  little  Gwen." 

It  was  Tuesday  evening,  and  although  Mr.  Watts 
seemed  so  unwell  and  dispirited  that  his  wife  was  quite 
anxious  about  him,  she,  with  a  single  eye  to  her 
highest  duty,  went  as  usual  that  evening  to  meet 
her  class;  reminding  herself,  sternly,  of  the  Master's 
words,  "Whoso  loveth  father,  mother,  husband  or  wife 
more  than  Me,  it  not  worthy  of  Me,"  she  tried  for 
the  time-being  to  love  her  husband  less  than  her  class. 

So  Gwen  was  left  at  home  to  "mind"  her  uncle,  and 
she  laid  herself  out  to  cheer  him. 

She  could  always  amuse  him,  and  she  did  not  fail  to- 
night.— She  talked  and  told  him  of  some  of  her  girlish 
pranks  at  school ;  she  sang  his  favourite  songs  to  him  ; 
then  she  mimicked  the  manner  and  speech  of  some  of 
the  local  celebrities,  and  made  him  guess  each  one. 
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This  soon  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  helplessness,  and 
she  had  to  stop  her  gesticulations  now  and  then,  to 
run  and  wipe  the  tears  of  laughter  from  his  eyes. 

In  the  middle  of  a  naughty  dramatic  representation 
of  a  certain  "local  brother  "  expounding  from  the  pul- 
pit, she  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Dr.  Dow- 
ness. 

She  dropped  into  a  chair  and  began  to  fan  her  scarlet 
face  with  a  book  that  had  been  employed  in  the  play. 

Mr.  Watts  shouted,  and  declared  that  she  must  do 
it  again  to  show  the  doctor,  and  the  doctor,  who  had 
been  greatly  diverted  at  what  he  had  seen,  pleaded 
hard  for  a  share  of  the  fun. 

But  Gwen  absolutely  refused  to  do  any  more,  and 
left  it  to  her  uncle  to  sustain  the  conversation. 

"I  have  earned  more  than  my  pound  of  flesh,"  said 
Dr.  Downess,  taking  a  seat  nearer  to  her,  when  Mr. 
Watts  had  temporarily  left  the  room  in  search  of  some 
paper  he  wanted  the  doctor  to  see,  "I  took  Miss  Aneer 
to  Happy  Valley  yesterday.' 

"So  she  told  me  this  afternoon,"  replied  Gwen, 
remembering  the  scrutinising  look  which  had  accom- 
panied Evie's  intimation  of  that  fact. 

"And  I  'want  to  know  when  I  am  to  have  my  re- 
ward," continued  tne  doctor,  in  a  low  voice,  bending 
forward  a  little,  with  a  look  that  made  Gwen's  eyes 
fall. 

"Reward!"  she  said,  fighting  with  herself,  "for 
taking  a  fair  lady  for  a  drive?" 

"Even  so.     You  promised  it ;  when  am  I  to  have  it?" 
"Well,"  said  the  girl,  reflectively,   "let  me  see,   to- 
morrow, I  am  engaged  to  clothe  the  heathen." 

"The  what? — Please  don't  talk  in  riddles  to-night,  I 
have  had  a  heavy  day,  and  my  brain  is  not  equal  to 
problems. " 

"Problems! — in  a  simple  statement  like  that!  Have 
you  never  heard  of  those  brethren  of  yours  who  live 
in  a  state  of  pristine  darkness,  a  little  greater  than 
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your  own:* — Well  I  am  going  to  clothe  them  to- 
morrow. ' ' 

"Are  you  going  off  to  the  South  Seas?"  asked  the 
doctor,  in  some  alarm. 

"No,"  said  Gwen,  gravely,  while  her  thoughts  went 
swiftly  off  to  one  who  had  that  day  left  for  a  destin- 
ation within  their  midst. —  "  No,  I  am  not  going  there; 
but  I  am  going  over  to  the  Church  meeting,  to  make 
garments  for  the  dwellers  in  darkness. — And  that  re- 
minds me — I  have  to  ask  people  to  give  me  things  for 
that  noble  purpose — it  is  my  Christian  duty,  Mrs,  Heg- 
gerty  told  me; — so  will  you  give  me  something?" 

"What  would  be  useful?" 

"Oh!  a  roll  of  Turkey  twill,  or  serge,  or  something 
like  that,  I  should  think,  from  what  I  have  seen  the 
ladies  doing,"  said  (iwen,  rather  vaguely. 

"Is  it  your  'Christian  duty'  to  get  as  much  as  you 
can?" 

"Oh!  yes;  and  the  more  I  get,  the  more  Christian  I 
am,  I  think. " 

"Well,  you  can  easily  serve  those  brother  men — after 
the  first  drive,  which  is  now  my  due,  I  will  give  you  a 
roll  of  Turkey  twill,  and  after  the  second,  a  roll  of 
serge. — So  in  giving  me  the  pleasure  you  owe,  you  need 
not  feel  that  you  are  wasting  your  time." 

"Ah!  that   is  always  a  consolation." 

"Yes!  a  great  one. — Well,  as  you  are  engaged  to 
the  heathen  to-morrow,  will  you  be  at  liberty  to  drive 
with  me  the  next  day,  in  their  further  service?" 

"Yes — I  think  so;  but  you  won't  take  me  to  those 
water  works — it  is  too  far." 

"No,  you  shall  go  where  you  like — as  long  as  you 
go  with  me,"  said  the  doctor,  with  that  dangerous  note 
in  his  voice  again. 

"Well,  well,  I  can't  understand  it,"  said  Mr. 
Watts,  returning  at  this  moment,  "I  can't  find  that 
paper;  I  expect  that  rascal  of  a  boy  has  had  it,  and  lost 
it. — There  are  two  fine  articles  on  fertilisers  and  red 
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rust.  You  would  have  been  struck,  doctor — you  would 
have  been  struck." 

"I  am  sure  I  should,"  replied  the  doctor,  never 
doubting  that  he  would  have  been  struck — with  his 
own  ignorance  upon  both  matters — "Well,  Mr.  Watts, 
I  must  not  stay  any  longer — perhaps  if  I  call  again,  you 
will  have  found  the  paper. ' ' 

And  he  went  away,  in  much  content  over  that  offered 
opportunity. 

Ah!  heartless  doctor!  How  lost  indeed,  to  all  sense 
of  humanity  you  must  be,  that  you  can  rejoice  even  in 
red  rust,  because  it  gives  you  one  chance  more  to  come 
again ! 

Gwen  had  a  long  communion  with  herself  that  night, 
before  she  went  to  bed. 

"I  am  certainly  getting  into  a  very  queer  and  silly 
state,"  she  said,  as  she  leant  from  her  window  into  the 
cool  night  air. — "I  am  positively  afraid  of  those  drives, 
and  do  wish  I  could  put  them  off  till  I  understand  my- 
self." 

Then  she  sighed,  as  she  took  a  farewell  look  at  the 
brilliant  sky. — "Just  where  among  all  those  stars  is 
my  father,  I  wonder? — Oh!  I  want  him  so — to  come 
and  take  care  of  me." 

Her  head  went  down  on  the  sill. 

"Oh!  Daddy,"  she  said,  "you  left  me  just  when  I 
was  going  to  need  you  most." 

Then  with  the  thought  of  her  father  came  the 
memory  of  his  friend,  and  hers,  who  was  speeding 
away  through  the  night,  and  the  voice  of  the  silence 
brought  back  his  parting  words  once  more. 

"Let  me  find  the  same  little  Gwen  when  I  come 
home." 

"But  I  don't  believe  he  will,"  said  the  girl,  mourn- 
fully, as  she  rose,  and  began  to  undress.  "Some 
change  is  coming,  or  I  would  not  feel  so  queer.  I 
expect  I  am  getting  to  that  place  where  I  must  put 
off  childish  things  for  evermore,  and  take  on  the  whole 
armour  of  womanhood." 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

"  CHRISTMAS." 

"Christmas  is  a  lovely  time,  isn't  it,  Jean?"  said 
Gwen,  with  shining  eyes,  as  she  and  Jean  stepped  out 
of  the  early  train  that  had  brought  them  to  the  city 
for  a  day's  shopping. 

"It  would  be  if  it  were  not  so  hot,"  said  Jean,  in 
a  tone  of  disgust.  "Who  would  have  thought  when 
we  started  that  it  could  turn  out  such  a  ghastly  day? 
The  only  consolation  is,  that  there  won't  be  so  many 
folks  in  the  shops." 

But  she  was  mistaken.  The  abnormal  shade  tem- 
perature might  have  kept  most  of  the  people  at  home, 
if  the  day  had  not  been  so  perilously  near  to  the  twenty- 
fifth  ;  but  as  it  was,  all  who  could  possibly  manage  it, 
had  crowded  up  to  the  city;  and  to  get  served  at  all, 
meant  a  matter  of  patient  waiting  and  'much  waste  of 
time. 

"I  will  get  all  auntie's  things  done  first,"  said  Gwen, 
anxiously,  "and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  enjoy  my  own." 

And  she  took  out  the  neat  list  that  her  aunt  had 
given  her,  with  many  minute  directions.  Mrs.  Watts 
had  been  ill  with  a  severe  cold  for  three  weeks,  and 
was  still  unable  to  leave  the  house,  so  much  of  her 
Christmas  shopping,  which  was  of  an  extensive  nature, 
had  had  to  be  delayed,  to  her  great  annoyance,  as  she 
was  always  ready  for  it,  at  least  a  week  before  the 
Great  Day  came. 

Her  benevolence  was  as  large  as  the  heart  that  lay 
deep  down  under  the  outside  austerity  of  her  manner, 
and  at  Christmas  she  never  forgot  anyone,  and  often 
made  many  little  personal  sacrifices,  in  order  to  give 
pleasure  or  help  to  the  very  people  who,  at  the  same 
time,  she  estranged  from  herself  by  nothing  more  than 
her  mode  of  address. 
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Gwen  spent  most  of  the  morning  hard  at  work,  be- 
fore her  aunt's  commissions  were  all  executed. — Then 
they  went  to  have  some  lunch,  before  buying  the  last 
article  on  the  list. 

"Only  one  more  thing,  and  then — what  I  like.  Jean, 
this  last  of  auntie's  is  to  get  a  cool  gown  for  Kitty 
Brown,"  said  Gwen;  then  she  added,  looking  up,  shy- 
ly, "and  I  want  to  get  her  something  too.  I  want  you 
to  take  me  where  I  can  get  some  little  clothes  for  her — 
really  pretty  ones,  you  know. " 

Jean  gave  her  a  quick  look. 

"That's  like  you-^-and  I  am  ever  so  glad  you  are 
going  to  do  it. " 

"Well,  you  see,"  went  on  Gwen,  a  pink  flush  rising 
in  her  cheeks — "this  must  be  such  a  different,  sad  sort 
of  Christmas  for  her.  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it.  And 
although  I  know  the  Dorcas  ladies  have  given  her 
some  things,  1  do  want  her  to  have  some  pretty  ones, 
like  other  people,  just  to  make  her  feel  that  there  is 
going  to  be  some  beauty  about  her  child,  that  she 
should  desire  it." 

"I  am  afraid  nothing  makes  that  sort  of  child  very 
desirable,"  said  Jean,  soberly. 

Gwen  looked  up  piteously. 

"Still,  Jean,  a  child  must  be  God's  beautiful  gift, 
however  it  comes,  and  the  parents'  sin  ougnt  not  to  be 
remembered  against  it." 

Jean  raised  her  eyebrows. 

"What  about  Moses  and  'the  sins  of  the  fathers 
being  visited  on  the  children,'  etc.,  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation?"  she  said. 

Gwen's  eyes  wavered,  and  her  hand  swept  hastily 
over  a  troubled  brow ;  but  she  answered,  stoutly, 
"Well,  of  course,  Moses  said  that;  but  he  didn't  know 
everything,  and  God  must' be  fair." 

"Let  us  hope  so,"  said  Jean,  in  a  low  voice;  "but 
so  much  seems  utterly  unfair,  and  the  Church  can't 
really  explain  the  injustices  of  life,  at  all." 
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"That's  what  I  feel,"  replied  Owen,  in  a  tone  of  re- 
lief. "I'm  glad  you  do  too,  because  I  have  tried  so 
hard  to  see  things  as  your  father  does,  and  I  cannot." 

"Neither  can  I,"  murmured  Jean,  a  cloud  of  pain 
darkening  her  grey  eyes — "and  it  makes  things  hard 
sometimes.  If  I  only  happened  to  be  a  man,  instead 
of  a  woman,  it  would  be  so  different — people  would 
sympathise  and1  understand  my  difficulties  then,  and 
some  would  even  pat  me  on  the  back  tor  having  mind 
enough  to  have  them  ;  but  because  I'm  a  girl,  they  treat 
me  as  if  the  difficulty  was  assumed  for  the  sake  of  tf- 
ffct.  It  is  simply  maddening  to  be  accused  of  posing 
over  a  thing  that  is  more  to  you  than  everything  else." 

"Poor  old  girl.'' 

"Only  tne  other  week,  when  Mr.  Langton  came  to 
take  father's  services,  I  thought  I  would  try  and  talk 
to  him,  because  he  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  great 
conflict  with  his  doubts- — and  I  thought  he  might  be 
able  to  dispatch  a  few  of  mine — but  do  you  know  what 
he  said  to  me?  " 

"What  did  he?" 

"He  smiled  in  a  very  superior,  aggravating  way,  and 
said  he  believed  it  was  quite  the  fashion  now-a-days 
for  young  ladies  to  have  '  honest  doubts,'  and  he  in- 
timated that  he  was  deadly  sick  of  hearing  about  them, 
and  thought  we  would  do  well  to  remember  that  men 
looked  for  faith  in  women,  and  not  theological 
exegesis." 

"What  did  you  do?" 

"Well,  for  a  minute  I  wanted  to  kill  him  outright — 
then  1  congratulated  him  on  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  his  method  of  dealing  with  it — then — I 
don't  often  cry,  Gwen — but  I  went  up  to  my  room  and 
did  a  weep,  tor  I  felt  that  I  had  cast  my  dearest  and 
most  precious  pearls  at  a  'swine.'  ' 

"So  you  had,"  said  Gwen,  vehemently. 

And  then  they  talked  earnestly  about  great  theo- 
logical problems  that  perplexed  them,  and  advanced 
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their  crude  little  theories — arriving  at  the  conclusion 
that  men  would  not  suffer  so  much  in  giving  up  a 
formula,  if  the  latter  did  not  hold,  and'  yet  hide,  some 
truth,  which  was  essential  to  them. 


Gwen  was  very  busy  all  next  day  getting  parcels 
ready  and  sending  them  off  for  her  aunt.  Then  there 
were  some  to  send  for  herself — a  picture  for  Marion, 
some  lace  for  Kvie, — Jean's  books,  and  the  paint  box 
Maggie  had  longed  for.  But  what  she  loved  to  think 
of  most  was  another  rather  unmanageable  gift,  about 
which  she  had  to  consult  the  stable  boy,  and1  arrange  to 
have  brought  in  due  time  from  Lyndin  Lea. 

Last  of  all,  when  everything  else  had  been  settled  up, 
she  untied  a  long  card-board  box,  and  looked  tenderly 
at  the  dainty  baby-linen  she  had  bought  for  Kitty 
Brown. 

I  shall  take  these  to  her  myself,  and  I  hope  they 
will  help  to  give  her  a  little  pleasure  in  the  thought 
of  her  child,"  said  Gwen,  softly, — and  she  packed  the 
little  clothes  in  a  dress  basket,  and  laid  them  aside  till 
she  should  have  time  to  take  them  on  the  morrow. 

The  weather  had  been  intensely  hot  for  some  days ; 
but  a  change  came  in  the  night,  and  Christmas  morn- 
ing broke  on  a  soft  cool  wind,  with  a  promise  of  rain 
in  it,  that  wrapt  the  thirsty  land  in  a  garment  of  praise. 

Gwen  woke  early,  and  lay  still  for  some  time,  listen- 
ing to  the  sough  of  the  wind  in  the  great  gum  trees, 
and  thinking  over  the  meaning  of  that  wonderful  Festi- 
val Day. 

How  differently  she  had  come  to  view  it,  and  every- 
thing else,  since  her  last  Christmas  Day,  just  twelve 
months  before,  when  death  had  not  yet  opened  her 
eyes  to  the  anguish  of  man's  ignorance. 

She  had  never  troubled  before  about  regarding 
Christmas  as  an  evidence  of  any  special  importance ; 
but  now  it  seemed  to  be  invested  with  a  new  meaning 
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and  hope ;  and  the  love  and  charity  and  goodwill  which 
the  season  Drought,  in  different  measures,  to  all  hearts, 
seemed  surely  to  testify  to  some  deeper  origin  than  a 
big  public  holiday,  since  no  other  holiday  could  engen- 
der the  same. 

Oh !  what  if  it  came  really  from  some  great  past 
world-event,  when  God  touched  men  again  through  a 
Human  Form. 

She  covered  her  eyes  and  lay  very  still,  while  a  tem- 
pestuous little  gust  of  wind  blew  out  the  curtains,  and 
sent  a  stir  of  coolness  through  the  room,  bringing  with 
it  the  scent  of  the  big  yellow  roses  that  clambered 
outside  on  the  wall. 

After  a  while  the  door  was  opened  softly  by  Mary, 
who,  thinking  Gwen  was  asleep,  began,  according 
to  instructions,  to  quietly  pile  up  certain  parcels,  of 
varying  shape,  against  the  wall ;  retiring  silently  when 
she  had  finished,  and  closing  the  door  without  even 
noticing  tnat  two  very  wide  awake  eyes  were  smiling 
on  her  from  the  bed. 

When  she  had  gone  Gwen  sprang  out,  and  running 
over  to  the  door,  gathered  the  bundles  up  in  her  arms, 
and  carrying  them  across  to  the  bed,  sat  down  on  the 
edge  of  it  and  began  to  open  them  with  a  pleasurable 
eagerness  commensurate  with  her  years. 

There  was  a  sweet  little  pearl  brooch  from  Mr. 
Watts — a  box  ot  dainty  handkerchiefs,  and  a  beautiful- 
ly bound  Bible  from  Mrs.  Watts — a  borse-shoe  charm, 
set  with  amethysts  from  Willie,  a  very  large  netted 
d'oyley  from  Mary,  with  an  accompanying  painfully 
written  paper,  in  which  the  donor  "hoped  Miss  Gwen 
would  be  very  happy  in  her  own  home,  some  day." 

Then  there  was  a  charming  silk  parasol  and  a  print 
of  Holman  Hunt's  "Light  of  the  World"  from  Marion, 
a  pretty  glove  satchet  from  Jean — and  lastly,  her 
trembling  fingers  began  to  untie  the  coverings  of  a 
picture,  to  which  had  been  attached  an  envelope  with  a 
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card  bearing  Mr.  Haward's  name,  and  the  words,  "In 
memory  and  love,"  beneath. 

It  seemed  as  though  Gwen  'must  know  what  she  was 
going  to  see,  for  her  heart  almost  stopped  beating  be- 
fore all  the  paper  was  off. 

And  when  at  last  it  was — there  before  her,  in  start- 
ling speaking  portraiture  was — her  father's  face. 

Philip  was  rather  successful  at  amateur  photography, 
and  had  several  times,  unknown  to  Gwen,  tried  to  get 
a  photograph  of  Mr.  Leonards  that  did  justice  to  the 
scholarly,  kindly  face,  and  the  lofty  soul  that  shone  in 
his  brilliant  eyes.  And  one  day  he  knew  he 
had  been  successful,  and  he  carefully  put  away  the 
proof,  for  his  own  future  consolation,  and  that  of  the 
girl,  who  would  not  bear,  then,  to  think  of  that  pos- 
sible need. 

When  he  was  in  Melbourne  he  had  taken  his  proof 
to  the  best  artist  he  could  find,  and  the  result  was  be- 
fore Gwen  now,  thrilling  her  with  passionate  love  and 
longing,  as  the  wonderful  eyes  looked  down  into  hers, 
and  she  almost  seemed  to  hear  the  sound  of  her  father's 
voice,  in  his  usual  greeting — 

"Well— little  one?" 

She  held  out  her  arms  while  all  her  being  throbbed 
with  a  great  over-mastering  joy — 

"Father — father — my  dearest — you  are  not  dead — 
oh !  no,  thank  God  you  cannot  be — or  my  heart  could 
not  be  so  alive  to  you  still." 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

"A    LITTLE     CHILD     SHALL     LEAD     THEM." 

Unpunctuality  was  regarded  as  an  unpardonably 
heinous  offence  by  the  mistress  of  Glenburnie ;  but  al- 
though her  niece  came  down  to  breakfast  quite  late  on 
this  Christmas  morning,  Mrs.  Watts  neither  looked  nor 
said  one  word  in  reproof,  but  instead  greeted  her  with 
unusual  affection  and  softness. 

Gwen  made  a  curious  mental  note  of  that,  and 
wondered  if  it  were  one  other  evidence  of  the  strange 
influence  of  this  Day,  that  was  appealing  to  her  as  :t 
never  had  before. 

But,  perhaps  Mrs.  Watts  could  not  be  severe,  be- 
cause of  the  soft  radiance  of  the  girl's  face  that  made 
it  so  fair  to-day.  There  was  certainly  something  about 
it  which  drew  their  eyes  to  it  again  and  again ;  but  it 
was  so  quiet  that  they  did  not  talk  to  her  much. 

Willie  looked  at  her  curiously  several  times,  but 
waited  till  breakfast  was  over  before  he  became  aggres- 
sive. 

"I  say,  my  lady,"  he  said  then,  putting  on  a  pensive 
expression,  "do  you  know  how  you  have  wounded  a 
true  heart  that  beats  for  you  alone?  Here  am  I,  eaten 
up  with  grief  and  disappointment  because  you  have  not 
given  me  so  much  as  a  lock  of  your  hair  for  a  Christ- 
mas box — I'm  fairly  disgusted — nice  cousinly  treat- 
ment, this  is." 

"Really,  Willie!"  said  his  mother,  intending  a 
scathing  comment,  but  finding  further  words  fail  her 
when  Gwen's  airy  laugh  rang  out. 

"It's  better  than  you  deserve,  no  doubt,"  said  Mr. 
Watts,  emphatically,  "better  than  you  deserve." 

"Poor  Billee !  I  have  something  for  you  though,  but 
I  am  not  quite  ready  to  give  it  to  you  yet.  Come  to 
me  in  the  drawing-room  in  ten  minutes  and  then  you 
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shall  have  it,"  and  Gwen  left  the  room  with  sparkling 
eyes. 

He  followed  and  caught  her  arm. 

"  What  are  you  up  to,  Gwen?  You  are  brewing 
mischief,  I  see  it  in  your  face." 

"Oh!  no,  I  am  not.  Please,  please  Bill6e,  let  me 
go — you  will  honestly  disappoint  me,  frightfully,  if 
you  don't  go  and  wait  for  me  in  the  drawing-room,  as 
I  ask  you. " 

"All  right — hurry  up,  then,"  and  Willie  went  to 
wait,  curiously,  as  he  was  told. 

In  ten  minutes  Gwen  came  back,  her  face  brimful  of 
suppressed  excitement.  She  had  a  small  silk  scarf  in 
her  hand,  with  which  she  proceeded  to  bandage  her 
cousin's  eves. 

"What  are  you  up  to,  Chicken?" 
"Hold  still — Oh!  Willie,  it  isn't  a  joke,  truly — hold 
still,    and   keep   your   eyes   shut — now    I    am   going   to 
lead  you  to  my  present." 

And  guiding  his  steps,  she  led  him  out  of  the  room, 
down  into  the  garden,  past  the  flower  beds,  over  the 
rustic  bridge  to  a  grass  plot,  on  the  farther  side  of 
which  was  a  group  of  slender  wattles. 

A  little  way  from  these  she  halted ;  but  before  she 
had  time  to  release  him,  Willie  had  torn  the  bandage 
frantically  from  his  eyes — for  a  whinny  of  recognition, 
and  great  content  had  startled  him  into  the  knowledge 
that  Starlight  was  there. 

Yes — there  was  the  beautiful  creature,  tethered  to 
a  tree,  and  tugging  now  and  straining  to  get  at  his 
master. 

Willie  caught  his  breath  and  grasped  at  G wen's 
arm.  "Great  Scott!  what's. this — what's  this, 
Gwen?"  he  asked,  with  a  catch  in  his  voice. 

"This  is  Starlight,  dear — and  my  present  to  you." 
"Your  present!  how  can  it  be,  when  old  Haward — ?" 
"Old  Haward,  as  you  will  so  rudely  call  him,  knows 
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all   about   it.      He   kindly  bought   that  noble  steed   for 
me,  for  this  very  hour." 

"Bought  him  for  you,"  gasped  Willie.  "Oh!  Gwen, 
how  could  you? — How  dare  he  let  you?" 

"Dare,  indeed!  He  let  me  because  I  had  a  perfect 
right,  and  he  would  not  deny  me  almost  the  greatest 
pleasure  that  I  have  had  in  my  life." 

Willie's  eyes,  which  had  been  looking  at  Starlight 
with  a  wild  longing,  now  glowed  with  sudden  fire. 
"Is  it  that? — Is  it  that,  darling'?" 

"Indeed  it  is,"  answered  Gwen,  turning  a  little 
restive  over  the  emphatic  endearment. 

"Well — I — well,  anyway  it's  more  than  I  shall  let 
you  do,  you  needn't  think,"  replied  Willie,  with  more 
emotion  than  coherence. 

"You  can't  possibly  help  yourself  sir.  The  horse 
was  mine  to  do  what  I  liked  with,  and  now  he  is 
yours — given  with  the  urgent  request  that  you  will 
never  part  with  him  again.  You  really  mustn't,  boy, 
he  is  too  much  a  part  of  you.  Do  you  know  you  have 
grown  quite  thin,  only  with  pining  after  him,  I  am 
sure. ' ' 

"It  has  been  hard,"  said  Willie  in  a  queer  voice, 
burying  his  face  in  Starlight's  thick  black  mane;  "but 
I'll  pay  you  out  for  this,  Gwen — I'll  pay  you  out." 

And  he  stood  very  still  for  a  moment  or  two  with  his 
face  hidden  in  Starlight's  neck,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  reiterated,  "I'll  pay  you  out." 

"Very  well.  I  only  particularly  request  that  you 
say  nothing  about  it  to  your  father  and  mother.  Look, 
you  may  show  this  cunning  new  whip  as  my  gift ;  but 
that  is  all." 

"Is  it  indeed?"  said  Willie,  explosively,  "I  shall 
just  tell  them  the  truth." 

"No — oh!  no,  you  shall  not — if  you  do  you  will 
sacrifice  my  entire  affection  for  you,  and  I  shall  pro- 
bably run  away — go  back  to  England,  or  do  something 
like  that." 
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"No  matter — I  should  find  you  wherever  you  went, 
and  bring  you  back." 

"Highty-ti!  you  think  too  proud  on  yourself,  sir.  Be 
brave,  sweet  boy,  but  don't  be  too  conceited." 

With  a  wave  of  her  hand,  Gwen  ran  off. 

In  an  hour  s  time  they  met  again,  as  the  family  as- 
sembled to  go  to  church.  They  were  to  walk  across, 
and  Willie  and  Gwen  took  the  lead. 

"Gwen,  I  don't  know  what  to  do  to  you,"  said  her 
cousin,  with  a  little  tremble  of  emotion  in  his  voice,  as 
he  took  her  hymn  book  and  opened  the  gate  for  her. 
"If  you  only  knew  what  it  is  to  me  to  have  Starlight 
back,  you  would  know  that  I  can't  thank  you." 

"Well,  please  don't  try,  Billee.  You  know  in  the 
course  of  our  long  lives,  you  are  more  than  sure  to  be 
able  to  '  pay  me  out  '  as  you  call  it — so  rest  content 
with  that,  and  remember  that  I  am  just  as  glad  as  you 
are. " 

He  gave  her  an  eloquent  look,  but  did  not  speak 
again  till  they  reached  the  church,  then  he  said — 

"I  am  jolly  glad  that  it  is  Christmas,  and  we  had  to 
come  to  church  this  morning — your  '  present  '  nas 
made  feel  that  I  want  to." 

"I  want  to  this  morning,  too,"  said  Gwen,  dreamily, 
thinking  of  Philip's  gift,  and  of  the  glad  assurance  that 
was  reborn  that  day  in  her  heart  about  her  father. 

"If  I  might  only  leave  the  books  and  theological 
systems  alone,"  she  said  to  herself,  "I  should  learn 
more  of  God  through  my  love  to  you,  Daddy,  than 
from  all  of  them." 

Then  she  gave  her  attention  to  Mr.  Heggerty's 
sermon. — Oh !  how  inadequate  it  seemed  to  her  feeling 
about  the  Day.  Merely  a. dissertation  on  the  historical 
or  legendary  account  of  the  first  Christmas  morn — with 
a  few  injunctions  and  warnings  thrown  in — all  given  in 
a  toneless  fagged-out  voice,  without  one  note  of  vital 
enthusiasm  in  it. 
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It  sounded  so  evidently  just  the  recital  of  an  oft-told 
tale  with  Mr.  Heggerty,  that  it  had  no  power  to  thrill 
his  hearers,  and  one  was  not  conscious  of  any  idealism 
behind  his  words,  so  there  was  no  opening  of  doors 
for  the  setting  free  of  the  thoughts  and  imaginations 
of  the  people.  But  the  pathetic  part  was  that  they  did 
not  dream  that  there  was  anything  more  to  be  thought 
or  felt.  Had  it  not  all  been  put  to  them  plainly  and 
simply  a  hundred  times? 

After  a  while  Gwen  ceased  to  listen,  and  Jet  her  gaze 
wander  among  the  people  to  see  if  they  all  had  the 
Christmas  look ; — but  her  eyes  had  not  wandered  far 
before  they  were  arrested  and  held  by  the  sight  of  the 
bent,  grey  head  of  Farmer  Brown. — There  was  no  look 
of  peace  or  goodwill  upon  his  face — bitterness  and  grief 
alone  had  left  their  mark.  His  hair  had  gone  so  white 
in  the  last  few  months,  and  his  once  proud,  almost 
arrogant  mien  had  changed  to  one  of  bitter  defiance. 

"Oh!  why  need  that  sorrow  and  shame  have  come 
to  him  just  when  he  was  getting  old?"  Gwen  thought, 
trying  to  fit  in  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  that  "dis- 
pensation" with  her  ideal  of  the  Love  that  was  some- 
how typified  in  Form  on  this  Day,  long  ago. 

At  last  the  service  was  over  and  they  were  once  more 
outside.  The  Heggerty  girls  seized  upon  Gwen  with 
greetings  and  thanks,  and  an  urgent  invitation  for  her 
to  come  over  to  tea  in  the  afternoon — but  she  excused 
herself.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  go  and  see 
Kitty  Brown  that  afternoon,  so  she  told  them  she  was 
engaged. 

"I  expect  she  is  going  out  somewhere  with  Dr. 
Downess,"  said  Carrie,  sarcastically,  when  Gwen  had 
gone.  "If  I  were  that  girl  I  really  would  not  care  to 
make  myself  so  cheap  to  a  man. ' ' 

"Cheap!  how  dare  you  talk  like  that  about  Gwen, 
Carrie?"  asked  Jean,  with  blazing  eyes. 

"Because  I  am  observant,"  replied  Carrie,  haughtily, 
"I  have  seen  her  with  Dr.  Downess." 
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"Then,  perhaps  you  have  seen  her  through  green 
spectacles,"  said  Jean,  hotly;  and  next  moment  blush- 
ed with  shame  at  having  said  such  a  thing  to  her  sister. 

Tears  of  anger  came  into  Carrie's  eyes,  and  Maggie, 
who  was  very  loyal  to  her  elder  sister,  exclaimed,  in- 
dignantly:  "Jean,  you  are  a  brute." 

"I  expect  I  am,"  said  Jean,  humbly;  "but  it  wouldn't 
be  fair  of  me  to  hear  my  friend  unjustly  accused,  with- 
out defending  her." 

"Well,  you  might  save  a  little  of  the  charity  for 
your  sisters,  that  you  lavish  on  your  friend,"  said 
Carrie,  in  a  cutting  voice ;  and  putting  her  arm  through 
Maggie's,  drew  her  away,  and  left  Jean  alone — where- 
at the  latter 's  heart  ached,  for  she  loved  those  two 
witn  a  great  love. 

But  she  had  been  blessed,  or  it  seemed  sometimes 
rather  cursed  by  Nature,  with  a  somewhat  stronger 
sense  of  justice  than  her  sisters',  which  was  often  the 
cause  of  serious  disagreements  between  them,  general- 
ly resulting  in  a  miserable  morose  mood  in  Jean,  which 
called  forth  as  a  climax,  a  severe  lecture  from  her 
mother  on  her  "sad  temper." 

But  of  late  she  had  found  balm  for  many  a  wound 
in  Gwen's  friendship,  that  had  grown  now,  on  Jean's 
part,  into  a  passionate  attachment.  She  never  spoke 
about  it,  and  Gwen,  while  returning  it,  never  dreamed 
of  the  depth  of  it. — When  Jean  was  in  trouble  now, 
she  always  sought  her  friend,  and  although  she  was 
too  loyal  to  unburden  herself  as  to  its  cause,  she  always 
found  healing  in  Gwen's  companionship. 

Therefore  she  wanted  her  to-day,  and  after  dinner, 
forgetting  that  Gwen  had  spoken  of  an  engagement, 
she  went  oft  to  Glenburnie  to  seek  her — and  was  great- 
ly disappointed  at  finding  her  gone ;  but  Willie  was  in 
the  garden,  given  over  to  the  worship  of  Starlight,  and 
he  soon  annexed  Jean  in  that  cult. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  take  my  eyes  off  him  to-day," 
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explained  Willie,  and  then  in  a  burst  of  confidence 
he  told  her  why. 

"I've  just  wanted  to  tell  someone  what  Gwen  did," 
he  concluded,  "and  I'm  glad  you  came,  Jean,  because 
you  know  the  true  gold  of  that  girl." 

And  they  fell  into  a  warm  discussion  of  the  absent 
one. 

Gwen,  meanwhile  was  walking  slowly  over  the  hills 
to  the  house  where  Kitty  Brown  had  found  her  tempor- 
ary home,  and  was  pondering  in  her  heart  the  small 
shreds  of  comfort  which  could  be  offered  to  one  in 
such  circumstances,  and  passionately  insisting  that  God 
must  have  some  to  give,  if  she  could  only  find  it. 

Kitty  was  still  an  exile  from  her  father's  house,  in 
spite  of  continuous  petitions  from  Mrs.  Puller  and  the 
minister.  Mr.  Brown  had  at  last  relented  towards  his 
child  this  much — that  he  offered  to  let  her  come  home  if 
she  would  reveal  the  name  of  her  betrayer,  so  that  his 
vengeance  might  have  its  way. 

This  she  steadily  refused  to  do,  and  no  argument  or 
persuasion  could  induce  her  to  change  her  mind ;  she 
only  wept  when  interrogated  and  shook  her  head  with 
always  the  same  protest. 

"If  I  did  tell,  father  would  kill  him,  so  I  cannot  let 
him  know. " 

When  Gwen  came  in  to-day,  Kitty  was  sitting  in  her 
room  sewing  listlessly  at  some  garment,  with  a  sad 
face  and  a  weary  drooping  figure,  from  which  all  the 
old  buoyancy  was  totally  gone. 

She  started  when  she  saw  her  visitor,  and  rose  to 
her  feet,  while  a  scarlet  flush  spread  over  her  white 
thin  face. 

Gwent  went  straight  over  to  her,  and  took  her  hands 
in  a  warm  clasp,  conscious  painfully  of  the  great 
change  in  the  girl,  and  the  pathetic  droop  of  the  soul 
that  showed  in  her  eyes,  as  well  as  that  of  the  tired 
body. 

"I  hope  you  won't  mind  my  coming  to  see  you,  when 
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I  am  almost  an  entire  stranger,  '  she  said,  pleasantly; 
"but  I  did  so  feel  that  I  wanted  to  come." 

It  was  such  a  soft  sweet  voice,  there  was  such  real 
sympathy  in  it,  and  in  the  pressure  of  the  firm  little 
hands  on  her  own,  that  great  tears  suddenly  rose  in 
Kitty's  sad  eyes;  and  her  being  thrilled  to  the  kinship 
of  girlhood  again. 

"It  is  very  good  of  you,"  she  tried  to  say,  her  lips 
trembling,  pitifully. 

Gwen  gently  put  her  back  in  her  chair.  "It  is  not 
good  at  all — I  wanted  to  come.  You  see  I  could  not 
help  knowing  how  you  would  be  feeling  to-day — how 
sad  and  how  sorry,"  she  said,  going  directly  to  the 
point,  with  tender,  straight  precision,  "  and  I  wanted 
to  ask  you  not  to  think  there  is  never  going  to  be  any 
beauty  or  happiness  in  your  life  again." 

Kitty  did  not  answer,  but  sat  with  her  face  turned' 
away,  and  one  hand  shading  her  eyes. 

"There  is  one  of  God's  beautiful  gifts  coming  to 
you  soon,"  went  on  the  tender  voice;  "won't  you  try 
and  be  glad  for  that?" 

Kitty  faced  round  with  mournful,  wondering  eyes, 
and  looked  up  questioningly  into  the  girl's  face. 

"I  mean  your  little  child,"  said  Gwen,  softly. 

Kitty  shook  her  head,  and  tried  to  speak  through 
choking  sobs. 

"How  can  1  be  glad — when  it  only  means  shame? 
Oh!  if  I  could  begin  again — if  I  could  forget!" 

Gwen  knelt  beside  her  and  put  her  young  defending 
arms  round  her. 

"You  can  begin  again,  Kitty — you  can,  you  can." 

"No,"  sobbed  Kitty,  hopelessly.  "No,  a  woman 
never  can, — a  man  can  be  forgiven  always,  but  a  girl 
never." 

Gwen  struggled  with  her  heart.  God  had  some  com- 
fort for  Kitty,  she  was  sure,  she  was  sure ;  oh  !  why 
could  she  not  reach  it? 

"A  girl  can,"  she  insisted,  at  last,  firmly,  her  eyes 
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shining  with  a  great  thought  that  was  growing  within 
her.  "Fow  can,  I  know; — God  means  it — He  means 
it  when  He  gives  you  a  child. 

' '  Oh  !  why  do  you  say  that  ? 

"Because  I  believe  it — I  feel  this  minute  that  it  is 
true.  Kitty,  listen.  I  was  reading  the  other  day  that 
one  school  of  thought  regards  every  physical  event  as 
the  material  expression  of  some  spiritual  fact,  which  is 
typified  by  it.  Then  see,  Kitty,  if  that  were  so,  what 
it  means  when  out  of  anyone's  sin  a  little  new  life 
comes. — Oh  !  by  that,  God  means — He  must  mean  to 
show  that  that  soul  can  make  an  end  of  sin  and  begin 
anew. ' ' 

The  tears  were  streaming  down  Gwen's  face,  and  her 
arms  still  held  Kitty  tightly,  as  she  went  on  insisting 
on  the  soundness  of  that  argument,  declaring  that 
without  it  the  coming  of  that  new  life  would  be  inex- 
plicable, indeed. 

Perhaps  such  reasoning  was  only  a  girlish  idealism, 
but  it  met  Kitty's  need,  and  if  it  be  true  that 

"  God  is  in  all  that  liberates  and  lifts, 
In  all  that  strengthens,  sweetens  and  consoles," 

then  may  He  not  even  be  in  a  girl's  sweet  hope. 

After  a  while,  Kitty  lifted  her  head.  'No  one  else 
has  ever  put  it  to  me  like  that  before,"  she  said,  bro- 
kenly. "Oh!  if  it  could  be  true!" 

"Make  it  true,  Kitty — show  that  it  can  be — one  part 
is  coming  true,  show  that  the  other  can,  too." 

Into  Kitty's  eyes  an  eager  wistful  hope  had  leapt. 

"What  made  you  come  to  see  me  to-day?"  she  ask- 
ed, abruptly. 

"I   don't  quite  know,  only  that  I   felt   I   wanted  to,, 
so  much. " 

"7  know,"   said   Kitty,   in  a   strange   solemn  voice; 
"it  was  God — He  made  you  come,  because  no  one  else 
could    say  anything  to   help  'me,    and   you    have ;   oh ! 
you  have. ' ' 
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"Perhaps  I  could  better,  because  I  am  only  a  girl, 
like  you,  and  so  I  know  what  you  need  some  one  to 
say." 

"No,"  said  Kitty,  with  a  sudden  passion,  "you  see 
my  child  as  a  pledge  of  hope ;  and  oh !  the  others  made 
me  only  feel  the  shame.  And  it  shall  be  my  hope — it 
shall,  it  shall. — I  can't  make  a  new  beginning  in  the 
world's  eyes — but  in  God's  sight  I  will.", 

Gwen  could  not  speak,  and  Kitty  dropped  her  face 
in  her  hands  and  sat  very  still. 

After  a  while  Gwen  rose,  arid  going  to  her  basket, 
took  out  the  little  garments  she  had  brought. 

"These  are  my  Christmas  gift  to  you,"  she  said, 
softly,  as  she  came  back  and  laid  the  tiny,  beautiful, 
dainty  things,  one  after  another  on  Kitty's  lap: 

At  the  sight  of  the  first  one  the  girl  started,  and 
began  to  tremble.  It  made  some  strange  new  appeal 
to  her  heart,  almost  as  though  she  saw  the  fair,  sweet 
child  who  was  to  wear  it,  and  for  the  first  time  she  felt 
a  thrill  of  desire,  and  love  for  it. — As  the  little  pile  on 
her  lap  grew,  and  she  noticed  the  beauty  ot  the  things, 
she  suddenly  gathered  them  up  in  her  arms  and  burst 
into  tears. 

' '  Oh  !  why  did  you  do  it  ?  Why  did  you  get  those 
for  my  child  ?  Oh  !  I  love  you  for  it.  God  bless  you — 
God —  Her  words  were  lost  in  sobs,  and  Gwen  put 
ner  arms  about  her  and  held  her  close,  while  her  own 
eyes  streamed  with  tears. 

After  a  while  Kitty  controlled  herself,  and  drying 
her  eyes,  looked  up,  earnestly. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  have  done  to  me;  but  you 
have  made  me  want  my  child.  It  seems  a  poor  reason 
to  give;  but  the  sight  of  these  little  clothes  makes  me 
see  it  as  a  beautiful  thing." 

And  then  they  talked  softly  about  that  mysterious 
"pledge  of  hope"  that  was  to  come;  and  when  finally 
Gwen  went,  she  left  Kitty  comforted,  with  a  new  look 
in  her  eyes. 
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But  as  Gwen  walked  home,  her  own  eyes  were  dark 
with  pain,  for  the  doctrine  of  heredity  was  probing  her 
heart. 

If  that  little  child  that  was  coming  into  life  should 
be  affected  in  its  moral  tendency  by  its  parent's  sin, 
how  unfair  it  would  be. 

Then  a  light  broke  over  her  face,  and  she  lifted  her 
head  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Why,  of  course,  there  must  be  the  Heritage  of 
Kitty's  repentance,  too ! 


CHAPTER  XVItl. 

"  CUM    GRAND    SALIS. " 

One  afternoon  in  the  middle  of  that  summer,  Gwen 
and  Evie  went  out  sketching,  together. 

Both  could  draw  very  well,  and  a  few  days  before 
they  had  been  inspired  by  the  beauty  of  a  gully,  to 
which  Willie  had  taken  them. — It  baffled  description, 
they  said,  and  they  were  enchanted  with  the  great 
lichen-covered  boulders  on  the  face  of  the  hills — with 
the  ferns  and  varied  undergrowth,  the  deep,  reflective 
creek,  and,  most  of  all,  with  the  way  the  valley  curved 
off  abruptly  at  one  end,  in  a  semi-circular  opening 
through  which  one  saw  the  hills  beyond  stretch  away 
in  tiers  of  purple  heights  till  the  blue  sky  seemed  to 
meet  them. 

It  was  that  curve,  and  that  stretch-away,  with  the 
rugged  foreground  to  enhance  it,  which  had  fired  the 
ambition  of  the  girls,  although  they  each  simulated 
much  more  modesty  of  intention  when  discussing  the 
desirability  of  that  valley  as  the  scene  of  their  labours. 

There  was  so  much  scope  there,  they  said ;  they  could 
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make  studies  of  so  many  things — a  bit  of  the  creek,  or 
some  of  the  great  tree-trunks,  for  instance;  so  th^y 
went. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  asked  Evie,  fanning 
herself  with  her  hat,  when  they  had  arrived  and  were 
taking  a  preliminary  rest. 

"I  don't  quite  know,"  replied  Gwen,  with  an  easy 
nonchalance; — "  some  of  those  bold  rocks,  I  think." 

"Well,  I  expect  I  had  better  do  this  little  bit  of  the 
creek,  only  it's  very  damp  here,  I  must  go  higher  up." 

"Suppose  we  sit  apart,"  suggested  Gwen,  "and 
don't  compare  or  look  at  each  other's  work  till  we 
give  up." 

Evie  thought  this  a  good  idea,  and  they  seated  them- 
selves— Gwen  taking  up  a  position  some  yards  in  front 
of  Evie  and  drawing  out  her  materials  and  getting  to 
work  with  alacrity. 

She  gave  the  "bold  rocks'  a  little  consideration, 
for  conscience's  sake,  but  the  first  line  which  was 
stealthily  measured,  with  one  eye  closed,  was  the 
horizon  line  against  the  blue  heights  far  away, — and 
the  first  curved  outline  of  rock  that  she  rapidly  sketch- 
ed in  was  that  sublime  one  at  the  end  of  the  valley, 
where  the  hills  dipped  with  such  fantastic  charm. 

If  she  did  not  make  anything  of  it,  she  thought,  it 
was  easy  enough  to  wipe  her  rag  over  the  canvas  and 
hide,  for  ever,  the  evidence  of  her  presumption  from 
Evie's  mocking  eyes.  But  the  spectacle  before  her  was 
too  grand  not  to  be  attempted,  that  was  certain. 

Both  worked  away  for  some  time  in  silence,  too  ab- 
sorbed for  words. — Gwen  got  her  sky  in  and  the  hills 
against  it,  and  it  looked  really  well. — Presently  she  be- 
gan to  thrill  with  an  exultant  joy  as  that  curve  at  the 
end  took  on  form  and  color  with  each  successive  sweep 
of  her  brush. — Wouldn't  Evie  be  surprised ! 

The  latter  broke  in  rudely  upon  her  ecstasy,  at  this 
juncture. — 

"Aren't  some  rules  absurd,"  she  said,  testily,  "why 
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ever  should  it  be  necessary  to  make  those  far  hills 
greyey  to  show  distance,  when  they  are  simply  indigo 
at  this  minute,  and  yet  are  far  enough  away  in  all  con- 
science." 

Gwen  started. 

"Far  hills! — Distance?"  she  said,  faintly,  "I  thought 
you  were  doing  the  creek." 

Evie  blushed  guiltily,  then  laughed  and  put  her  hands 
over  her  work  to  shield  it  from  prying  eyes. 

"  Evie,  1  do  beJieve  you  are  as  presumptuous  as  1 
am. " 

"What?  oh!  are  you  doing  the  valley  too?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Gwen,  meekly,  also  taking  the 
precaution  to  hide  her  handiwork — "how  much  have 
you  done?" 

"Oh!  the  sky,  and  those  beastly  hills;  I  had  them 
in  so  nicely,  only  I  made  them  blue  as  they  are,  ind 
then  remembered  they  ought  to  be  greyish,  and  now 
they  don't  look  as  well." 

"Do  you  think  yours  is  going  to  be  nice?"  queried 
Gwen,  anxiously. 

"Pretty  nice  I  think  if  I  can  manage  the  foreground 
— but  there  is  so  much  in  it." 

"The  foreground — ah! —  '  Gwen's  thoughts  came 
down  from  the  clouds  and  the  far  away,  to  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  difficulties  immediately  in  front.  "Much  in 
it !  I  should  think  there  is — oh !  well,  never  mind,  here 
is  a  chance  for  impressionistic  work." 

"There  is  indeed,"  said  Evie,  dryly — then  they  went 
to  work  again. 

For  an  hour  they  scarcely  spoke,  but  struggled  with 
the  tangled  foliage,  the  rocks  and  the  tranquil  water, 
that  filled  up  the  long  stretch  of  valley  from  where  they 
sat  to  the  sublime  end. 

''It  looks  too  much  green,"  said  Gwen  at  last,  :n 
a  tone  of  dissatisfaction,  "oh!  for  a  patch  of  red." 

"Yes,"  said  Evie,  with  a  sigh,  "mine  is  too  green 
too,  it  wants  a  touch  of  bright  color  to  give  it  tone." 
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"Let's  make  those  docks  red  and  some  of  the  briar 
bushes,  they  go  red  later  on,  so  it  would  not  really  be 
'fancy'  colouring,"  suggested  Gwen. 

"That  would  be  a  little  help,"  rejoined  Evie, — and 
once  more  they  relapsed  into  silence. 

They  were  getting  tired. — It  seemed  a  pity  that  the 
vegetation  was  so  abundant,  in  this  spot — if  there  had 
been  a  few  things,  well  denned,  it  would  have  made  a 
much  better  picture. 

Suddenly  Evie  was  struck  with  an  idea.  The  green 
sameness  ot  her  sketch,  in  spite  of  the  red  docks,  was 
making  ber  feel  sick  with  loathing,  and  she  stretched 
her  neck  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Gwen's,  to  see  if  hers  look- 
ed the  same.  It  certainly  had  a  reassuringly  verdant 
aspect,  but  while  Evie's  eyes  were  in  that  direction 
they  were  arrested  by  the  picturesqueness  of  Gwen's 
attitude  as  she  bent  over  her  work. 

"That  heliotrope  frock  of  hers  is  positively  delicious 
after  this  surfeit  of  green.  I  believe  I  shall  put  h'er  in 
my  sketch.  I'll  have  her  down  here  in  this  horrible 
gap  that  I  don't  know  how  to  fill  up." 

And  full  of  this  inspiration  she  set  to  work  on  it  and 
began  to  sketch  Gwen  in  her  print  dress. 

"It's  safe  to  try  it,  because  she  has  her  back  to  me, 
thank  goodness,  so  I  won't  have  to  do  her  face,  and  I 
think  I  can  manage  the  back  of  her  head." 

And  she  did  manage  it,  she  got  the  attitude  and 
figure  splendidly,  and  forgot  her  tiredness  and  the  im- 
possible condition  of  the  rest  of  her  foreground  in  the 
absorption  of  this  happy  change  of  subject. 

Gwen  looked  at  her  furtively  several  times  during 
the  next  half  hour,  hoping  to  see  some  signs  of  flagging 
interest  and  incipient  despair  to  match  with  her  own, 
but  each  time  she  was  disappointed  to  find  none. 

Instead  there  was  a  flush  of  triumph  on  Evie's  face 
and  an  unwavering  attention  to  her  work  which  was 
vastly  depressing  to  behold,  and  Gwen  brooded  over 
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that  token  of  success  as  she  turned  back  disconsolately 
to  her  own  failure. 

She  was  very  hot  and  tired,  the  flies  were  worrying 
her  and  the  westering  sun  was  shedding  his  last  vigor- 
ous rays  down  upon  her,  before  sinking  behind  the 
hill  in  front. — Evie  was  shaded,  and  it  made  all  the 
difference,  Gwen  was  sure;  besides  from  where  Evie 
sat  her  perspective  would  probably  be  much  easier  to 
manage,  so  Gwen  decided  that  she  wasn't  going  to 
try  any  more. 

Nevertheless  she  worked  on  furiously  for  some 
minutes  longer,  then  a  thoroughly  effectual  inter- 
ruption occurred. 

Feeling  a  gentle  pressure  on  one  foot  that  was  ex- 
tended a  little  beyond  the  other,  she  glanced  down 
carelessly  and  beheld  a  small  brown  snake  gliding 
gracefully  over  her  shoe. 

With  a  wild  shriek  she  sprang  to  her  feet;  the 
snake  rushed  off  in  terror,  and  her  sketch  was  landed 
yards  away,  paint  downwards,  on  the  damp  bank  by 
the  creek. 

Elvie  sprang  up  in  alarm  and  asked  breathlessly — 
what  was  the  matter? 

"That,'1  said  Gwen,  with  her  eyes  on  the  small 
reptile  that  was  scuttling  away  as  fast  as  it  could  into 
some  friendly  bushes. 

"A  snake!  oh!  it  isn't  a  big  one,  and  I  don't  think 
those  are  dangerous." 

"It's  quite  big  enough  to  bite,"  said  Gwen,  with  de- 
cision, "and  how  do  we  know  it  isn't  dangerous?  I 
am  not  going  to  stay  here." 

"No,"  said  Evie,  thoughtfully,  "perhaps  we  had 
better  go,  they  say  that  wherever  there  are  small  snakes 
there  are  sure  to  be  big  ones — Where  is  your  sketch?" 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Gwen,  looking  round  for  it, 
cautiously ;  presently  she  saw  it  and  went  to  pick  it 
up — when  she  examined  it  she  laughed  with  absolute 
glee. 
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"I've  got  colour  enough  now,"  she  said  as  she  held 
it  up  with  lumps  of  brown  mud  sticking  all  over  it. 

"Oh!  is  it  spoilt?" 

"No,  my  friend,  it  was  past  the  possibility  of  spoiling 
— I  was  just  simply  hopeless  over  it — let  me  see  yours." 

"Mine  has  a  little  more  colour  now  too,"  said  Evie, 
handing  hers  over  with  a  smile,  and  greatly  enjoying 
Gwen's  look  of  comic  surprise. 

"Why,  you  have  done  me,  oh,  how  clever  of  you — 
and  I  didn't  know;  what  a  difference  it  makes — yours 
is  a  much  better  sketch  than  mine." 

It  really  was  not,  but  the  figure  had  lent  considerably 
to  the  effect,  and  Evie  was  very  pleased  with  herself 
and  with  Gwen,  too,  for  her  unstinted  praise. 

"You  really  are  clever,"  said  Gwen,  looking  at  her- 
self again,  "I  don't  believe  I  could  get  you  so  truly." 

"It  is  pretty  good  of  you,"  admitted  Evie,  feeling  for 
the  nonce  in  a  generous  mood  towards  all  mankind,  "I 
think  I  shall  finish  it  off  carefully  and  send  it  to  Uncle 
Phil  for  his  birthday;" — she  gave  Gwen  a  swift, 
shrewd  little  glance,  to  see  the  effect  of  her  words. 

She  saw  some  heightening  of  colour  in  her  com- 
panion's face,  and  an  expression  that  she  did  not  quite 
understand  came  into  her  eyes,  then  she  got  the  quiet 
answer  — 

"I  am  sure  he  would  be  pleased  to  see- how  well  you 
can  draw." 

"Oh!  I  am  sure  he  would,"  said  Evie,  in  a  mocking 
voice. 

Then  they  took  their  way  carefully  homewards ; — 
bearing  the  snake  in  memory,  they  anxiously  regarded 
each  step  of  the  way  that  tney  had  previously  walked 
with  fearless  feet ; — when  at  different  places  they  had 
to  pass  through  some  particularly  bushy  parts,  where 
the  grass  and  undergrowth  was  very  thick,  they  rushed 
through  in  desperate  haste,  looking  as  though  some 
mortal  terror  were  behind  them. 

That  such  must  be  so  Dr.    Downess  presently  con- 
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eluded  as  with  a  noise  of  breaking  twigs  and  parting 
bushes  they  suddenly  rame  upon  him  as  he  was  taking 
a  short  cut  across  the  hills  to  a  patient  in  the  back 
bush. 

"What  is  the  matter?  What  has  frightened  you?" 
he  asked  at  once. 

The  girls  both  looked  a  little  shamefaced. 

"Oh!  nothing" — said  Gwen,  carelessly,  "a  snake 
ran  across  my  foot  when  we  were  sketching,  and  we, 
were  just  a  little  anxious  not  to  tread  on  one  in  this 
thick  part/' 

Of  course  the  doctor  asked  the  size  of  the  snake,  and 
Gwen  tried  to  think  that  it  was  bigger  than  -it  looked. 
He  teased  them  a  little,  and  then  asked  to  see  the 
sketches. 

"I  don't  know  whether  we  ought  to  show  them,"  said 
Gwen,  "you  see  we  aimed  high,  we  tried  for  the  im- 
possible, at  least  I  did,  and  the  snake  put  the  finishing 
touch  ; — the  valley  was  too  Jovely  for  us  not  to  attempt 
it,  although  I  think  the  president  of  the  Royal  Academy 
would  have  looked  at  it  long  before  venturing, — but 
you  see  if  we  showed  you  our  efforts  you  might  not 
understand  'how  far  high  failure  overleaps  the  bounds 
of  low  successes. '  ' 

"It  is  a  pity  he  can't  see  how  yours  leaped  before  it 
went  down  in-the  mud,"  laughed  Evie,  "oh!  show  it 
Gwen,  it  is  so  funny  with  those  brown  lumps  over  it. 

"Here  it  is,"  said  Gwen,  presenting  it  gravely,  "it 
is  what  you  might  truly  call  impressionistic  work — 
this — the  pa'nt  was  wet,  the  bank  was  muddy,  an  im- 
pression was  made. ' ' 

The  doctor  laughed,  and  remarked  that  he  believed 
what  was  under  the  mud  was  very  clever,  then  ne 
asked  for  Evie's. 

She  was  not  loth  to  show  it,  and  handed  it  over 
with  some  pride  and  was  highy  gratified  at  his  unlimit- 
ed admiration  of  it. 

"That     really     is     an     excellent     sketch     of     Miss 
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Leonards,"  he  said,  then  he  looked  at  Gwen  wickedly, 
"I'll  give  you  a  commission  to  do  one  for  me,  I  think, 
Miss  Aneer, — or  wait,  there  is  a  bazaar  on  loot,  isn't 
there?  if  you  feel  inclined  to  put  this  in,  just  mark  it 
sold,  for  me,  will  you?" 

Gwen  regarded  him  indignantly. 

"I  have  no  intention  of  putting  it  into  the  bazaar,  ' 
observed  Evie,  icily. 

"You  have  not?"  said  the  doctor,  easily,  "Ah!  well, 
it  is  always  so,  there  are  some  works  of  art  that  no 
money  can  buy." — Then  turning  to  Gwen  he  said — 

"May  I  see  you  to-night  if  I  call,  I  am  anxious  to 
speak  to  you  about  some  important  matter. — If  you 
cannot  see  me  I  will  write,"  he  added  quietly,  as  he 
saw  signs  of  hesitation,  and  rightly  divined  the  in- 
vention of  some  engagement  for  the  evening. 

"I  think  I  can  see  you,"  replied  Gwen,  feeling  that 
perhaps  a  letter  from  the  doctor  would  be  more  danger- 
ous than  an  interview  just  then. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  gravely,  then  raising  his  hat 
he  passed  on. 

There  was  dead  silence  between  the  girls  as  they 
resumed  their  way. — Evie  felt  that  she  had  received 
a  mortal  wound — and  there  no  longer  reigned  within 
her  breast  the  love  and  charity  for  the  human  race 
which  was  regnant  half  an  hour  before. 

She  had  been  hoping  and  believing  lately  that  the 
Doctor  had  got  over  that  absurd  infatuation  of  his  for 
Gwen, — and  here  it  was  apparently  as  strong  as  ever. — 
He  had  no  eyes  or  thoughts  for  anyone  else  when  she 
was  near ;  and  Evie  was  sure  they  were  not  suited  to 
each  other, — even  Nature  had  shown  that  in  making 
them  both  dark,  and  dark  should  always  be  attracted 
to  fair. 

She  stole  a  look  at  Gwen  to  see  what  her  face  re- 
vealed. 

"I  would  like  to  know  if  she  cares  for  him — I  don't 
believe  she  does — half, — her  face  has  rather  a 
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worried  look,  instead  of  a  glad  one  because  she  is  going 
to  see  him  to-night ; — I  don't  see  how  a  girl  could 
care  more  tor  him  than  for  uncle  Phil ;  she  wouldn't 
if  she  were  able  to  appreciate  what  was  splendid  and 
noble  and  all  that  kind  of  thing."  Here  Evie  sighed 
deeply,  wondering  tor  the  first  time  in  her  butterfly  life 
why  "goodness"  did  not  hold  its  sway  supreme  over 
the  mysterious  heart  of  girl. 

"I  am  sure  if  she  cared  for  uncle  she  would  be  a 
happier  woman,"  she  concluded,  decidedly — "I  think  I 
will  try  and  find  out  if  she  does."-— To  which  end  she 
presently  remarked  carelessly — 

"I  expect  uncle  Phil  will  soon  be  home  now" —  And 
her  heart  was  illumined  with  a  flash  of  hope  as  she 
beheld  the  undisguised  gladness  that  beamed  brightly 
in  Gwen's  truthful  eyes. 

"Oh!  will  he?"  she  asked,  eagerly,  a  sense  of  inex- 
pressible comfort  and  protection  coming  with  the 
thought  of  his  nearness. 

"Oh!  well,  I  don't  mean  to  morrow,  of  course,  but 
I  expect  he  will  be  here  in  a  month  or  six  weeks," 
Evie  replied,  then  she  continued,  compromising  with 
her  conscience,  and  arguing  that  Gwen  was  the  kind 
of  girl  who  would  probably  take  what  she  heard  with 
a  grain  of  salt — 

"I  know  somebody  who  will  be  awfully  glad  to  see 
him  again,  and  that's  Miss  Randolf — she  is  always 
asking  about  him,  and  I  know  she  writes  to  him  too. ' 

"Oh!"  said  Gwen,  stooping  to  pick  some  grass. 

"Yes,  and  he  writes  to  her  I  expect. — She  is  very 
clever  you  know,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  uncle 
marries  her  some  day,  and  they  are  happy  ever  after. 
I  imagine  she  is  just  the  sort  of  woman  he  would  love 
to  distraction,  don't  you?" 

It  was  irritating  that  Gwen  had  turned  her  back 
to  get  those  grasses,  so  that  you  couldn't  see  her  face, 
— Evie  regretted  that  very  much;  the  only  satisfaction 
she  received  was  that  the  hand  which  was  picking  the 
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grass  stopped  abruptly  as  though  its  owner  might 
have  been  shot  from  behind ;  and  so  it  poised  for  quite 
a  minute,  before  it  went  on  with  its  work. 

"Do  you  really  think  that  m>ight  be?"  asked  Gwen, 
presently. 

"Why  not?"  answered  Evie,  "uncle  must  marry 
some  day — his  kind  of  man  always  eschews  the  bonds 
of  matrimony  in  early  youth,  and  ends  up  with  a  grande 
passion  in  the  thirties ;  and  remains  a  slave  for  the  rest 
of  his  life." 

"Oh!  I  hope  not,"  said  Gwen,  rising  now,  with  a 
composed  face,  though  Evie  noticed  that  her  eyes  had 
rather  a  lost  expression,  "I  should  not  like  to  think  of 
Mr.  Haward  as  a  slave  to  anyone. 

"Not  even  to  Love?" 

"No,"  answered  Gwen,  "not  even  to  Love,  but  I 
don't  believe  he  would  be. 

"Oh!  wouldn't  he?"  said  Evie,  with  an  air  of  supe- 
rior knowledge,  "you  little  know." 

They  hurried  on,  as  it  was  getting  late,  and  Evie's 
words  kept  coming  back  to  Gwen  with  a  queer  new 
pain. 

"Uncle  must  marry  some  day — She  is  so  clever — She 
is  just  the  sort  of  woman  he  would  love  to  distraction." 
— How  the  thought  hurt ! 

Yet  of  course,  "he  must  marry  some  day,"  she  sup- 
posed1, only  she  had  never  thought  about  it.  Somehow 
she  believed  she  had  thought  that  he  would  always 
be  the  same  big,  strong  friend,  ready  to  help  her,  and 
comfort  her  and  think  for  her  in  the  future  as  he  had 
in  the  past.  But — Miss  Randolf — "love  her  to  dis- 
traction!"— That  would  make  things  quite  different, 
she  was  sure. — Miss  Randolf  would  absorb  him  al- 
ways and  absolutely,  as  Gwen  had  seen  her  do  on  a 
few  occasions. 

Oh!  why  must  there  always  be  a  climax,  an  end,  to 
all  things  that  were  nice. 
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When  they  reached  the  gates  of  Glenburnie,  to  Evie's 
secret  joy,  the  face  Gwen  turned  to  her  as  she  said 
good-bye  was  distinctly  sad. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 
"WHAT  MEANS  LOVE?" 

Dr.  Downess  called  that  evening,  but  as  Mrs.  Watts 
was  at  home  and  remained  in  the  room  all  the  time, 
he  had  no  chance  of  delivering  himself  to  Gwen  of 
that  which  he  came  to  say ;  he  looked  at  her  significant- 
ly as  he  said  good-bye,  and  informed  her,  in  a  low  voice, 
that  she  would  hear  from  him  soon. — So  she  was  a 
little  apprehensive  when,  next  morning,  Willie  brought 
in  the  mail. 

He  met  her  in  the  hall  and  came  straight  up  to  her 
with  his  hands  behind  his  back. 

"Which  will  you  have?"  he  asked,  sternly  indicating 
the  hidden  members. 

"This  one,"  Gwen  answered,  promptly,  touching  the 
right. 

"Right  you  are. — Now  look  here,  Gwen,  it  looks  to 
me  as  though  this  is  from  old  Downess, — you  must 
pardon  me  tor  knowing  his  writing ;  but  what  I  want  to 
say  is,  that  if  he  is  writing  to  propose  to  you  or  any 
of  that  nonsense,  I'll  punch  his  jolly  head." 

Gwen  laughed  a  little  nervously. 

"Really  Billee,  I  wish  you  would  spare  me  these  con- 
jectures,— besides  you  must  remember  that  I  am  not 
exactly  a  child,  dear ;  I  am  twenty,  and  if  a  man  were 
to  propose  to  me,  why  should  he  have  his  head 
punched?" 
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"I  believe  you  care  for  him,"  said  Willie,  suspicious- 
ly, "and  it's  like  his  confounded  cheek." 

"Hush,  your  mother  will  hear;  Willie,  give  me  that 
letter  and  be  good." 

"Here  it  is."  Willie  handed  it  ungraciously,  "I  only 
wish  I  hadn't  to  go  up  North  this  week, — I'd — I'd  like 
to  keep  my  eye  on  that  fellow — and — and  wring  his 
neck,"  he  added  vehemently  as  he  strode  away. 

Gwen  went  upstairs  and  opened  her  letter. 

She  knew  what  was  in  it, — she  was  sure  of  that,  and 
she  trembled  as  she  opened  it. 

Yes — it  was  even  as  Willie  had  feared,  and  she  had 
known. — Dr.  Downess  had  written  that  which  would 
no  longer  be  contained  in  silence,  and  which  she  had 
consciously  kept  him  so  often  from  telling. — He  told 
her  that  he  knew  that  she  had  been  keeping  him  from 
telling,  and  had  avoided  every  chance  of  being  alone 
with  him. 

"But  the  time  has  come  when  you  must  and  shall 
hear  me,  Gwen,"  he  wrote,  "you  know  perfectly  well 
how  I  love  you — you  feel  it  and  respond  to  it — when 
the  force  of  my  love  overwhelms  you  with  its  reflection 
—You  do  not  understand  yourself  then,  my  little  Dove, 
and  are  afraid  of  me;  but  does  it  not  mean  that  you 
are  mine,  my  very  own,  or  else  how  could  you  feel  as 
you  do  towards  my  love? — Give  me  your  love,  Sweet- 
heart,— be  just  willing  to  give  it  me,  and  then  you  will 
understand  yourself. ' ' 

Gwen  locked  her  door  that  she  might  not  be  disturb- 
ed.— The  time  came  and  went,  for  the  pantry  "wash- 
up,"  but  she  did  not  appear. 

"Well,  Mary,  we  can't  wait  all  day  for  Miss 
Leonards,"  said  Mrs.  Watts,  bustling  in  with  signs  of 
indignation  on  her  face — "give  me  the  towels  and 
begin  at  once." 

Mary  obeyed  meekly,  while  her  thoughts  went  out 
with  a  sense  of  injury  to  the  recreant  Gwen. 
But  Gwen  was  dead  just  then  to  the  world  down- 
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stairs ;  she  was  kneeling  by  the  window,  her  face  white 
and  her  eyes  bright  like  stars,  while  every  now  and 
then  her  head  went  down  on  the  sill,  and,  each  time, 
the  same  prayer  went  up  to  the  "City  of  God." 

"Father,  let  me  make  no  mistake, — let  me  make  no 
mistake. 

It  had  come — this  thing  for  which  she  had  been  try- 
ing to  prepare  herself — and  it  had  found  her  still  un- 
prepared. 

She  had  thought  that  when  Love  came — great  Love — 
she  would  know  and  be  absolutely  sure : — And  now  this 
necessity  to  choose,  and  to  know  herself,  had  come  to 
her,  and  she  was  not  sure  if  Love  had  come  to  help 
her  or  not. 

If  it  were  not  Love,  what  was  it  that  made  her  feel 
as  she  did,  when,  as  the  doctor  said,  the  force  of  his 
love  overwhelmed  her? — Perhaps  it  just  meant  that 
the  woman's  heart  in  her  was  waking  up  to  the  man 
who  was  to  be  her  husband. 

Oh  !  if  her  mother  could  speak  to  her ! 
If  she  could  only  talk  to  her  aunt,  but  no,  as  soon  as 
the  thought  of  that  came  she  repudiated  it ; — it  would 
be  impossible  to  explain  herself  to  Mrs.  Watts  while 
that  lady  regarded  her  with  the  severely  judicial  air 
which  she  was  sure  to  wear ;  besides,  had  not  Willie 
always  told  her  that  his  mother  had  never  been  fair  to 
Dr.  Downess? — Mrs.  Watts  would  try  to  be  very  kind, 
and  would  give  her  advice,  but  oh !  her  ideal  of  what 
Gwen's  husband  should  be  and  Gwen's  ideal  of  a 
possible  one  would  never  coincide. 

No,  only  God  and  one's  own  heart  could  help  to  de- 
cide so  momentous  a  question,  when  one's  mother 
cculd  not. 

The  girl's  mouth  drooped  pathetically,  and  down 
again  went  her  head  on  the  window  ledge,  while  up 
through  the  blue  went  speeding  that  cry  to  the  Father- 
Heart— 
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"Let  me  make  no  mistake,  oh!  God,  let  me  make 
no  mistake. " 

She  thought  of  Marion,  and  longed  to  go  to  her,  but 
somehow — since  yesterday — such  a  strange  feeling  of 
difference  and  remoteness  and  inevitable  separation 
would  creep  over  her  at  the  thought  of  those  dear 
friends  at  Lyndin  Lea — 

Philip  was  to  be  some  other  woman's  husband,  and 
Dr.  Downess  wanted  to  be  hers— 

"How  different  it  would  have  been  if — if — Philip — 

But  Gwen  sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  scarlet  face — 

After  a  while  she  decided  to  write  and  tell  Dr. 
Downess  just  the  truth,  and  she  set  about  it  at  once — 

"Why  did  you  not  wait  a  little?"  she  wrote,  "you 
say  you  know  that  I  do  not  understand  myself,  and  that 
is  true;  and  you  must  wait  until  I  do.  I  truly  don't 
understand  the  feeling  I  have  for  you ; — -but  this  I  be- 
lieve with  all  my  heart  that  if  you  are  to  me  what  you 
think,  the  time  must  come  when  I  shall  know  that  I 
love  you,  and  that  you  are  that." 

The  letter  was  posted,  and  in  the  evening  Dr.  Dow- 
ness came  to  see  her. 

Mrs.  Watts  was  out  and  he  was  shown  into  the 
drawing-room  where  Gwen  was  sitting  alone. 

She  started  up  when  she  saw  him ;  she  had  expected 
a  reply  from  him  by  the  morning's  post,  but  not  this 
expeditious  one  in  person. 

His  face  was  very  pale,  but  his  eyes  were  burning 
and  their  gaze  when  they  met  hers  was  magnetic  and 
masterful. 

"Gwen,"  he  said;  with  a  quiet  little  laugh,  "you  are 
entirely  unlike  any  other  girl  I  ever  met ;  your  letter 
to-day  has  made  me  realise  it  more  than  ever,  and  I 
have  come  to  answer  it  myself. ' ' 

"Oh!"  remarked  Gwen,  faintly,  taking  a  mental  grip 
of  herself  as  the  magnetism  of  the  man  thrilled  through 
her  with  its  usual  effect;  "I  hope  you  are  going  to  be 
sensible." 
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"Yes,  I  am,"  replied  the  doctor,  gravely,  taking  a 
chair  near  her,  "I  am  going  to  help  you  to  understand 
yourself." 

"Are  you?" — Gwen  held  one  hand  tightly  with  the 
other  because  both  trembled  so,  and  she  tried  to  laugh. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  leaning  towards  her  and  speaking 
tenderly,  "child,  don't  make  any  mistake  and  spoil  your 
life  and  mine ;  I  love  you  as  I  never  knew  1  could  love, 
and  you  love  me;  why  will  you  not  acknowledge  it?" 

Oh !  the  magnetism  of  his  presence,  and  the  pleading 
of  his  voice, — how  was  one  feeble  little  girl  to  with- 
stand against  it,  especially  when  hers  was  the  tempera- 
ment that  enters,  by  sympathy,  into  emotions  which  are 
easily  conceivable  through  that  ultra-artistic  sense. 

"Say  you  love  me,  darling.  Let  yourself  believe  it," 
went  on  the  doctor. 

"Don't,"  said  Gwen,  passionately,  struggling  with 
herself.  "It  is  not  fair  of  you — I  cannot  say  it — I  told 
you  so.  You  must  wait." 

"Why,  Sweetheart,  when  I  know  your  heart  better 
than  you  do?  ' 

"Because  I  say  you  must,"  said  Gwen,  imperiously, 
drawing  up  her  slender  figure  and  looking  at  him  with 
indignant  eyes. 

"And  you  must  not  call  me  those  names,  I  will  not 
have  it,"  she  added,  brushing  her  hand  across  her  brow 
with  the  old  quick  gesture  of  distress. 

The  doctor  did  not  see  her  for  the  next  minute ; — he 
was  occupied  in  a  blind  struggle  with  an  overwhelming 
desire  to  snatch  her  into  his  arms  and  teach  her,  in  one 
burning  kiss,  what  meant  Love. 

Did  that  ultra  sense  of  hers  feel  it,  and  taking  warn- 
ing? And  was  that  why  an  inexplicable  little  thrill  of 
fear  crept  in  with  that  other  feeling  which  swept  over 
her  irresistibly  from  him. 

"I — I  don't  believe  I  do  love  you, — you  are  not  to 
say  it;"  she  said,  fighting  desperately  against  that  com- 
pelling magnetic  force  of  his. — "You  must  go  away;— 
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1  will  not  have  you  trying  to  make  me  think  I  love  you, 
when  I  am  not  sure, — I  will  not." 

"Owen !  How  can  so  tender  a  girl  be  so  cruel?  Have 
you  no  pity  for  me?" 

There  was  real  suffering  in  his  voice,  and  her  as- 
surance wavered  grievously.  It  is  no  light  thing  for  a 
girl  to  feel  that  she  is  causing  a  man  pain. 

"I  am  not  cruel,"  she  said,  in  a  shaken  voice, — "it 
is  you, — you  will  not  wait, — you  try  to  make  me  say 
what  I  do  not  know." 

His  heart  melted  at  her  distress,  and  his  eyes  grew 
tender, — he  put  out  his  hands  and  took  her  two  little 
trembling  ones. 

"Is  it  I  who  am  cruel,  my  dove?  Then  I  will  not  be, 
— but  you  must  have  some  mercy  on  me.  I  will  go 
away  for  a  week  and  you  shall  not  see  me ; — I  will  get 
young  Morton  to  take  my  work,  for  I  can't  stay  near 
you.  This  is  Wednesday — next  Wednesday  you  must 
be  ready  for  me,  Gwen. — Will  you  try  and  love  me?" 

His  voice  was  passionately  persuasive ;  he  held  both 
her  hands,  his  burning  eyes  were  looking  down  into 
hers,  and  once  more  the  effluence  of  his  feeling  swept 
all  her  assurance  away. 

"Will  you  try  to  love  me,  darling?"  pleaded  the  ten- 
der voice. 

Gwen  made  one  last  desperate  struggle  against  him 
in  her  heart,  then  felt  herself  slipping  out  of  her  own 
control. — "Yes,  I  will  try,"  she  whispered,  helplessly, 
and  then  she  shut  her  eyes  so  as  riot  to  see  the  burning 
light  in  his. 

But  he  only  knew  that  at  her  words  desire  broke 
through  decorum  and  rose  in  blinding,  overmastering 
revolt. 

"You  will  try! — my  darling,"  and  in  that  next  blind 
moment  his  arms  encircled  her  in  a  passionate  holding, 
and  the  kiss  that  was  to  teach  her,  was  left  on  her  lips. 

Then  without  a  word  he  went  out  and  she  was  left 
breathless  and  angry  and  most  strangely  stirred. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

"  LOVE   IS    CRUEL." 

On  Wednesday  morning  a  week  later  Gwen  was 
moving  swiftly  about  her  little  household  duties  with  a 
suppressed  excitement  in  her  manner,  and  a  crimson 
glow  on  her  cheeks. 

Although  It  was  early,  she  started  apprehensively  at 
every  sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  or  peal  from  the 
bells?  For  she  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  doctor 
would  keep  his  word  and  come  that  day  for  his  answer. 

And  what  was  that  answer  to  be?  Her  heart  beat 
chokingly,  and  she  trembled  as  she  thought  of  it, — for, 
she  was  still  uncertain. 

She  had  tried  so  often  to  decide  against  him,  and 
each  time,  thrilling  her,  and  waking  an  unwilling  re- 
sponse, came  the  memory  of  that — kiss — that  had 
stirred  her  so  strangely. 

"He  had  no  right  to  do  it — no  right" — she  would  say 
then  passionately  hiding  a  burning  face  in  her  hands 

But  in  spite  of  that,  the  kiss  had  made  her  more 
doubtful  of  herself, — and  as  the  days  had  crept  by  she 
had  grown  pale  and  worried,  could  not  sleep  and  had 
no  appetite. — Mrs.  Watts  regarded  her  rather  anxious- 
ly, and  wondered  if  the  Australian  climate  was  dis- 
agreeing with  her  or  if  she  were  pining  over  Willie's 
absence. 

Marion  asked  her  tenderly  one  day  if  she  were  well 
and  for  answer  Gwen  put  her  arms  round  her  friend 
and  hid  her  face, — presently  in  a  muffled  voice,   came 
the   enquiry   "whether   a   girl   always   knew   when    she 
was  in  love?" 

Oh!  how  that  little  faltering  query  stabbed  Marion's 
heart  through,  for  the  sake  of  the  brother  she  loved  so 
much. 
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"Yes — I  think  a  girl  always  knows — if  she  waits 
Icng  enough,"  she  said. 

"Ah! — waits,  that's  just  it,"  answered  the  muffled 
voice,  enigmatically. 

Marion's  face  grew  troubled. 

"A  girl  ought  to  wait,"  she  said,  gravely,  "until  she 
is  absolutely  sure, — if  love  is  to  bring  happiness. 

"Ah!  Yes,  I  suppose  so." 

Gwen  shivered,  but  Evie's  appearance  on  the  scene 
prevented  any  chance  of  further  explanations  just  then. 
But  Marion  felt  anxious,  and  divining  some  of  the  truth 
decided  to  see  Gwen  again  and  talk  the  matter  out.  She 
could  not  manage  to  next  day,  however,  and  the  ne.xt 
was  this  Wednesday. 

The  night  before  Gwen  had  knelt  a  long  time  at  her 
cpen  window  arguing  with  herself  again  about  the 
rationale  of  prayer. — She  wanted  to  pray  about  that 
momentous  decision  of  hers — and  yet  in  the  light  of 
certain  books  she  had  been  reading  lately  it  seemed  to 
one  half  of  her  so  absurd  to  petition  the  Great  Ruhr 
of  Worlds  about  her  little  affairs — but  the  other  half 
kept  finding  justification  for  its  desire  out  in  the  night. 
If  God  was  God,  and  Maker  of  the  Universe,  Ruler  of 
all  those  worlds  of  stars,  He  was  great  enough  to  care 
infinitely  for  the  smallest  things  ! 

"Yes" — she  argued — "Father  used  to  say  that  men 
with  great  minds  paid  much  more  attention  to  tiny 
details  than  small-minded  people  do,  because  they  saw 
the  importance  of  little  things  more. ' ' 

Then  she  remembered  something  that  a  thoughtful 
"local  brother"  had  said  in  his  sermon  on  Sunday, — 
that  when  he  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  action  he  ought 
to  take  in  any  matter,  he  always  told  God  about  it,  be- 
fore retiring  at  night,  and  opened  his  mind  to  the 
spiritual  kingdom  ; — then  when  he  woke  in  the  morning, 
his  doubt  was  generally  gone,  and  his  mind  wavered 
no  longer  about  what  it  was  right  to  do. 

"I    don't    quite    see    the    reasonableness  of  it,"    said 
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Gwen,  thoughtfully,  "nor  how  things  could  get  worked 
out  in  his  sleep,  but  anyway  I  can  try  it,  too." 

And  down  at  last  went  the  dark  head  in  earnest 
supplication,  as  she  told  the  Great  Ruler  of  worlds  what 
her  difficulty  was,  and  asked  that  when  she  saw  Dr. 
Downess,  she  might  know  just  the  truth,  and  be  in 
doubt  no  more. 

She  wondered  how  best  she  could  "open  her  mind  to 
the  spiritual  kingdom,"  and  knelt  there  a  long,  long 
time  trying  to  do  it. 

By-and-bye  a  strange  feeling  came  as  though  she 
\vere  floating  away,  away  through  vast  realms  of  air. 
Then  she  must  have  fallen  asleep,  for  she  thought  she 
was  in  some  place  with  a  great  forest  around  her,  full 
of  beautiful  things — there  were  trees  laden  with  rich 
fruits  and  gorgeous  coloured  flowers,  redolent  with 
perfume.  She  tried  several  times  to  pluck  these,  but 
each  time  that  she  raised  her  hand  they  seemed  to  re- 
cede from  her  grasp,  while  the  glowing  colours  grew 
brighter  and  the  perfumes  rarer,  luring  her  on  irresist- 
ibly in  the  desire  to  possess.  At  last  they  seemed  to 
be  within  her  reach,  and  she  lifted  her  hand  to  pluck  a 
fragrant  bloom,  when  suddenly  she  realised  that  she 
stood  on  the  crumbling  edge  of  a  great  black  gulf. — 
With  a  cry  of  terror  she  dropped  her  hand  just  as  an 
arm  from  behind  lifted  her  back  into  safety. — Half 
swooning  with  fear  she  was  roused  by  a  dear  familiar 
voice  saying — 

"You  were  not  alone" — and  there  bending  over  her 
was  a  shining  presence  with  her  father's  face. 

And  beside  it  another  one  beaming  with  tenderness — 
a  face  that  through  all  G wen's  life  had  gleamed  through 
her  dreams,  sometimes  indistinct,  sometimes  radiantly 
distinct,  always  tender,  always  beautiful — her  mother's 
face. — Now  it  smiled  as  she  echoed  the  words,  "you 
were  not  alone." 

Then  it  seemed  to  Gwen  that  she  was  floating  back, 
back,  back,  through  the  realms  of  air  with  those  dear 
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white  presences  at  her  side,  till  she  saw  herself  kneel- 
ing at  her  window,  praying  God  to  help  her  to  know 
about  Dr.  Downess.  She  turned  eagerly  to  the  dear 
ones — "Mother,  mother;  father,  I  want  you —  — They 
were  going  away  from  her,  and  she  cried  to  them  again 
— they  were  looking  down  on  her  from  afar,  and  their 
love  seemed  to  enwrap  her. — Once  more  the  words 
floated  down  to  her,  "you  were  not  alone;"  then  the 
light  about  them  grew  brighter  and  they  were  lost  in  a 
blinding  flame. 

Gwen  strained  her  eyes  to  see  them,  and  stretched 
out  her  hands  imploringly — but  the  scene  changed  and 
she  saw  before  her  only  a  medley  of  faces,  chief  of 
which  was  Kitty  Brown's  and  Evie's  and  Mrs.  Watts'. 

Then  her  arms  slipped  from  the  window  ledge  and  the 
consequent  falling  to  the  floor  woke  her  up. 

She  rose  with  her  tace  bathed  in  tears  and  a  dear 
vision  in  her  heart  of  her  mother's  face. 

She  thought  as  she  undressed  for  bed,  about  the 
happy  hope  ot  men  and  women  in  the  early  world — that 
God's  angels  were  sent  forth  to  minister  to  those  that 
were  in  need  , 

Man's  creed  was  infinitely  comforting  in  those  days 
of  calm  belief.  "How  beautiful  if  it  were  given  us  to 
believe  in  ministering  spirits  now,"  she  sighed. 

But  although  it  were  not  definitely  given — Gwen  got 
into  bed  and  slept  calmly  through  that  last  night  of 
indecision,  undeniably  comforted  by  a  "baseless 
dream." 

And  next  morning,  when  the  memory  of  it  came,  it 
gave  her,  in  spite  of  her  agitation,  a  queer  feeling  of 
confidence,  which  she  argued  was  most  unwarranted. 

"It  is  so  childish  and  unscientific  to  take  any  notice  of 
a  dream,"  she  reminded  herself,  as  she  went  about  her 
duties. — "I  fear  there  are  many  'remnants  of  supersti- 
tion' left  in  me; — but  oh!  I  do  wonder  if  there  might 
possibly  be  angels  who  are  sent  out  to  help  poor  girls. ' 

Later  on,  as  she  was  meditatively  drying  the  silver 
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for  Mary,  and  laying  each  piece  in  its  own  place  on  the 
tray,  Mrs.  Watts  bustled  in  with  a  look  of  surprise  on 
her  face. 

"My  dear,  nave  you  not  finished?"  she  said,  in  dis- 
approval at  the  dilatoriness  of  this  morning's  perform- 
ance.— "Here  is  a  note  that  has  just  been  brought  for 
you,  but  finish  those  things  before  you  read  it,  my 
dear." 

Gwen  started  nervously. — A  note !  She  nearly 
dropped  the  butter  dish  in  her  agitation,  and  Mrs. 
Watts  advised  her  immediately  to  be  more  careful. 

"The  mail  has  just  come  in  too,"  continued  the  lady; 
"and  there  is  a  letter  for  me  from  Richard  Huddabee, 
saying  that  his  wife  is  very  unwell,  and  begging  that  I 
wil.-  go  over  and  see  her — so  I  have  ordered  the  trap  in 
an  hour's  time,  and  you  may  as  well  come  with  me, 
my  dear." 

Gwen  thanked  her  meekly,  understanding  the  invita- 
tion as  a  sort  of  command,  and  regarding  it  also  as  a 
possible  reprieve.  But  presently  when  she  was  at 
liberty  to  take  her  note,  she  found  that  it  was  only  from 
Kitty  Brown,  containing  a  pathetic  request  that  Gwen 
would  come  and  see  her  that  morning,  as  in  the  after- 
noon she  was  to  be  taken  away  to  her  sister's  home — 
Mr.  Puller  having  at  last  yielded  to  his  wife's  importu- 
nate prayers  for  that  concession. 

After  that  first  visit  on  Christmas  day  Gwen  had  paid 
Kitty  many  more,  and  between  the  two  girls  there  now 
existed  a  friendship  which  was  attended  on  Gwen's 
side  by  passionate  pity  and  on  Kitty's  by  adoring  love 
and  gratitude. 

Some  of  the  Larraweira  ladies  had  undertaken  to  ad- 
vise Mrs.  Watts  not  to  permit  Gwen  to  visit  Kitty — but 
she  had  replied  to  them  that  it  was  every  woman's  duty 
to  follow  her  Master,  and  when  He  had  said  to  one 
steeped  in  sin  "go  and  sin  no  more,"  it  was  only  the 
Master's  work  that  was  being  effected  when  Gwen  tried 
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to  help  Kitty  to  leave  behind  the  past  and  pray  for  a 
sinless  future. 

So  this  morning  when  her  niece  told  her  of  Kitty's 
request,  she  made  no  objections,  and  excused  Gwen 
from  accompanying  her  on  the  projected  visit,  only  re- 
marking gently  with  a  look  at  the  girl's  white,  tense 
face — 

"The  drive  would  have  done  you  good,  my  dear." 

Kitty  had  been  ailing  of  late  and  losing  strength, 
and  Mrs.  Watts  having  found  this  out,  had  sent  old 
Dr.  Beene  to  see  her ;  he  had  prescribed  tonics  and 
ordered  wine  and  nourishing  foods,  but  in  spite  of  all 
Kitty  did  not  get  well. 

This  morning  when  Gwen  entered  her  room  with  a 
basket  of  fruit,  and  a  spray  of  golden  roses  in  her 
hands — she  found  Kitty  in  bed,  her  great,  sad,  brown 
eyes  looking  wistfully  out  from  a  pinched  white  face. 

She  gave  a  little  cry  of  joy  when  she  saw  her  visitor. 

"Ah !  I  knew  you  would  come  to  me,"  she  said. 

"Of  course  I  would,"  answered  Gwen,  sitting  down 
by  the  bed  and  looking  critically  at  the  girl — "  In  bed, 
Kitty! — Hasn't  that  marvellously  nasty  medicine  made 
you  better  yet?" 

'  Not  yet — I  am  so  tired — and  oh!  Miss  Leonards, 
they  are  going  to  take  me  away  from  you." 

'  What  nonsense ! — do  you  suppose  I  won't  come  and 
see  you  at  Mrs.  Puller's? — It  is  only  a  few  miles  out  " 
— said  Gwen,  cheerily — "I  am  ever  so  glad  you  are 
going." 

"Yes,  I  am  too,  I  think — but  she  cries  so  when  she 
looks  at  me — I  feel  all  the  time  what  I  have  brought 
on  her — and  it — is  that — that  is  killing  me." 

Gwen  gently  patted  the  hot  hand  she  held,  and  said 
all  the  comforting  things  she  could  think  of, — all 
thought  of  herself  and  memory  of  what  the  day  might 
bring  forth  for  her,  being  lost  in  a  great  wave  of  pity 
for  this  little  sister-woman,  who  had  been  worsted  in 
the  battle  of  life. 
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"  That  is  the  hardest  kind  of  pain  to  bear,  always, 
I  expect,  Kitty, — the  thought  that  we  have  made  others 
suffer — but  you  must  think  of  what  you  can  still  be  to 
her,  and  of  how  you  can  live  the  rest  of  your  life 
beautifully ;  and  just  leave  the  past.  Do  you  know  I 
often  wonder  whether  we  only  come  here  to  this  earth 
to  make  up  a  part  of  our  character ;  because  everyone 
has  something  to  build  up  in  themselves,  and  perhaps 
we  can  only  learn  through  sin  and  the  suffering  it 
brings  where  our  weak  place  is?" 

"  I  wish  we  could  only  all  have  the  same  chance," 
said  Kitty,  brokenly,  "love  is  so  cruel — and  when  God 
takes  your  mother  you  want  love  so  much — and  then — 
and  then — when  it  comes  it  carries  you  away — oh  !  I  had 
no  mother — and  love  is  so  cruel." 

Gwen  silently  stroked  the  girl's  thin  face  and  wiped 
off  the  tears,  then  she  asked  tremulously — 
"  Did  you  love  very  much,   Kitty?  " 
Kitty  looked  up  reproachfully. 

"Oh!  Miss  Leonards! — I  gave  all  my  heart; — and 
the  man  wooed  me  so  persistently  that  I  could  not 
dream  his  love  would  only  last  those  months." 

Gwen  shivered  unconsciously — and  Kitty  went  on  in 
her  broken  voice — 

"  I  call  it  love,  but  if  it  had  been  that  he  would  not 
have  deserted  me  now — I  know  I  should  not  have  let 
myself  care  for  him — he  was  so  different  to  me — but 
he  made  me — and  1  loved  him  too  much  at  last  to  care 
for  anything  but  him." 

She  hid  her  face,  and  Gwen  wondered  dumbly  why 
God  let  love  be  so  cruel  to  girls. 
Presently  Kitty  looked  up  wistfully. 
"  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  have  told  no  one  else," 
she  said,  slowly ;  "they  tell  me  that  if  I  do  not  say  who 
it   was   that — I    loved — some   innocent   man    might  be 
blamed — and  I  don't  want  to  do  anyone  that  wrong — 
and  if  you  would  tell  Mrs.  Watts  for  me  (I  could  not  bear 
to  tell  her  myself),  she  would  know  what  is  best  to  do. 
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see  I  am  afraid  father  would  kill  him  and — I — 
loved  him — he  must  go  away." 

"  He  deserves  your  father's  wrath,  but  I  expect  the 
coward  has  gone,"  said  Gwen,  sternly. 

Kitty  lifted  great,  pathetic  eyes. 

"  I  loved  him — I  couldn't  bear  any  harm  to  come 
to  him ;  and  I  am  only  going  to  tell  his  name  because 
it  would  be  so  unjust  to  let  anyone  else  be  blamed." 

"Yes,  it  would — and  do  you  want  to  tell  me,  dear?" 
'  Yes,"  came  the  faltering  answer,  "  it — it  was  Dr. 
Downess." 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  and  with  one  great  electric 
shock  robbed  Gwen  of  breath  and  feeling  and  speech? 
For  the  next  few  moments  she  was  absolutely  rigid, 
and  she  gazed  at  Kitty  with  startled,  unseeing  eyes, — 
then  the  blood  rushed  over  her  in  a  wave,   and  up  to 
the  roots  of  her  hair,  then  back  in  a  seething  tide  that 
seemed  to  burn  her  heart,  and  left  her  face  deathly  pale. 
"Did   you   say — Dr.    Downess?"    she   gasped,    pres- 
ently, holding  with  both  hands  to  the  bed  to  keep  from 
falling  as  the  burning  pain  gripped1  her  heart  again. 

"  Yes,"  whispered  Kitty,  with  her  face  still  hidden — 
"oh!  don't  be  angry  with  me,  Miss  Leonards — if  you 
only  knew  how  he  pleaded  his  love — and  I  saw  so  much 
of  him  while  I  was  nursing  Mrs.  Puller,  and  oh !  he 
made  me  love  him." 

Again  the  blood  rushed  to  the  roots  of  G wen's  hair, 
and  this  time  it  seemed  to  choke  and  blind  her,  and  she 
held  convulsively  to  the  bed  till  the  onrush  was  over. 

Kitty  put  out  a  hand  and  touched  her  imploringly— 
"Don't  be  angry  with  me- — oh!  if  you  only  knew. 

Gwen  took  the  hand  gently,  but  still  she  could  not 
speak. 

If  she  only  knew  I     Ah!  did  she  not  know  "how  he 
pleaded  his  love," — "how  he  made  her  love  him."- 
Oh !  if  poor  Kitty  only   knew. 

But,  if  Gwen  could  help  it,  she  never  should  know — 
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how  he  had  come  straight  from  the  ruin  of  one  girl-life 
to  seek  the  pure,  fresh  love  of  another  girl's  heart, — 
and  that  other  herself. 

The  burning  pain  choked  her  again. — Was  that  all  a 
girl's  fresh  love  was  worth? — It  seemed  as  though 
every  word  of  love  the  doctor  had  uttered  to  her,  rose 
up  before  Gwen  as  an  insult,  and  she  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands,  in  bitter  shame. 

It  never  occurred  to  her  to  discredit  Kitty's  state- 
ment for  one  moment ;  the  shock  of  the  revelation  had 
come  without  any  sottening  shield  of  doubt. 

"  Oh!  Miss  Leonards,  say  something  to  me,"  cried 
Kitty,  pitifully,  "  and  oh!  please  do  believe  that  I  tried 
to  resist  him,  but  he  made  me  love  him." 

Gwen  lifted  her  face  white  anci  drawn,  "  I  do  believe 
you,  dear,"  she  said,  huskily. 

"  And  will  you  tell  Mrs.  Watts  and  ask  her  to  try 
and  make  Dr.  Downess  go  away  from  father?  " 

"Yes. — You  are  very  noble,  Kitty,  to  wish  to  shield 
him." 

"  I  can't  help  it, — I  loved  him — and  although  it  is 
months  and  months  since  I  spoke  to  him,  I  know — that 
I — love  him  still." 

Gwen  clasped  the  girl's  hands  in  hers,  and  dropping 
her  face  down  on  the  pillows,  burst  into  tears. 

Oh !  before  God  how  much  nobler  must  not  Kitty's 
love  be  than  his — yet  the  sorrow  and  shame  had  come 
to  her  and  he  had  gone  free. 
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An  hour  later  Dr.  Downess  rang  the  bell  at  Glen- 
burnie  and  asked  for  Miss  Leonards. 

Mary,  rigourous  maid  though  she  was,  had  a  great 
liking  for  the  handsome  doctor,  and  felt  considerable 
interest  in  his  visits  to  Gwen  ; — so  as  her  mistress  was 
out  for  the  day  she  was  disposed  to  be  obliging. 

"Miss  Gwen  isn't  home  just  now,  sir,  but  I'm  ex- 
pectin'  her  hevery  minute,  so  if  you  go  into  the  drawin' 
room  I'll  just  run  up  on  the  balcony  and  see  if  I  can 
see  her  comin'. " 

Dr.  Downess  was  nothing  loth  to  accept  this  invi- 
tation, and  presently  Mary  came  down  with  the  infor- 
mation that  Miss  Gwen  was  just  coming  up  through  the 
side  garden. 

"If  you  wait,  sir,  I'll  watch  for  her  and  tell  her  you 
are  here." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  the  doctor,  with  a  grateful 
intonation  that  made  Mary  feel  abundantly  rewarded  ; 
then  he  set  himself  to  restrain  the  impatience  that  well 
nigh  over-mastered  him, 

It  seemed  a  long  time,  but  it  was  only  a  few  minutes 
before  he  heard  a  girl's  soft  tread  through  the  tiled 
hall,  then  the  door  opened  and  in  came  Gwen,  her  slen- 
der figure  drawn  up  in  a  queenly  way,  and  her  face  all 
stirred  and  beautiful. 

"Mary  told  me  you  were  here,"  she  said,  looking 
directly  at  him  and  disregarding  his  outstretched  hand. 

She  had  asked  God  to  let  her  know  when  she  saw 
Dr.  Downess  whether  she  loved  him — ah !  how  abso- 
lutely sure  she  was  now! 

They  had  temporarily  changed  places— for  the  next 
moment  the  magnetism  of  her  presence  robbed  the  doc- 
tor of  his  self-control ;  he  was  conscious  only  of  that, 
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and  of  some  beautiful  change  in  her  face  which  might 
be  love. 

In  an  instant  he  had  recovered  himself,  and  advanced 
towards  her. 

"Owen,"  he  said,  in  eager  assurance,  "I  have  come 
for  my  answer,  is  it  ready,  sweetheart?  " 

She  lifted  her  dainty  head  proudly  and  looked  in 
his  eyes. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  fearlessly,  "it  is  ready — I  have 
just  come  from  Kitty  Brown." 

The  doctor  recoiled  violently,  and  his  face  blanched, 
then  a  crimson  streak  showed  in  each  cheek  and  moun- 
ted to  his  brow. 

Gwen   watched*  him   and   her  face   grew   stern. 

"  I  see  that  what  Kitty  has  told  me  is  true,  though 
1  did  not  doubt  her  word,"  she  said. 

The  doctor  passed  his  hands  over  his  eyes ;  his  face 
had  gone  white  again ; — he  took  a  step  back  from 
Gwen  and  groaned. 

"What  has  she  told  you?"  he  asked,  hoarsely. 

"  The  truth,"  answered  Gwen. 

'  Then  I  am  not  going  to  deny  it,"  he  replied,  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  speak  quietly — "  but  you  will  remember 
that  there  are  always  two  sides  in  affairs  like  these, 
and  try  and  judge  reasonably." 

"  Yes,"  said  Gwen,  while  her  lips  quivered,  "  there 
are  always  two  sides,  unfortunately,  the  man's  and 
the  woman's;  you  will  not  be  surprised  that  it  is  the 
woman's  that  appeals  to  me." 

The  doctor  looked  at  her  imploringly  with  a  sense 
of  despair  stealing  over  him. 

Was  this  girl,  whom  he  loved  with  all  his  being, 
the  nemesis  that  had  been  prepared  for  him?  No,  he 
would  not  let  that  mistaken  folly  of  the  past  year  come 
between  them  and  spoil  their  lives — if  she  must  con- 
demn him  she 'should  also  forgive. 

He  sank  into  a  chair  for  a  moment  and  dropped  his 
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head  in  his  hands,  while  he  cursed  the  fate  that  brought 
the  two  girls  together. 

Then  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  faced  Gwen  with 
desperate  determination,  looking  passionately  down 
into  her  pure,  beautiful  accusing  eyes. 

'  Gwen — be  merciful — you  are  only  a  child — you  do 
not  understand'.  1  tell  you,  before  God,  that  I  have 
bitterly  repented  the  folly  and  sin  of  that  affair,  and, 
since  I  have  known  you  I  would  have  given  anything 
to  wipe  it  out  of  my  life.  When  I  began  to  love  you, 
and  you  know  that  was  almost  the  first  time  I  saw  you, 
I  cut  adrift  absolutely  from  Kitty,  except  that  I  have 
repeatedly  offered  her  funds  that  she  would  not  take. 
You  have  waked  all  the  best  and  deepest  part  of  me — 
to  love  you  has  meant  more  to  me  than  you  can  dream — 
and  you  cannot,  you  shall  not  judge  me  as  if  I  were  un- 
repentant." 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  I  have  just  come  from 
Kitty?"  said  Gwen,  speaking  fearlessly  of  what  most 
women  would  have  shrunk-  from  mentioning — "If  you 
are  repentant  I  am  glad  for  your  own  sake,  but  what 
good  can  that  do  to  her  unless  you  go  and  marry  her? 
You  are  kind  enough  to  say  that  you  cut  adrift  from  her 
before  you  made  love  to  me.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
say  that  that  action  commends  itself.  You  made  ivitty 
love  you  to  her  own  undoing,  but  you  seem  to  think 
that  it  was  an  act  of  virtue  when  you  threw  her  love 
back  in  her  face  before  you  sought  mine." 

Gwen  shook  with  agitation  and  choked  back  a  sob. 
"You  say  that  to  be  bereft  of  my  love  would  spoil  your 
life,  and  you  cannot  bear  that, — but  you  made  Kitty 
love  you  as  much  as  you  do  me — what  of  her  life  that  is 
bereft  and  spoilt  and  shamed  and  ruined?  You  ask  me 
to  be  merciful — you  haven't  shown  her  any  mercy!  Do 
you  know  that,  besides  what  I  have  just  said,  she  has 
borne  banishment  from  her  home  for  your  sake,  just  be- 
cause she  would  not  betray  you  to  her  father's  wrath? 
And  have  you  shown  any  mercy  to  the  child  who  will  be 
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fatherless  and  nameless  and  branded  with  its  mother's 
sin?  " 

Strong,  powerful  man  though  he  was,  the  doctor 
trembled  before  the  fearless  wrath  of  this  slip  of  a  girl. 
In  all  his  pleasant,  worldly,  selfish  life,  he  had  perhaps 
never  seen  himself  in  so  true  a  light,  nor  felt  a  purer 
emotion  than  the  sense  of  shame  and  self-accusation 
that  burnt  through  his  veins  now  like  refining  fire. 

He  bowed  his  head  again,  and  folding  his  arms  stood 
before  her,  mute  and  despairing,  while  she  dashed 
away  the  tears  that  would  come  at  the  thought  of  Kitty. 

"  What  are  men  made  of,"  she  cried  passionately, 
"that  they  can  think  a  woman  could  be  willing  to  build 
up  her  happiness  on  the  wreck  of  another  woman's 
life?  I  cannot  understand  it — how  can  you  be  willing 
to  degrade  love  and  womanhood,  and  steal  from  the 
future  what  it  can  never  give  back  to  you." 

Gwen  was  well  nigh  spent  with  the  emotions  of  the 
last  few  hours,  and  she  turned  aside  now  and  sank, 
from  sheer  exhaustion,  into  a  chair,  and  presently 
the  doctor  heard  her  weeping, 

That  sound  broke  the  terrible  restraint  of  shame  and 
despair  that  was  upon  him  ;  it  brought  her  nearer  to  him 
he  felt ;  she  seemed  not  so  much  the  wronged,  accusing 
woman  as  the  tender  little  girl,  who  would  be  in- 
fluenced by  his  reason. 

Why  couldn't  he  crush  her  into  his  arms  and  kiss  the 
tears  away  ? — He  loved  her  with  his  very  soul ;  why 
should  a  past  folly,  repented  long  ago,  keep  them 
apart? 

He  sprang  forward,  and,  kneeling  at  her  feet,  tried 
to  take  her  hands. 

"Gwen,"  he  said,  imploringly,  "forgive  me — I  love 
you — I  will  do  what  you  like  to  atone — I  will  be  what 
you  like  if  only  you  won't  cast  me  off."  He  kissed 
her  hand  and  something  like  a  sob  shook  him.  "  You 
are  so  young — you  do  not  know  how  hard  it  is  for  a 
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man  to  live — beyond  reproach — blame  me  as  you  like, 
but  forgive  me — I  cannot  give  you   up. ' ' 

Gwen  lifted   a  tear-stained  face  and  looked  at  him. 
steadily. 

'  You  must,"    she   said,    "  I  could   never   love   you 
now,  because  I  know  how  you  broke  Kitty's  heart.  ' 

"Hush,"  he  said,  roughly,  "don't  say  that;  I  have 
told  you  I  will  atone  as  far  as  I  can ;  what  more  can 
I  do?  I  can't  undo  the  past,  I  wish  to  God  I  could." 

"No,"  replied  Gwen,  pitifully,  "you  can't  undo  the 
past,  neither  can  Kitty,  she  has  to  suffer  for  it,  and 
since  you  love  me,  so  I  am  afraid  must  you." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  asked,  hoarsely. 

"I  mean  that  I  can  never  be  anything  more  to  you 
than  I  am  now." 

"Child,"  he  said,  passionately,  "you  are  unreason- 
able, and  if  you  had  seen  a  little  more  of  life  you  would 
know  you  were.  If  a  woman  loves  a  man  she  will 
always  forgive  a  past  that  is  repented  of." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Gwen,  with  quivering  lips,  "  but 
I  am  sure,  now,  that  I  cannot  love  you ;  I  could1  never 
condone  the  selfishness  that  wrecked  Kitty's  life. — I 
know  I  am  only  young,  without  much  experience  of  the 
world,  but  whatever  comes  in  the  future  I  shall  never 
feel  differently  about  Kitty — besides  a  girl  wants  to 
love  the  highest  that  she  sees,  and  I  know  how  you  have 
fallen  short  of  the  highest  I  have  seen." 

' '  Good  God  !  do  you  expect  a  man  to  be  perfect  ?  ' ' 

"  No,  but  if  he  wants  my  love  I  expect  him  to  reach 
a  standard  that  will  give  me  a  chance  to  build  on  re- 
spect and  trust ;  and  since  I  know  that  you  have  held 
one  woman's  love  and  honor  so  lightly — I  cannot  trust 
you." 

With  a  gesture  of  despair  the  doctor  covered  his  ^yes 
again  for  a  moment,  and  then  asked  in  a  hopeless  voice 
if  that  decision  were  her  ultimatum. 

'  Yes,"  said  Gwen,  then  putting  out  her  hand  she 
touched  his  softly,  and  her  brave  eyes  were  full  of  pity. 
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"I  am  so  sorry  for  you,"  she  said,  gently,  "if  you 
must  suffer,  but  it  wouldn't  be  fair,  would  it,  if  God 
let  Kitty  have  so  much  suffering  and  you  had  none?  " 

The  doctor  laughed  harshly,  and  the  face  he  turned 
to  her  was  livid. 

"Trust  God  for  that,"  he  said,  bitterly,  "He  grinds 
'exceeding  small.'  Surely  a  man  was  never  pun- 
ished more  cruelly — Gwen,  Gwen,  to  nave  you  almost 
within  my  grasp — and  snatched  out  of  it."  A  fierce 
sob  broke  his  utterancce,  he  crushed  her  tender  hand 
against  his  lips,  then  turned  blindly  to  the  door,  and  the 
next  minute  Gwen  heard  the  hall  door  shut  and  a  heavy 
tread  on  the  gravel  outside,  as  Dr.  Downess  strode 
rapidly  away. 

When  Mrs.  Watts  came  home  late  that  afternoon 
she  was  shocked  to  see  her  niece's  face,  and  her  con- 
sternation was  great  when,  in  answer  to  her  anxious  en- 
quiries, Gwen  threw  herself  on  her  knees  beside  her  and 
with  a  burst  of  hysterical  weeping,  told  her  all  that  tne 
day  had  brought  forth. 

Mrs.  Watts  was  greatly  agitated  both  at  Kitty's 
revelation  and  at  what  she  called  her  niece's  escape. 
The  latter  was  of  course  a  matter  of  much  satisfaction 
and  thankfulness,  and  when  she  had  insisted  on  putting 
Gwen  to  bed  and  given  her  a  beaten-up  egg  and  a 
soothing  draught,  she  sat  down  beside  her  and  further 
administered  some  good  advice. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  seriously,  "I  hope  this  will 
be  a  lesson  to  you  to  be  guided  by  those  who  are  older 
and  wiser  than  you,  and  who  know  the  world  as  you 
cannot;  and  remember,  my  child,  that  as  sure  as  a  wo- 
man begins  to  discard  the  Bible  injunction  to  'be  not  un- 
equally yoked  with  unbelievers,'  so  surely  does  she 
begin  to  lay  up  trouble  and  sorrow  for  herself.'  ' 

Here  Mrs.  Watts  was  obliged  to  stop,  as  Gwen  began 
to  sob  again  so  pitifully  that  her  aunt  reluctantly  con- 
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eluded  that  perhaps  this  was  not  the  moment  to  im- 
prove. 

But  she  found  one  the  next  day,  and  was  very  pleased 
at  the  meek  and  humble  spirit  in  which  Gwen  listened 
to  her. 

Later  on,  towards  evening,  she  went  over  in  a  prayer- 
ful mind  to  tell  Kitty's  secret  to  Mr.  Brown. 

There  another  surprise  awaited  her — Dr.  Downess 
had  been  himself  and  told  it  all.  He  had  gone  off 
immediately  on  leaving  Gwen  the  day  before. 

Mrs.  Brown  told  how  there  had  been  a  terrible  scene 
between  the  doctor  and  her  husband. 

"  1  didn't  know  what  it  was  all  about,  Mrs.  Watts, 
but  I  was  terribly  upset,  my  only  wonder  is  that  Brown 
didn't  break  every  bone  in  his  body,  but  if  you'll  be- 
lieve it,  ma'am,  angry  as  he  is  I  can  see  that  he  has  half 
taken  to  the  doctor ;  he  has  such  a  way  with  him  you 
Know,  and  he's  promised  that  he'll  marry  Kitty  if  she 
will  have  him,  too.  I'd  like  to  see  her  dare  to  refuse, 
my  word,"  added  Mrs.  Brown,  in  a  menacing  tone. 

"  It  is  the  only  right  thing  he  could  do,"  said  Mrs. 
Watts  in  some  amaze,  "but  I  did  not  think  he  had  the 
manliness  to  do  it." 

Nevertheless  it  was  true.  With  a  reckless  unconcern 
for  anything  save  peace,  since  he  could  not  have  Gwen, 
the  doctor  had  promised  Mr.  Brown  to  marry  Kitty 
and  make  the  only  reparation  possible. 

But  it  seemed  that  it  was  too  late  now  for  that, 
tor  to  everyone's  surprise,  Kitty  absolutely  refused 
to  marry  him,  or  even  to  see  him.  In  vain  her  people 
coaxed  and  commanded  her — she  always  refused  ; — at 
last  they  left  her  alone,  saying  that  she  would  feel 
differently  by-and-bye  when  she  was  stronger. 

But  Kitty  did  not  get  stronger;  the  great  nervous 
and  emotional  strain  of  the  past  months  had  been  too 
much  for  her,  and  when  at  the  end  of  the  next  week 
she  gave  birth  to  a  fine  baby  boy,  God  was  merciful  and 
took  her  away  to  make,  in  truth,  a  New  Beginning. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

"AN    UNPRECEDENTED    TESTIMONY." 

"Marie,  what  is  wrong  with  Gwen?" — asked  Mr. 
Haward  one  night,  two  months  later,  speaking  with 
an  effort  to  keep  the  anxiety  out  of  his  voice. 

Marion  heard  it,  however,  and  avoided  looking  at 
him,  as  she  replied — 

"I  fancy  she  is  a  little  run  down;  but  there  is  nothing 
to  be  alarmed  at.  She  was  a  good  deal  distressed  over 
little  Kitty's  death,  and  in  fact  the  whole  affair,  you 
know." 

"Ah!" — Philip  rose,  with  a  sudden  movement  that 
upset  his  chair. 

Marion  glanced  at  him,  quickly,  and  said  no  more, 
for  there  was  a  look  of  passionate  wrath  upon  his  face 
that  she  understood. 

He  picked  up  the  chair  and  went  outside,  and  pre- 
sently his  sister  saw  him  pacing  up  and  down  the  green 
lawn,  where  so  many  turbulent  moods  had  walked 
themselves  off. 

Philip  had  returned  only  a  few  days  before,  and  in  his 
enquiry  of  Marion  had  voiced  the  disquietude  that  be- 
set him  after  seeing  Gwen. 

There  was  some  nameless  difference  in  her,  and  she 
looked  ill ; — much  of  the  naivete  and  freshness  had  gone 
from  her  manner,  and  every  now  and  then  there  was  a 
constrained  withdrawal  about  it,  which  made  Philip 
think  of  a  bird  with  clipped  wings  remembering  it 
couldn't  fly. 

Marion's  explanation  had  coincided  unpleasantly  with 
his  own  conjecture  as  to  the  reason  of  this  change. — 
Months  ago,  Evie's  letters  had  prepared  him,  by  their 
innuendoes,  for  the  possibility  of  Gwen's  caring  for 
Dr.  Downess ;  but  Philip  had  tacitly  repudiated  the 
possibility,  and  claimed  her  insistently,  in  thought,  as 
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his  own. — But  what  if  this  too  perceptible  change  in 
the  child  meant  that  she  had  learned  to  love  the  doctor 
before  she  discovered  his  unworthiness? 

Philip  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair  with  a  savage 
movement,  and  ex-minister  of  the  Church  though  he 
was,  doubled  up  his  fist  in  the  darkness;  and  perhaps 
il  was  just  as  well  that  Dr.  Downess  had  left  the 
district,  and  gone  to  take  a  practice  nearer  town,  or 
this  night  his  propinquity  might  have  been  a  tempt- 
ation to  a  usually  law-abiding  citizen. 

How  dared  the  man  approach  Gwen,  when  the  life 
he  had  to  offer  wasn't  clean ! 

"Oh!  my  little  girl,  you  cannot  have  given  your 
love  away" — protested  Philip — while  the  cruelty  of 
Fate,  in  having  made  it  his  duty  to  leave  home,  smote 
him  again  with  its  original  force. 

Then  the  lawn  suddenly  became  too  cramped  a  space 
and  he  plunged  down  the  pine  walk,  out  to  the  road — 
and  then  on  and  on. 


Meanwhile  Gwen  was  having  a  memorable  new  ex- 
perience, for  she  had  gone  to  class  that  night,  for  the 
first  time. 

Others  had  noticed  the  change  in  her  as  well  as 
Philip,  and  some  had  attributed  it  to  the  same  cause — 
and  no  one,  except  Mrs.  Watts,  had  tound  any  reason 
in  it  for  joy. 

That  lady  remarked  it  with  a  mingled  feeling  of 
sorrow  and  hope — sorrow,  because  she  feared  that  her 
niece  had  let  herself  care  for  Dr.  Downess,  and  hope 
because  she  thought  that  her  depression  of  spirits, 
and  general  softness  and  earnestness,  were  possible  in- 
dications that  the  seed  which  Mr.  Heggerty  and 
others  had  so  long  been  sowing  on  stony  ground  was 
beginning  to  take  some  root  at  last. 

And  truly  she  might  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that, 
for  Gwen  had  lately  evinced  a  greater  interest  in  theo- 
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logical  works,  as  well  as  in  all  services,  at  the  little 
chapel ;  and  one  day  Mrs.  Watts  observed  that  she  sat 
lor  hours,  in  the  dining-room,  absorbed  in  a  book  of 
Joseph  Cook's, — reading  with  knitted  brows  and  a 
concentration  of  attention,  that  boded  well  for  her 
spiritual  state. 

But  alas !  next  day,  when  Mrs.  Watts  had  gone  out, 
and  thankfully  left  her  again  wrapped  up,  apparently, 
in  "Boston  Lectures,"  the  book  was  suddenly  flung 
violently  on  the  floor,  while  Gwen  sprang  to  her  feet, 
with  the  indignant  remark — 

"You  call  that  '  justice,'  Joseph  Cook,  do  you?" 

Then  there  was  an  almost  frantic  rush  for  the  garden 
and  the  open  air,  where  a  cool,  wet  wind  was  blowing 
the  rain  away. 

There  with  uncovered  head  and  face,  uplifted  to  catch 
the  wind,  the  erstwhile  student  walked  up  and  down 
with  a  troubled  mind.  But  after  a  while,  the  wind, 
that  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  must  have  swept  the 
trouble  away,  for  when  Gwen  stood  still  for  a  little 
while,  to  watch  the  shifting  shadows  on  the  hills,  it 
had  gone,  and  she  said,  emphatically,  speaking  aloud — 

"Ah  !  no,  God,  in  spite  of  whatever  Joseph  Cook  may 
say,  I  know  You  are  too  great  and  beautiful  for  that." 

The  fact  was  that,  just  then,  the  seeming  injustices 
of  life  were  pressing  too  heavily  upon  her. 

The  poor  little  tragedy  of  Kitty's  life  had  left  its 
mark  upon  hers ;  and  the  insistent  cry  of  her  heart 
was  for  some  explanation  of  the  contradiction  between 
those  two  apparently  incompatible  premises  of  science 
and  religion,  namely,  that  of  "Heredity"  and  the 
"Justice  of  God." 

Kitty's  little  nameless,  orphaned  child  had  brought 
the  necessity  home  to  her,  and  when  one  day,  in  answer 
to  Gwen's  perplexed  outspoken  protest  against  the  un- 
fairness of  the  baby's  lot — Mrs.  Heggerty  had  admon- 
ished her  with  the  reminder  that,  "for  any  injustice  like 
that,  there  would  be  compensation  in  the  next  life," 
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she  had  replied,  with  a  passion  that  quite  shocked  the 
lady — 

"Oh!  but  we  want  justice  from  God's  hand,  not 
compensation." 

The  result  was  that  Mrs.  Heggerty  held  a  consulta- 
tion with  her  husband  that  night,  and  in  the  morning 
he  called  on  Gwen,  and  lent  her  "Boston  Lectures"  to 
read. 

He  also  urged  upon  her  the  desirability  of  becoming 
a  member  of  the  Church,  and  joining  a  class. 

Gwen  objected  that  her  spiritual  state  did  not  en- 
title her  to  become  a  candidate  for  either.  But  Mr. 
Heggerty  assured  her  that  she  would  find  much  spiritual 
help  from  the  meeting  in  class — 

"You  need  not  become  a  member,  my  dear  young 
lady,  before  you  avail  yourself  of  the  helpfulness  of 
meeting  together  in  that  way.— We  make  no  hard  and 
fast  rules  about  excluding  visitors ;  why  not  go  some 
evening  with  my  girls?" 

And  all  at  once,  touched  with  gratitude  at  his  so- 
licitude over  that  inner  life,  about  which  she  could  not 
talk  to  him,  Gwen  had  promised  to  go  to  class  with 
Jean,  the  next  time  sue  went. 

The  next  time  was  this  evening,  therefore  Jean 
came  for  her,  as  arranged,  bringing  with  her  a  fellow 
class  member,  Mary  Lane,  whom  Gwen  had  met  before, 
with  the  Heggertys. 

She  was  a  fresh,  straightforward,  earnest  girl,  with 
a  strong  individuality  and  a  religious  tendency  which 
had  elicited  the  ministerial  approval. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  are  coming  with  us,  to-night, 
Miss  Leonards,"  she  said;  "you  know  this  girl,  Jean, 
is  very  irregular  in  her  attendance  at  class,  and  if  you 
come,  she  will. " 

Gwen  looked  alarmed — "But  I  haven't  promised  to 
come  always,"  she  said,  hastily. 

The  others  laughed. 

"Well,  all  I  can  say    is  that  1  find  it  helpful,"  said 
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Mary — "but  I  belong  to  an  old  Methodist  family,  and 
have  inherited  the  love  for  it,  I  expect." 

"Well,  I  haven't,"  remarked  Jean,  drily,  "and  I 
belong  to  an  old  enough  Methodist  family — there's  a 
problem  in  heredity  for  you,  Gwen." 

"Why  don't  you  like  it?"  inquired  Gwen,  suspicious- 
ly.—"What  do  they  do  there?" 

"You'll  soon  find  out,"  replied  Jean,  as  they  came 
up  to  the  chapel  fence. 

But  Gwen  suddenly  lagged  behind. 

"I  think,  perhaps  I  will  wait  till  another  time,  and 
not  come  to-night,"  she  said. 

But  Jean  seized  her  arm. 

"Oh!  you  shall — -I  always  have  to  go,  miss,  why 
shouldn't  you  come  for  once?" 

And  she  dragged  Gwen,  an  unwilling  captive,  up  to 
the  vestry  door. 

Grouped  about  it  were  a  few  old  people  and  two 
young  men.  As  the  girls  came  up  they  all  went  in- 
side. 

The  "leader"  of  the  class,  Mr.  Simmonds,  a  good, 
venerable  old  man,  with  a  strongly  autocratic  face, 
was  already  seated  at  the  little  table,  looking  out  an 
opening  hymn. 

"Good  evening,  my  dear  brothers  and  sisters,"  he 
said,  in  a  voice  of  serious  welcome,  which  produced  a 
solemnizing  effect  on  the  girls,  whose  gravity  had  been 
a  little  shaken  by  their  skirmish  at  the  gate. 

They  all  three  sat  down  together  on  a  form,  while 
the  others  seemed  anxious  to  place  themselves  as  far 
away  from  each  other,  and  from  the  leader,  as  the 
space  in  the  little  room  would  allow. — There  were  a 
few  minutes  of  impressive  silence,  during  which  every- 
one, save  Mr.  Simmonds,  who  was  still  searching 
tnrough  the  hymn  book,  gazed  solemnly  at  the  floor  or 
the  ceiling.  At  the  end  of  that  time  one  more  middle- 
aged  man,  with  sandy  hair,  and  an  unsteady  gait, 
lumbered  in  and  took  a  seat.  Then  Mr.  Simmonds 
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cleared  his  throat,  rose  to  his  feet  and  gave  out  the 
first  verse  of  his  final  choice. 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  then  a  stout,  elderly 
woman,  with  a  nose  that  betokened  aggressiveness, 
raised  the  tune. 

Unfortunately  she  "raised"  it  too  high,  so  that  al- 
though the  others  essayed  to  join  in,  and  some  of  them 
bravely  ascended  up  and  up  to  a  higher  register  than 
was  ever  their  wont,  they  were  obliged  to  leave  off 
abruptly  at  an  awkward  altitude  that  left  a  word  un- 
finished. 

The  aggressive-nosed  sister,  however,  was  not  to  be 
beaten  like  that,  and  with  unshaken  courage,  went  on 
alone,  struck  for  the  higher  note,  broke  on  it  and 
finished  the  verse  in  a  quavering  shriek. 

Gwen  shivered  with  actual  pain,  and  looked  im- 
ploringly at  the  leader,  as  if  she  thought  he  ought  to 
stop  the  torture;  but  he  was  used  to  that  kind  of  thing. 
There  was  a  tacit  rivalry  between  himself  and  Sister 
O'Mogrey  over  the  starting  of  tunes, — both  at  class 
and  at  the  week  night  prayer  meetings.  Each  tried 
always  to  be  before  the  other,  and  whenever  it  happen- 
ed, as  now,  that  in  her  haste  to  be  before  him,  Mrs. 
O'Mogrey  came  to  griet,  Mr.  Simmond's  triumph  was 
sweet  enough  reward  alone,  for  the  three  mile  walk 
through  the  bush,  that  his  attendance  there  entailed. 

There  was  a  gleam  of  it  now  in  his  eye,  as  he  looked 
-at  her,  and  said,  in  a  voice  of  grave  condescension— 

"We  will  try  it  a  little  lower,  sister," — and  then 
proceeded  to  do  it  himself,  before  she  had  time  to. 

When  the  hymn  was  finished,  there  was  a  prayer, 
then  another  hymn ;  then  Mr.  Simmonds  took  the  lead 
in  reciting  his  spiritual  experience  since  the  members 
had  met  a  week  ago. 

It  was  a  real  experience,  and  honestly  told,  of  how  he 
had  been  tempted  to  sell  a  crop  of  fine  looking  apples, 
when  he  had  the  chance  to  do  so,  without  revealing  that 
they  had  "codlin"  at  the  core, — of  his  struggle  not  to 
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give  way  to  anger  with  his  farm-hand,  when  he  Jet  the 
cows  get  into  the  wheat  paddock ;  of  his  thankfulness  to 
the  Lord  for  the  peace  of  soul,  and  assurance  of  safety 
for  the  other  life,  that  he  had  enjoyed — and  the  privilege 
of  meeting  the  brethren  once  more  that  night. 

There  was  a  respectful,  meditative  little  silence,  when 
he  had  finished ;  then  one  of  the  other  old  men  rose 
up  and  testified,  then  one  of  the  younger  men,  each 
speaking  of  the  help  they  received  to  live  their  daily 
life,  truly.  Then  the  red-haired  man  with  the  unsteady 
gait  rose,  and  in  a  humble  voice,  in  which  gratitude  and 
compunction  were 'mingled,  spoke  of  the  victorious  fight 
he  had  had  during  the  week  with  his  great  besetting 
sin — the  demon  drink-thirst,  that  had  wrecked  his  life 
during  fifteen  sorrowful  years. 

There  were  murmurs  of  praise  and  thankfulness  as 
he  sat  down,  and  Gwen  suddenly  felt  glad  that  she  had 
come. 

These  were  human  brothers  and  sisters,  who  were  ex- 
perimentally grappling  with  the  problems  of  life  that 
the  conflict  of  their  higher  and  lower  natures  presented, 
and  were  finding  a  solution  that  satisfied  them  in  the 
power  of  a  spiritual  help,  outside  of  themselves,  that 
they  still  confidently  named  the  "Christ." 

And  that  help  was  a  real  "fact  of  consciousness"  to 
them. — Oh!  how  would  the  "wise  men"  explain  it — 
she  wondered?  Some  would  say  that  it  was  no  out- 
side influence  that  helped  them,  but  simply  the  Higher 
Self,  that  is  latent  in  every  man.  And  some  would  ad- 
vance the  theory  of  "suggestion"  and  environment. 

She  had  read  an  article,  only  the  other  day,  that  ex- 
plained all  phenomena  of  that  kind  by  an  assumption 
of  "self-hypnotism,"  and  when  she  had  remembered 
how  Mr.  Heggerty  exhorted  his  flock,  so  constantly, 
to  "keep  on  believing"  that  they  were  saved  from  the 
power  of  their  individual  sins,  she  had  thought  there 
might  be  some  ground  for  that  hypothesis. 

Now  she  felt  doubtful.     After  fifteen  years  of  sordid 
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drunken  habit,  would  a  man  be  likely  to  have  will 
enough  for  the  concentration  of  effort  in  believing, 
that  would  be  necessary  to  produce  that  self-hypnotism? 

Lost  in  these  reflections,  Gwen  missed  Mrs. 
O'Mogrey's  testimony,  which  was  to  the  effect  that 
she  had  seized  many  opportunities  during  the  week  to 
speak  a  word  in  season,  and  out,  to  the  careless- 
rrinded,  whenever  she  met  them. 

Gwen  only  woke  to  the  consciousness  of  what  she 
was  missing  as  Mrs.  O'Mogrey  finished.  Then  the 
remaining  members  of  the  older  portion  of  the  little 
company  gave  their  experience,  and  when  the  leader 
had  given  them  the  customary  words  of  admonition 
and  cheer,  he  turned  his  kindly  eyes  on  the  three  girls. 

"Well,  my  dear  young  sisters,"  he  said,  with  a 
benevolently  autocratic  air  of  expectation. 

Gwen  suddenly  began  to  tremble. — Oh !  would  they 
have  to  testify  — she  wondered;  somehow  she  had 
thought  it  would  only  be  the  old  people.  Then  she 
drew  a  relief  breath,  Oh !  of  course  she  would  not  have 
to  anyway — she  was  not  a  member. 

There  was  a  short  little  silence,  which  to  Gwen  seem- 
ed endless,  then  Mr.  Simmonds  looked  rather  pointedly 
at  Jean. 

She  was  the  minister's  daughter,  and  any  hesitancy 
on.  her  part  was  not  becoming,  he  considered,  although 
it  was  very  fit  and  proper  that  she  should  let  the  older 
ones  speak  first. 

Jean  gave  her  head  a  little  backward  jerk,  and  then 
said,  speaking  dryly — 

"I  am  afraid  I  haven't  a  very  profitable  testimony 
to  give, — but  the  Christian  life,  like  every  other  life, 
seems  to  be  made  up  of  struggles  and  failures.  The 
preacher  said  last  Sunday  that,  however  much  we  fail, 
we  should  thank  God  for  the  desire  for  righteousness — 
so  at  least  I  can  say  that  I  am  thankful  that  with  my 
whole  heart,  I  desire  to  be  good." 
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"That's  right — that's  right;  praise  the  Lord,"  said 
Mr.  Simmonds. 

Jean  was  rather  a  trial  to  him ;  he  never  knew  quite 
how  to  admonish  her ;  her  testimony  generally  made  it 
difficult.  But  with  Mary  Lane  it  was  different,  and 
he  turned  to  her  now,  with  a  look  of  relief. 

"Your  turn  next,"  whispered  Jean,  with  malicious 
intent  to  Gwen. 

Gwen  started  and  looked  wildly  at  the  door. 

"I  won't  have  to,"  she  whispered  back,  indignantly, 

I'm  only  a  visitor." 

"You  will.     He  will  make  you,"  replied  Jean. 

Gwen  cast  a  threatening  glance  at  the  leader,  hut  he 
was  giving  his  whole  attention  to  Mary  Lane,  whose 
cheerful,  happy  experience  was  always  pleasant  hear- 
ing; she  was  just  coming  to  the  end  now  'and  Gwen 
caught  her  last  words — 

"I  feel  more  than  ever  that  I  can  sympathise  with  the 
spirit  that  prompted  these  lines — 

'  'Tis  religion  that  can  give 
Sweetest  pleasures  while  we  live. 
'Tis  religion  can  supply 
Solid  comfort  when  we  die.'  " 

There  was  a  murmur  of  approval  and  agreement  from 
the  old  folks  when  she  ceased, — and  then  with  a  look 
of  mild  encouragement,  Mr.  Simmonds  turned  to  Gwen. 

She  saw  it  and  lowered  her  lids  in  terror,  while  a 
cold  perspiration  broke  out  all  over  her. 

Oh !  surely  he  couldn't,  wouldn't  expect  her  to  speak  ! 

But  the  autocratic  old  eyes  continued  to  look  at  her 
expectantly. 

Then  in  a  tone  that  conveyed  a  slight  surprise  at  her 
tardy  response,  the  request  came — 

"We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  a  word  from  you, 
my  dear  young  sister!" 

There  was  a  moment's  awful  pause,  during  which 
Gwen  looked  desperately  at  the  speaker,  and  at  the 
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door — then  she  pulled  her  hat  lower  over  her  burning 
face  and  gasped  wildly — "I — I — my — experience  is— 
the  same  as  Miss  Lane's." 

The  others  looked  at  her  and  waited  for  more — but 
no  more  came.  There  was  a  choking  gurgle  of  sound 
from  the  minister's  daughter,  accompanied  by  a  dive 
behind  the  seat  for  a  hymn  book,  that  she  purposely  let 
fall ;  and  then  with  rather  a  severe  intonation  Mr. 
Simmonds  told  Gwen  he  was  "glad  to  hear  it,  and 
hoped  that  she  might  ever  find  religion  to  be  the  same 
consolation." 

Whereupon,  she  being  unaccustomed  to  the  ways 
of  class  meetings,  answered  him  back,  and  said  she 
hoped  so  too,  and  thanked  him,  kindly,  thereby  oc- 
casioning Jean  to  make  another  prolonged  dive  for 
the  hymn  book,  while  Mary  Lane  struggled  with  her- 
self. 

With  much  dignity,  Mr.  Simmonds  rose,  and  gave 
out  the  parting  hymn,  then  while  they  were  still  stand- 
ing, at  the  end  of  it,  he  prayed  for  the  little  flock,  and 
pronouncing  the  benediction,  set  them  free. 

The  girls  were  obliged  to  shake  hands  with  everyone, 
but  as  soon  as  it  was  possible,  Jean  hurried  them 
outside  and  away  from  the  precincts  of  the  church — 

"Oh!  Gwen,  you  nearly  killed  me!"  she  said,  "yours 
was  certainly  an  unprecedented  testimony,  and  you  have 
made  me  disgrace  myself  and  my  family  tor  ever,  by 
laughing  right  out  at  a  class  meeting." 

"It's  your  own  fault  if  I  did,"  said  Gwen,  wrathfully, 
"you  ought  to  have  told  me  before  that  that  old  man 
would  make  me  speak — it  was  mean  of  you.  I  won't 
go  again." 

Jean  and  Mary  nad  another  paroxysm,  and  then  Jean 
said  coaxingly,  "Oh!  yes,  you  will,  dear,  it  was  just 
too  lovely  to  have  you  there — Mary  is  quite  right;  if 
you  went,  I  should  never  miss  a  night." 

"I  am  sorry  I  can't  oblige  you,"  said  Gwen,  drily. 
('I  shouldn't  dream  of  going  again.  Just  look  how 
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that  good  old  man  made  me  tell  a  lie, — just  because  I 
lest  my  head.     I  feel  quite  worried  about  it." 

"Well,  you  had  better  go  and  confess,  he  is  just 
coming  along,"  replied  Jean,  as  a  manly  tread  was 
heard  in  their  wake. 

But  the  voice  that  spoke  to  them  next  moment  was 
not  that  of  Mr.  Simmonds. 

"Oh!  it's  Mr.   Haward!"  exclaimed  Jean. 

"You  are  just  in  time,  Mr.  Haward,  to  take  Gwen 
home  and  save  her  from  doing  anything  rash." 

Then   she  vouchsafed   an  explanation. 

When  it  was  over  Philip  looked  down  inquiringly 
at  Gwen. 

"And  are  you  sorry  you  went?" 

"How  can  1  help  being  when  I  told  a  lie?" 

"It  is  to  be  feared,"  said  Jean,  gravely,  "that  that 
is  not  an  unprecedented  experience  at  class;  so  don't 
be  too  depressed." 

But  Mary  Lane  protested  at  that,  and  stoutly  insisted 
on  the  genuineness  of  the  testimonies  they  had  heard. 

"Yes,"  said  Gwen,  soberly,  "I  know  they  were  real, 
1  felt  they  were.  It  was  good  to  hear  those  bits  of  their 
lives." 

"Come  again  then  and  hear  more,"  pleaded  Jean, 
as  she  said  good-night,  at  the  parsonage  gate. 

Then  as  Philip  walked  home  with  Gwen  down  the 
shadowy  road,  treasuring  the  distance  that  lent  her  to 
him,  her  thoughts  reverted  to  that  wonderful  Influence 
she  had  seen  at  work,  and  she  longed  to  ask  Philip  to 
strongly  contradict  that  theory  of  "suggestion,"  argu- 
ing with  herself  that  her  promise  to  Mrs.  Watts  had 
been  fulfilled,  and  that  the  fair  hearing  she  had  given 
hers  and  Mrs.  Heggerty's  way  of  looking  at  things,  had 
resulted  only  in  perplexity. 

And  as  she  thoughtfully  bade  Philip  good-night, 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  go  over  next  day  and 
tell  him  everything  that  worried  her. 
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Gwen  could  not  go  for  her  talk  with  Philip  next  day, 
for  the  morning  found  Mrs.  Watts  laid  low  with  an 
attack  of  influenza,  which,  painful  as  it  was,  she  would 
doubtless  have  regarded  as  a  providential  infliction  if 
she  had  only  known  from  the  fulfilment  of  what  inten- 
tion it  bebarred  her  niece. 

As  it  was  she  endured  it  with  anything  but  patience, 
and  fretted  and  fumed  over  the  doctor's  order  that  she 
must  stay  in  bed,  and  at  the  enforced  waste  of  time 
which  that  involved. 

The  first  day  she  insisted  on  having  some  sewing 
brought  to  her,  and  made  her  head  bad  and  her  eyes 
worse  by  her  efforts  to  save  a  few  precious  hours  of  the 
day.  When  at  last  she  had  to  give  that  up,  she  was  so 
irritable,  in  that  suppressed  way  of  hers,  and  so  hard 
to  please  over  everything  that  was  done  for  her,  that 
Gwen  was  quite  tired  out  by  night  time,  and  wondered 
sorrowfully  how  it  was  that  the  "Influence"  did  not 
do  more  for  her  aunt,  in  helping  her  to  be  patient. 

"She  says  she  has  known  It  so  long,  and  experienced 
the  power  of  It  in  her  life,"  said  the  girl,  thoughtfully, 
recalling  her  aunt's  testimony  one  evening  at  the  church 

-"And  when  she  prays  at  the  meetings  she  often 
thanks  God  for  the  controlling  power  of  His  Grace, — 
and  yet  we  all  of  us  in  this  house  are  so  afraid  of  what 
is  smouldering  away  inside  of  her. — It  is  queer," — 
and  Gwen  sighed. 

"But,  of  course,  she  might  have  been  worse  without 
the  Influence,"  she  added,  cheerfully. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  her  attendance  on  Mrs.  Watts, 
she  was  herself  attacked  with  the  malady. 

She  tried  to  hide  the  fact  from  her  aunt,  as  the  latter 
was  still  weak  and  unable  to  bear  the  burden  of  anyone 
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else's  sickness,  and  so,  although  her  limbs  were  ach- 
ing and  her  head  burning,  she  kept  about  and  struggled 
through  the  day,  doing  everything  herself,  as  usual,  for 
the  invalid. 

Next  morning,  however,  there  was  no  disguising  from 
the  old  doctor  that  she  was  ill,  and  he  promptly  felt 
her  pulse,  took  her  temperature,  and  ordered  her  to 
bed. 

"Oh!  but  I  can't  go,  doctor,"  said  Gwen,  in  distress. 
"There  is  no  one  to  take  care  of  auntie." 

"There  are  nurses  to  be  found,"  said  the  doctor, 
sternly;  "you  must  go  at  once;  I  will  speak  to  Mrs. 
Watts." 

And  he  went  upstairs,  forthwith,  and  did  speak  to 
Mrs.  Watts,  with  the  result  that  in  a  short  time  Jean 
was  again  installed  at  Glenburnie  as  nurse  and  com- 
panion to  Gwen. 

The  girls  had  a  rejoicing  together,  and  Gwen  said 
it  was  worth  while  being  ill  to  have  Jean  always  on 
hand. 

She  had  rather  a  sharp  attack,  however,  and  as  it 
came  upon  her  when  she  was  somewhat  run  down,  it 
was  a  fortnight  before  she  was  convalescent,  and  then 
the  doctor  prescribed  a  change. 

"Let  her  go  down  to  town  for  a  while,"  he  said; 
"it  would  do  you  good  too,  Mrs.  Watts,  to  escape  the 
cold  months  up  here." 

But  Mrs.  Watts  shook  her  head.  She  could  not 
possibly  leave  home  ; — everything  got  disorganised  when 
she  was  away,  she  said  ;  but  if  it  were  necessary  for 
Gwen  to  go,  of  course  she  would  arrange  it ;  and  she 
decided  to  write  to  a  personal  friend,  a  minister's 
widow,  who  lived  near  the  city,  and  ask  her  to  take 
Gwen  in. 

That  was  a  Christian  home,  and  her  niece  would  mer ' 
with  no  worldly  temptations  there. 

In  the  meantime,   Willie  had  come   home,   after  an 
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absence  of  two  months,  and  was  cut  to  the  heart  by 
his  cousin's  altered  looks. 

"It's  all  very  fine  for  mother  to  say  that  it  is  the 
influenza," — was  the  outcome  of  his  troubled  reflec- 
tion ;  "but  it  looks  to  me  as  if  she  has  been  upset  over 
something  else; — blast  old  Downess." 

When  his  mother  spoke  of  the  doctor's  advice,  that 
(iwen  should  be  sent  to  town,  and  of  her  own  intention 
to  write  to  the  minister's  widow,  he  fumed,  inwardly, 
but  kept  his  feeling  to  himself,  after  the  one  consoling 
remark  that  he  "should  think  Gwen  would  be  moped 
to  death  there. " 

He  comforted  himself  a  little  by  deciding  to  go  down 
often  and  take  his  cousin  out  for  some  fun,  himself. 

But  help  came  from  another  quarter. 

In  the  morning  the  doctor  had  prescribed  a  change, 
and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  when  Mrs.  Watts 
bad  gone  tor  a  drive  in  the  sunshine,  Lady  Caxton 
called. — She  was  met  by  Willie  in  the  garden,  and  hail- 
ed by  him  with  delight. 

"I  never  was  more  glad  to  see  anyone,"  he  said; 
"look  here,  I'm  needing  comfort." 

And  he  proceeded  to  tell  her  about  Gwen's  illness, 
and  his  mother's  plan  for  her. 

Lady  Caxton  looked  thoughtful. 

"I  should  think  what  the  poor  child  wanted  was  i 
little  life,  and  some  cheerful  society,"  she  said,  sym- 
pathetically. "Willie,  I  suppose  your  mother  would 
not  let  her  come  to  me?" 

Willie  felt  dubious,  and  was  too  perturbed  just  then 
to  think  of  disguising  the  fact. 

"I" don't  expect  she  would,"  he  said,  regretfully. 

''Well,  I  wish  she  woul'd,"  said  Lady  Caxton; 
"I  would  love  to  have  the  little  girl,  and  I  really  would 
take  care  of  her.  Don't  you  think  I  could  get  her, 
anyway?  " 

Willie  thought  deeply  for  a  moment  and  then  a  light 
broke  over  his  face. 
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'  There  is  one  way   in  which  you  could   get  her, 
he   said,    mysteriously,    "  I    am    pretty    sure   of   it, — if 
you  were  to  ask  one  of  the  Heggerty  girls  as  well." 

Her  ladyship  looked  a  little  puzzled.  "  I  don't  un- 
derstand," she  said. 

"Let  me  enlighten  you,"  said  Willie,  seriously. — 
"  If  you  ask  Gwen  to  come  down  and  stay  with  you, 
mother  will  be  awfully  exercised  in  her  conscience  as 
to  whether  she  ought  to  let  her  go,  and,  fearing  to  de- 
pend on  herself,  poor  dear,  she  will  go  over  to  Mrs. 
Heggerty  for  counsel. — Now,  if  you  could  possibly  ask 
one  of  the  Heggerty  girls  to  go  too,  I  will  take  my  davy 
that  Mrs.  Heggerty  will  advise  mother  to  let  Gwen 
go-" 

Before  he  had  finished,  the  lady's  face  was  brim- 
ming over  with  mirth. 

'  You  are  a  wicked   boy,    Willie,"   she  said,    "  but 
I  believe  that  is  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty." 

And  truly  enough  it  was. — When  Lady  Caxton  went 
inside  to  see  Gwen,  Jean  was  with  her  and  the  sequel 
was  easily  arranged. 

After  explaining  to  Gwen  that  she  had  come  to  say 
good-bye,  as  they  were  returning  to  town  at  last, 
in  a  day  or  two,  her  ladyship  said — "  I  am  going  to 
ask  your  aunt  to  let  me  have  you  for  a  while,  dear, 
it  will  do  you  good  to  get  away  from  here  for  a 
change.  I  am  awfully  tired  of  the  hills  this  year — we 
have  stayed  longer  than  usual,  because  our  house  was 
being  altered,  you  know,  but  now  it  is  ready  for  us, 
thank  goodness,  and  I  intend  to  have  you  in  it  soon, 
too";  then  turning  to  Jean  with  the  sweet  gracious- 
ness  of  manner  that  constituted  her  special  charm,  she 
said,  "  and  perhaps  your  friend,  Miss  Heggerty, — 
could  come  down  to  you  for  a  week,  later  on." 

Jean  blushed  up  to  her  eyes  with  surprise  and 
pleasure,  and  as  she  stammered  her  thanks,  Lady  Cax- 
ton, I  am  glad  to  relate,  feeling  a  trifle  mean — blushed 
too. 
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Nevertheless  that  secondary  invitation  was  the  spell 
that  worked  the  wonder  of  making  Mrs.  Watts  waive 
her  preference  for  the  minister's  widow  and  reluctant- 
ly consent  to  Gwen's  going  to  the  Caxton's. 

Jean  had  gone  home  that  night  with  her  eyes  glow- 
ing and  her  brain  in  a  whirl  of  excitement,  and  when, 
with  a  burst  of  ecstasy,  she  had  told  them  about  Lady 
Caxton's  invitation,  her  mother's  eyes  glowed  also, 
and  her  excitement,  though  subdued,  was  none  the 
less. — She  was  greatly  delighted,  and  began  to  build 
castles  in  the  air  at  once.  Her  only  regret  was  that 
it  should  be  Jean  instead  of  one  of  the  other  girls. 
"Poor  Jean  was  so  unfortunately  outspoken,  and  not 
nearly  so  pretty  as  the  other  two."  Still  her  mother 
could  not  but  be  thankful. 

So,  when  in  the  morning  Mrs.  Watts,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  came  over  for  advice  about  the  serious  re- 
sponsibility of  this  decision,  Mrs.  Heggerty  was  ready 
for  her. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Watts,  /  know  how  you  feel;  John 
and  I  have  talked  it  over,  and  we  feel  that  if  we  were 
you  we  should  not  hesitate  to  let  her  go.  Lady  Cax- 
ton  is  good  at  heart,  and  Gwen  is  not  frivolously  in- 
clined." 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Watts,  battling  with  her  anxiety, 
"  she  is  not,  and  she  told  me  last  night  that  she 
would  be  glad  to  go  to  town  for  a  while,  as  she  wanted 
to  attend  some  lectures,  if  she  could,  on  Moral  Phil- 
osophy, and  do  some  reading  if  she  could  nnd  a  tutor. 
So  that  sounded  well,  didn't  it,  Mrs.  Heggerty?  And 
I  thought  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Tale,— perhaps  he  would 
be  glad  to  read  with  her,  and  the  money  would  be 
such  a  help  to  him." 

"  If  she  is  wanting  anything  like  that,'  said  Mrs. 
Heggerty,  judicially,  "Donald  would  be  the  best 
one  to  help  her ;  he  knows  all  about  the  lectures  and 
everything."' 

"  Ah!    yes,"    said    Mrs.    Watts,    "of   course,    but    I 
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should  like  Mr.  Tale  to  have  the  chance  to  influence 
her." 

Mrs.  Heggerty  was  not  eager  for  that,  however, — 
Mr.  Tale  was  a  brother-minister,  who  nad  several 
times  been  preferred  before  Mr.  Heggerty,  and 
was  therefore  not  a  favourite  with  that  gentleman  or 
his  wife. 

"  And  you  really  think  1  need  not  be  uneasy  about 
letting  Gwen  go?  "  asked  Mrs.  Watts,  tor  the  last 
time,  as  she  rose  to  go. 

"  I  really  think  so,  and  1  certainly  should  let  her 
go,"  replied  Mrs.  Heggerty,  warmly. 

It  would  be  hard  for  her  to  have  to  refuse  such  a 
chance  for  her  daughter,  and  she  trembled  lest  Mrs. 
Watts  should  set  an  example  that  she  would  feel 
bound  to  follow,  so  she  urged  the  acceptance  with 
such  success  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  Gwen  found 
herself,  to  her  own  great  astonishment,  domiciled 
under  the  Caxton's  luxurious  roof. 

The  change  and  the  freedom,  together  with  the  happy 
social  atmosphere  of  the  house,  soon  brought  the  col- 
our back  to  her  face  and  chased  the  shadows  from  the 
eyes  that  had  been  so  often  sad  of  late. 

Sir  Joseph  and  Lady  Caxton  grew  quickly  very  fond 
of  her,  and  petted  and  spoiled  her  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent. 

Miss  Randolf  was  gravely  kind,  lent  her  books,  took 
her  to  hear  the  best  preachers,  to  her  reading  circle 
meetings,  to  sociological  lectures  and  once  to  see 
some  destitute  protegees  of  hers  in  the  West  end  of 
the  Citv. 

But  from  the  last  Gwen  came  home  so  tired  and 
sorrowful,  with  the  shadows  in  her  eyes  again  so  evi- 
dent— that  Lady  Caxton  privately  remonstrated  with 
her  sister  and  insisted  that  she-  should  take  Gwen  no 
more  to  see  those  miserable  people. 

"  I    will    not    have    it,    Agatha,"    she    said. 
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say  I  take  a  grave  responsibility  in  keeping  anyone 
from  the  knowledge  of  those  things, — but  /  say  there 
are  times  when  the  knowledge  should  be  kept  from 
some;  and  poor  little  Gwen  has  had  shock  enought  just 
tor  the  present.  You  need  not  be  afraid  that  she  is  not 
alive  to  the  '  suffering  of  the  world. '  I  should  say  she 
was  too  much  alive  to  it.  I  won't  have  you  making 
her  feel  it  more  than  she  does. ' ' 

;<  Very  well,  Kathie,"  replied  Miss  Randolf,  cold- 
ly. "  She  is  your  guest,  and  if  you  do  not  wish  it  of 
course  I  will  not  take  her  again,  but  remember  that 
there  is  a  worse  thing  than  giving  people  pain,  and 
that  is  keeping  them  from  a  knowledge  that  might  be 
salutary  to  themselves  and  others." 

"Well,"  said  Lady  Caxton,  good  humouredly,  "if 
that  poor  child  has  got  to  have  the  '  salutary  pain  ' 
of  knowing  all  the  misery  of  life,  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  that  she  shall  have  a  little  fun  first;  so  don't 
you  spoil  it.  I  would  not  mind  so  much  you  know,  Aga- 
tha, if  you  socialists  ever  seemed  to  do  any  good,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  are  always  harrowing  us,  and 
the  only  result  is  that  you  create  agitations." 

"Oh!  Kathie,"  said  Miss  Randolf,  with  a  look  of 
comic  despair,  "  don't  you  know  that  we  consider 
that  we  have  achieved  much  when  we  create  an  agita- 
tion?— all  reforms  begin  in  that  way.  Once  disturb 
the  public  conscience  and  wake  people  to  the  know- 
ledge of  an  existing  evil,  and  you  provide  the  leaven 
that  will  eventually  work  its  way  to  the  desired  is- 
sue." 

Lady  Caxton  held  up  her  hands. 

"Oh!  spare  me,  Agatha,"  she  said,  "  I  hate  having 
my  conscience  roused — and  don't  try  and  reform  Gwen 
yet — I  am  so  fond  of  her  as  she  is. ' ' 

And  marvelling  over  the  preferences  of  some  women, 
she  went  out  of  the  room,  leaving  her  sister  standing 
with  a  sad  little  smile  on  her  face. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

"A    SUPPLEMENT    TO    EVOLUTION." 

"  Would  you  do  something  I  wanted  you  to  do, 
girlie,  if  I  were  to  give  you  a  vision  of  what  you  are 
particularly  wanting  to  see?  "  asked  Lady  Caxton,  of 
Gwen,  one  morning,  as  she  sat  opening  a  bundle  of 
letters  the  post  had  brought  her. 

'  Yes,''  answered  Gwen,  promptly,  as  she  came  and 
sat  on  the  mat  at  her  ladyship's  feet — "  but  how  can 
I  trust  your  divination?" 

'  You  needn't — I'll  be  very  frank.  What,  or  rather 
whom,  would  you  like  best  to  see  to-day?  " 

"Well,  I  should  like  very  much  to  see — Miss  Ha* 
ward." 

"And  not  Mister?" 

"Oh!  yes," — a  little  glow  unconsciously  stole  into 
the  girl's  cheeks,  "  but  I  thought  you  were  limiting 
me  to  one  '  vision.  ' 

"  So  I  am — but  in  it  you  may  see  two  people,  as 
long  as  they  don't  blot  me  out.  I  am  a  very  jealous 
woman  and  I  won't  have  you  want  anyone  more  than 
me." 

Gwen  laughed,  and  kissed  the  pretty  fingers  that 
were  rather  thoughtfully  stroking  her  flushed  cheek, 
— "You  jealous!"  she  exclaimed  in  scornful  repudi- 
ation of  the  idea. 

"  Oh!  I  am  indeed.  I  am  jealous  that  Providence 
made  you  Mrs.  Watts'  niece  and  not  mine.  But, 
aside  from  that,  what  will  you  give  me  if  I  grant  you 
that  vision  and  show  you  Marion  and  her  brother, 
both,  to-night?" 

"  Oh!  anything  you  like,"  declared  Gwen,  clasping 
the  lady's  knees  in  an  ecstatic  embrace.  "  How 
lovely  it  will  be  to  see  them." 

"  Well,  they  are  coming  to  stay  for  a  week.— Now, 
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as  my  reward,  will  you  give  me  the  privilege  of  de- 
ciding how  that  delicious  blue  silk  of  yours  is  to  be 
made  for  my  dance?  You  are  going  to  meet  some  of 
the  nicest  people  in  town,  that  night,  and  1  want  you 
to  look  your  very  best." 

Gwen  looked  up  imploringly. 

'  That  means  that  you  want  me  to  have  it  cut  low 
like  yours.  Oh !  please  don't  make  me. — Auntie 
would  never  forgive  me  if  she  knew." 

Lady  Caxton  laughed. 

"But  she  won't  know,  Chick,  and  what  her  eye  is 
not  likely  to  see,  your  heart  need  not  worry  over. 
No,  for  once  you  must  let  me  have  my  way — your  neck 
is  so  pretty,  child." 

'  Very  well,"  sighed  Gwen,  unwillingly,  "  but  I 
don't  like  it,  and  probably  auntie  will  cast  me  off  for- 
ever when  she  finds  out, — her  views  on  decollete 
dress  are  rigid  in  the  extreme. ' ' 

"  It  seems  so  queer  to  me,"  said  Lady  Caxton,  "  it 
was  God  who  made  us  first  with  bare  necks,  and  why 
ever  should  we  be  ashamed  of  them?  " 

"  Ask  Miss  Randolf,"  suggested  Gwen. 
'  Yes,  I  expect  Agatha  would  be  able  to  give  some 
wonderful  metaphysical  reason  for  it.  Here  she  comes, 
so  you  can  question  her  at  will,  but  I  must  go."  And 
her  ladyship  swept  out  of  the  room  just  as  her  sis- 
ter was  entering  it. 

'  What  is  the  query?  "  asked  the  latter,  smiling 
graciously  at  Gwen. 

"  Oh!  it  came  out  of  my  blue  silk, -but  there  is  a 
bigger  one  over  it  in  my  heart,  Miss  Randolf.  I  am 
wondering,  since  I  went  out  with  you  the  other  day, 
how  I  ever  dared  buy  that  dress,  when  people,  any- 
where, are  wanting  bread." 

"  Ah!  therein  lies  the  crux  of  the  whole  vexed  ques- 
tion of  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  dress,"  answered 
Miss  Randolf,  readily ;  and  then  she  began  to  descant 
on  that  vexed  question  at  length. 
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Gwen  had  a  great  admiration  for  Miss  Randolf, 
whose  philosophy  of  life  was  new  and  startling,  at 
least  to  Gwen. — The  lady  was  a  Theosophist,  and  her 
belief  in  the  theory  of  "reincarnation"  had  supplied 
her  with  those  missing  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
which  testified  tor  a  just  Creator,  in  the  face  of  the 
apparently  inexplicable  injustices  of  life. 

She  explained  all  the  seeming  unfairness  of  men's 
unequal  lots,  by  the  law  of  "  Karma,"  which,  she 
affirmed,  regulates  the  circumstances  of  the  individual 
life  by  an  affinity  of  environment  and  need ;  and  so 
she  argued  that  one's  heredity,  whether  good  or  bad, 
simply  indicated  the  stage  reached  in  the  soul's  evo- 
lution, which  attracted  it,  by  unerring  law,  to  a  cor- 
responding environment  of  circumstance. 

Gwen  strenulously  opposed  the  theory,  when  it  was 
advanced  for  her  consolation,  vehemently  declaring 
that  it  would  not  be  regarded  as  tenable  by  the  scien- 
tific world. 

At  that  Miss  Randoli  urged  her  to  read 
Huxley's  "  Evolution  and  Ethics,"  because,  although 
he  questions  therein  whether  the  Cosmic  Process  at 
work  looks  any  more  moral  after  such  a  vindication, 
as  that  of  transmigration,  he  also  avers  that  "  none 
but  very  hasty  thinkers  will  reject  it  on  the  grounds 
of  inherent  absurdity,"  adding  that  like  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  itself  it  "  has  its  roots  in  the  world  of 
reality." 

To-day  Miss  Randolf  invited  Gwen  to  attend  a  lec- 
ture with  her  that  afternoon,  to  be  given  by  an  em- 
inent member  of  their  society,  who  was  making  a  tour 
of  the  colonies  ;  and  the  girl,  hoping  to  hear  more,  and 
so  perhaps  be  better  enabled  to  detect  the  weakness  of 
this  theory  that  was  so  distasteful  to  her,  consented 
to  go. 

The  lecturer  had  a  tall,  commanding  figure,  a  mag- 
netic presence,  and  a  voice  with  a  ring  of  conviction 
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in  it. — He  set  to  work  very  simply  to  tell  them  what  he 
had  to  say,  and  Gwen's  attention  was  arrested  at  once. 

"  My  friends,"  he  said,  "  first  of  all  let  me  tell  you 
that  the  object  of  our  society  is  not  to  make  proselytes, 
or  to  seek  to  convert  any  man  from  one  religion  to 
another,  but,  as  a  well  known  Theosophical  writer 
has  defined  it,  it  is  to  help  each  individual  '  to  acquire 
a  deeper  insight  into  his  own  faith,  a  firmer  hold  on 
its  spiritual  truths,  and  broader  understanding  of  its 
sacred  teachings'  ;  and  to  '  justify  at  the  bar  of  in- 
tellectual criticism  the  deepest  longings  and  emotions 
of  the  human  heart;  to  verify  our  hopes  for  man,  and 
give  us  back  ennobled  our  faith  in  God.'  ' 

He  paused  here,  and  a  stir  went  through  the  audi- 
ence as  if  men  felt  that  those  words  had  voiced  their 
heart's  desire,  but  brought  no  assurance  that  such 
help  could  be  given. 

Then,  with  a  masterly  touch,  he  sketched  tne  great 
religions  of  the  world,  and  affirmed  that  underlying 
each  were  some  of  the  same  fundamental  truths,  ex- 
pressed in  different  ways. — Several  quotations  were 
given  from  comparative  writers  on  religion,  showing 
what  they  called'  "  similarity  of  substance  under  vary- 
ing outward  form." 

"  And,  speaking  briefly,"  he  continued,  "  the  out- 
come of  our  research  into  the  world-scriptures  and 
most  ancient  sacred  writings,  is  that  there  are  certain 
fundamental  truths,  which  may  be  taken  broadly  as 
the  basis  of  religion  ; — namely — • 

'  That  there  is  one  great,  infinite,  eternal  unknow* 
able  First  Cause,  unfolding,  as  Mrs.  Besant  has  ex- 
pressed it,  from  '  unity  to  duality,  from  duality  to 
Trinity,' — That  from  the  manifested  Trinity  come 
many  '  Spiritual  Intelligences,  who  guide  the  Cosmic 
Order,' — That  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  the  mani- 
fested God  with  an  immortal  part  that  cannot  die,  and 
that  he  is  destined  to  win  his  way  up,  through  evolu- 
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tion,  to  that  state  of  being  where  he  can  eventually  be 
'  one  with  the  Father,  God. ' 

"  These  beliefs  come  down  to  us  through  the  ages, 
coloured  by  the  conceptions  each  age  has  had  of  the 
Infinite  Unknown,  and  they  find  a  sympathetic  re- 
sponse in  our  deepest  intuitions.  Can  we,  my  bro- 
thers, even  in  this  materialistic  day,  seriously  believe 
that  they  have  no  more  significance  for  us  than  some 
of  our  '  scientists  '  aver? 

"  The  theory  of  the  evolution  of  man,  that  '  great 
discovery,'  and  darling  theme,  of  modern  science,  was 
practically  propounded  for  us  long  ago  by  ancient  sa- 
cred writers,  who  traced  the  monad  through  the  lower 
kingdoms  up  to  the  human  development. — But  they  did 
not  begin,  nor  did  they  leave  off,  where  we  do,  they  fol- 
lowed the  human  ego  through  its  different  incarna- 
tions, till  it  reached  the  stage  where  the  earthly  body 
of  desire  was  thrown  aside,  and  the  spirit  freed  to  be 
'  forever  with  the  Lord. '  ' 

Then  followed  a  long  dissertation  on  the  theory  of 
reincarnation,  and  the  law  of  Karma ;  and  Gwen  lis- 
tened with  rapt  attention,  struggling  every  now  and 
then  with  an  unwelcome  sense  of  conviction  that  that 
theory  held  the  clue  to  some  of  the  mystery  of  life. 

As  the  argument  advanced  and  its  strong  points 
took  forcefully  hold  of  her  to  the  entire  exclusion,  for 
the  time-being,  of  its  weak  ones,  the  possibility  of  a 
new  anguish  confronted  her. — If  reincarnation  were 
the  law  of  Jife,  would  she  ever  see  her  father  again, 
and  be  with  him,  somewhere,  in  the  consciousness  of 
reunion? 

Must  that  cherished  hope,  that  dear  belief,  be  given 
up?  And  would  life  be  bearable  without  it? 

She  fought  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  desola- 
tion ;  and  forced  herself  to  listen  to  the  speaker's  clos- 
ing words. 

"My  friends,"  he  said,  trenchantly,  "in  conclusion, 
I  ask  you  is  this  not  a  nobler  theory  of  life  than  that 
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which  teaches  us  that  we  are  practically  the  creatures 
of  circumstances,  over  which  we  have  no  possible  pre- 
natal control — that  hampered  by  an  heredity,  which  we 
have  done  nothing  to  beget,  we  Jive  out  our  little  span 
of  days,  and  pass  from  this  life  to  be  requited  by  an 
eternity  of  suffering"  or  bliss  for  the  way  in  which  we 
have  lived  our  three  or  four  score  years  down  here?" 

There  was  a  profound  stillness  as  he  sat  down ;  then 
a  breath  like  a  sigh  passed  over  the  audience  as  the 
tension  of  listening  was  relieved,  and  people  dropped 
down  to  the  realisation  of  their  own  mixed  emotions. 

Presently  there  was  a  little  stir  of  excitement,  and 
they  settled  themselves  to  listen  again  as  men  and 
women  stood  up  all  over  the  hall,  each  eager  to  ask 
some  question,  or  show  some  weakness  that  had  been 
evident  to  them  in  the  argument. 

They  were  dealt  with  one  by  one,  and  Gwen  listened 
breathlessly,  waiting  for  someone  to  voice  her  own 
feeling,  and  overwhelm  rhe  versatility  of  the  lecturer, 
from  a  scientific  standpoint, with  a  logically  forceful 
repudiation  of  this  disquieting  theory. 

But  no  one  overwhelmed  him,  and  the  chill  fear 
grew  upon  her  that  herein  lay  indeed  some  of  the 
Truth  that  the  wise  men  of  ages  had  sought — and  the 
Wisdom  of  ages  revealed. 

She  tried  to  comfort  herself  again  and  again  with 
the  assurance  that  there  was  very  little  ground  for 
any  such  conviction,  and  finally  under  a  strong  sense 
of  protest  she  unconsciously  rose  to  her  feet. 

All  eyes  were  turned  upon  her  expectantly,  as  they 
had  been  upon  each  questioner  in  turn,  and  as  she 
realised  that,  the  memory  of  what  she  wanted  to  say, 
and  the  power  to  articulate,  seemed  for  the  moment  to 
have  vanished  together. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  say  something?"  asked  the  lec- 
turer.— This  girl's  earnest,  impassioned  gaze  had  at- 
tracted his  attention  from  the  first,  and  he  spoke  gent- 
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Owen's  face  went  very  white,  as  with  an  effort  she 
regained  her  control. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  bravely,  "I  want  to  say  that  I  do 
not  think  you  have  sufficient  grounds  for  advancing 
such  a  theory.  And  I  would  like  to  ask  why,  if  it  is 
true,  no  one  has  any  reminiscences  of  a  past  life?  ' 

"  That  is  a  question  that  is  always  asked,"  the 
lecturer  replied,  courteously,  "  and  is  one  that  I  an- 
swered at  length  last  night,  but  I  will  briefly  explain 
again  that  Memory,  as  modern  psychologists  teach 
us,  is  a  function  of  a  particular  part  of  the  physical 
brain,  depending  for  its  power  on  the  healthy  con- 
dition of  its  physical  organ ;  but  Reminiscence  is  a 
different  thing,  and  no  adequate  explanation  of  the 
faculty  has  yet  been  given,  even  by  Locke ;  it  has  been 
defined  as  '  a  conscious  process  of  recalling  past  oc- 
currences, but  without  the  full  and  varied  reference 
to  particular  things  which  characterises  recollection. ' ' 
— We  explain  Reminiscence  as  no  function  of  the  brain, 
but  as  the  '  memory  of  the  soul  '  which  speaks  through 
our  intuitions,  and  gives  us,  among  other  things,  the 
consciousness  at  times  that 

'  The  skirts  of  a  forgotten  life  are  trailing  at  our  side,' 
and  that  this  one  earth -life  is  but 

1  A  sleep  and  a  forgetting, 

The  soul  that  rises  with  us  our  life  star 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  cometh  from  afar.' 

Then  I  would  remind  you  that  the  fact  of  our  not 
remembering  the  occurrence  of  past  events,  is  not  a 
proof  that  they  have  never  happened.  How  many  of 
us  remember  all  the  events  of  our  childhood,  a  stage 
of  this  present  life,  which  we  have  assuredly  passed 
through,  and  which  helped  to  bring  us  up  to  our  present 
stage  of  evolution?  Then  we  have  before  us  con- 
stantly the  spectacle  of  loss  of  memory  in  old  people, 
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who  even  forget  the  recent  events  of  a  day  before, — 
yet  we  do  not  say  that  they  have  not  lived  through 
those  events  because  their  physical  brain  is  so  dis- 
organised that  they  cannot  remember.  Nor  does 
such  forgetfulness  trouble  us,  for  we  argue  that  mem- 
ory is  nought  and/  the  character  is  all. — We  are,  in  our- 
selves, th'e  result  of  the  lives  we  have  lived. — So,  in 
reincarnation,  we  teach  that  the  spiritual  outcome  of 
the  life,  i.e.,  the  character,  is  that  which  endures  and 
evolves  to  further  stages  of  perfection, — and  the  mem- 
ory, that  which  would  often  be  an  impediment  to  pro- 
gress, perishes  with  the  body.  ' 

Gwen  listened  mutely  to  the  ready  answer,  a  sense 
of  helplessness  stealing  over  her  as  she  realised  that 
the  lecturer  would  not  be  non-plussed. 

When  the  last  word  had  been  said,  and  the  audience 
rose  to  go,  many  among  them  went  forward  to  shake 
hands  with  the  lecturer,  and  thank  him,  or  give  him, 
briefly,  their  opinions.  Miss  Randolf  was  among  the 
former,  and  as  she  moved  gracefully  forward,  Gwen 
followed  her,  impelled  by  that  new  fear. 

She  waited  on  the  outskirts  of  the  little  crowd,  but 
her  turn  came  at  last. — The  man  had1  unconsciously 
watched  her  during  the  afternoon,  and  had  noticed  her 
approach,  and  now  as  soon  as  possible,  he  moved  to- 
wards her  and  held  out  his  hand,  holding  hers  in  a 
strong,  retaining  grasp  while  he  finished  his  brief 
speech  with  a  questioning  clergyman.  Then  he  turned 
to  Gwen  and  looked  down  kindly  into  her  white  face. 

What    is    it?  "    he   said,    "  what   do   you   wish   to 
say  ? ' ' 

Her  beautiful  eyes  were  full  of  distress,  and  her 
voice  was  husky  as  she  answered  in  a  low  tone — 

"  My  father  is  dead — and  I — want  him — if  your 
theory  of  reincarnation  is  true  shall  I  ever  meet  him 
again?" 

The  man  had  children  of  his  own,  and  for  a  moment 
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he  did  not  reply,  then  he  pressed  her  hand  kindly  and 
said — 

"  According  to  our  teaching — yes.  We  do  not, 
except  in  rare  cases,  believe  in  the  immediate  reincar- 
nation of  the  soul,  but  are  taught  that  between  each 
earth  life  there  is  a  period  of  rest,  in  the  Heaven  world, 
where  the  soul  assimilates  the  experiences  of  its  past 
life  and  develops  the  faculties  whose  latency  have  been 
indicated  by  effort  and  aspiration.  And  there  the  soul 
is  surrounded  by  the  forms  of  the  loved  ones  of  earth, 
and  enjoys  communion  with  them  to  the  extent  of  the 
mutual  sympathy,  and  power  to  respond  between 
them. ' ' 

Here  some  one  else  now  came  forward  and  sued 
for  attention,  and  with  a  final  handshake  the  lecturer 
turned  from  Gwen,  after  urgently  advising  her  to 
study  their  teaching  and  judge  for  herself  of  its  worth. 

She  did  not  answer,  but,  going  back  to  Miss  Ran- 
dolf,  followed  her  out  and  home,  feeling  as  if  the 
whole  world  were  tottering  at  its  base,  because  her 
former  theory  of  lite  was  shaken  from  its  foundation. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

"A    MODEST    AMBITION." 

Gwen's  joy  at  seeing  Marion  and  Philip  that  night 
was  tempered  by  the  memory  of  that  "shaken  fou  i- 
dation. " — She  did  not  hide  from  herself  that  she 
loved  them  very  much,  and  the  thought  that  the  dear 
identity  of  either  might  be  lost  to  her,  through  death, 
brought  intolerable  pain. 

She  glanced  across  the  dinner  table  at  the  grave 
strong  face  of  Philip,  who  sat  opposite  her. — Suppos- 
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ing  he  were  to  die,  she  thought,  but  the  mere  sugges- 
tion shook  her  heart  so  painfully  that  she  dismissed 
it  hastily. 

"Where  are  the  little  girl's  fancies  flitting?"  said 
Sir  Joseph,  merrily,  at  this  point. — He  had  addressed 
Gwen  three  times  without  getting  any  response. 

Even  this  time  he  did  not,  and  all  eyes  turned  in 
amused  enquiry  upon  the  girl,  who  was  gazing  ab- 
sently into  a  bowJ  of  violets  in  front  of  her. 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  her  unconsciousness, 
and  as  she  lifted  her  eyes  at  the  sound,  her  face  crim- 
soned on  finding  herself  the  object  of  it,  and  she  be- 
came instantly  all  protestation  and  apology. 

"Yes,  I'll  excuse  you,  my  dear,  on  condition  that 
you  tell  me  where  your  thoughts  were,"  said  Sir 
Joseph,  teasingly. 

Gwen  threw  him  a  laughing  glance. 

"With  Plato  and  his  ilk,"  she  answered,  promptly, 
"and  the  philosophical  pills  they  compounded  for  us." 

"Plato!"  ejaculated  Sir  Joseph,  with  a  horrified 
air,  "  whatever  have  you  to  do  with  him,  child?" 
Allow  me  to  bring  your  attention  back  to  your  own 
'  plate-oh  '  or  we  shall  have  to  be  getting  some  pills 
of  another  sort  compounded  for  you." 

Lady  Caxton  put  up  her  hands — 

"  Oh!  Gwen,  why  did  you  give  him  the  chance?" 
she  said  reproachfully,  "  nothing  delights  him  so  much 
as  the  opportunity  to  make  a  bad  pun." 

"Tush,  tush,  my  dear,"  said  Sir  Joseph,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  "don't  teach  the  child  to  be  so 
undutiful. — She  no  doubt  looks  forward  now  to  find- 
ing pleasure,  herself,  in  giving  her  husband  any  oppor- 
tunities to  air  his  little  bits  of  wit.  Isn't  that  what  you 
mean  to  do,  Miss  Gwen?" 

"  I  never  think  about  it,"  said  Gwen,  "  I  expect  if 
I  had  a  husband  I  would  let  him  do  just  what  he 
liked  as  long  as  he  let  me  do  the  same. — But  I  am 
never  going  to  marry." 
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Sir  Joseph   roared. 

"You  are  not?"  he  said,  "  I  never  heard  of  a  girl 
yet  who  was. — May  I  ask  what  you  are  going  to  do?" 

Gwen's   eyes   sparkled   with   fun. 

"  I  don't  quite  know  what  I  am  going  to  do  "  ;  she 
replied,  gravely,  "  I  have  two  or  three  projects  in  my 
mind,  but  I  think  I  shall  write  books — great,  wonder- 
ful, powerful  novels,  that  will  bring  the  world  to  my 
feet." 

They  all  laughed  at  her  modest  ambition,  then  Philip 
asked  if,  in  the  day  of  her  fame,  she  would  acknow- 
ledge her  old  friends  when  she  met  them  in  the  street. 

"  I  haven't  considered  that, — but  probably  I  shall 
just  look  at  you  de  haut  en  bas  and  pass  by  on  the 
other  side." 

"Are  you  going  to  write  novels  with  a  purpose?" 
enquired  Marion. 

"  Oh!  yes,"  answered  Gwen,  seriously,  "  their  pur- 
pose will  be  to  confound  the  scientists  and  philoso- 
phers of  the  ages  past  and  present  and  to  show  that 
out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  (in  philosophy)  the  truth 
can  be  best  delivered." 

"The  world  will  owe  you  a  great  debt,"  said  Philip, 
in  a  tone  of  deference. 

"  Yes,  won't  it?  But  I  shall  be  quite  repaid  if  I  can 
enlighten  the  darkness  of  my  poor  fellow  men." 

"Oh!  well,"  said  Sir  Joseph,  "I  suppose  you  will 
have  mission  enough  without  undertaking  that  of 
matrimony. " 

"  Indeed,  she  will,"  said  his  wife. 

Then  they  all  plied  Gwen  with  questions  and  gave 
her  suggestions  about  her  plots,  and  she  played  her 
part,  and  kept  them  amused  at  her  audacity  till  din- 
ner was  over. 

"I  should  like  to  suggest  one  thing,"  said  Miss 
Randolf,  when  her  turn  came,  "and  that  is  that  when 
you  want  to  promulgate  any  special  moral  precept 
you  do  it  by  the  medium  of  one  of  your  characters 
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who  has  a  pretty  high  social  status — for  just  as  in  real 
life  an  exalted  personage  can  set  a  '  moral  fashion,' 
so  do  books,  in  proportion  to  the  rank  ot  a  hero  or 
heroine  who  starts  it." 

That  remark  created  a  warm  discussion,  but  the 
lady  maintained  her  ground. 

"You  are  not  a  woman,"  she  said,  in  answer  to 
Philip's  objection  to  that  poor  ideal  of  human  nature — 
"and  have  never  tried'  to  wake  up  other  women's 
consciences  perhaps  over  social  reform,  or  work  of 
any  kind  tor  the  benefit  of  their  less  fortunate  sis- 
ters. If  you  had  you  would  find  that  to  enlist  their 
sympathy  and  help  you  would  have  to  be  able  to  show 
them  that  your  'committee'  consisted  of  people  whose 
social  prestige  made  the  association  with  them  desir- 
able," she  concluded  with  fine  scorn. 

"  And  yet  Jesus  Christ  was  a  Carpenter,"  mur- 
mured Marion,  softly. 

"  Oh!  but  Agatha,  all  the  world  is  not  like  that,  ' 
said  Lady  Caxton — "although  I  must  say  that  you 
have  had  a  bad  experience  at  some  of  your  'reform' 
functions ;  you  seem  to  get  hold  of  a  good'  many  snobs, 
dear." 

Agatha  smiled  rather  pathetically. 
'  Yes,"  she  said,  "  and  isn't  it  pitiful  to  see  how 
afraid  they  are,  when  they  are  talking  with  the  poor 
people,  lest  they  should  be  condescending  more  than 
is  compatible  with  their  dignity? — They  never  do  any 
real  good, — except  with  their  money." 

"  What  really  is  a  snob?"  asked  Gwen. 

"  She  is  after  information  for  her  '  wonderful 
books,'  "  said  Sir  Joseph. — "A  snob,  my  dear,  is  one 
who  considers  that  he  should  be  esteemed  tor  what  he 
has,  and  not  for  what  he  is,  and  so  he  is  never  es- 
teemed at  all." 

"Our  distinguishing  method  is  an  atrocious  one 
altogether,1'  said  Miss  Randolf,  warmly,  We  should 
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tolerate  but  one  aristocracy — that  of  intellect  and  moral 
worth. ' ' 

Lady  Caxton  rose  to  her  feet  with  an  expression  of 
alarm  on  her  face. 

"Oh!"  she  said,  "we  have  started  Agatha  on  a 
socialistic,  anarchistic  strain,  and  there  is  nothing  for 
us  but  to  flee," — and  waving  her  hand  to  her  sister 
she  hurriedly  led  the  way  to  the  drawing  room,  whither 
the  others  laughingly  followed. 

'  What  have  you  been  doing  all  this  time  in  town?" 
asked  Philip  later  in  the  evening,  when  his  opportunity 
came  for  a  tete-a-tete  with  Gwen. 

'  Just  frivoling  most  of  the  time,  and  in  the  rest 
wondering  how  anyone  can  dare  to  frivol  at  all,  when 
life  is  so  hard  for  the  working  class — or  rather  the 
class  that  can't  get  work." 

"Ah!  has  Miss  Randolf  been  taking  you  about  to 
see  that?" 

'  Yes, — and  it  has  prepared  me  to  take  at  least  an 
intelligent  interest  in  anybody's  socialistic  work. — 1 
am  ashamed  of  myself  to  think  that  I  have  lived  so 
long  without  becoming  a  social  reformer  myself." 

Philip  laughed.  ."That  sounds  promising. — It  is 
never  too  late  to  begin,  will  you  share  my  platform 
with  me  on  Friday  night?  I  am  going  to  address  a 
meeting  of  working  men  at  Light  Square." 

"  No, — your  presence  would  make  me  nervous,  I 
must  wait  till  I  am  more  used  to  public  speaking  be- 
fore I  share  your  platform, — besides,  I  don't  under- 
stand your  position  enough  to  refute  your  statements, 
— are  you  a  rabid  socialist?" 

"  I  hope  not. — Perhaps  you  might  have  called  me 
such  some  years  ago,  but  I  nave  had  opportunities 
since  of  testing  my  theories,  and  consequently  have 
modified  my  attitude  somewhat." 

"I  see — whereas  before  you  were  an  agitator,  now, 
I  suppose,  you  have  become  a  cogitator. " 

"  That's  something  like  it,  and  the  result  is   that  I 
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should  advise  anyone,  who  wishes  to  become  a  reform- 
er, to  cogitate  well  before  they  begin  to  agitate  at  all. ' ' 

"I  shall  take  your  advice  to  heart,"  said  Gwen — 
then  she  told  him  where  she  had  been  that  afternoon. 

He  looked  decidedly  perturbed  on  hearing  it,  and 
glanced  across  at  Miss  Randolf  with  a  little  frown  un- 
consciously wrinkling  his  brow.  Then  he  regarded 
Gxven  somewhat  anxiously. 

Hers  was  the  artistic  temperament  which  might  be 
fatally  attracted  by  that  particular  mystical  school  of 
thought ;  and  how  easily  could  the  delicate  balance 
of  her  fine  perceptions  and  trained  faculty  lor  analysis 
be  lost,  if  once  she  gave  her  mind1  over  to  the  domin- 
ion of  mysticism. 

"Some  of  their  theories  are  helpful,"  he  said,  grave- 
ly, "  and  their  elucidation  of  the  esoteric  teaching  of 
the  East  is  interesting,  but  the  authority  adduced  for 
some  of  their  statements  is  quite  untenable." 

But  Gwen  looked  doubtful. —  '  Their  '  Karma  '  the- 
ory is  the  most  just  one  I  have  heard,"  she  said. — 
"Don't  you  think  it  helps  one — to  consider  this  life  the 
result  of  the  past?" 

'  Yes,  I  do,  but  the  universe  is  wide  and  we  have  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  we  have  lived  on  this  identical 
planet  before ;  such  conclusions  can  only  be  specula- 
tive. ' ' 

But  Gwen  was  remembering  how  the  lecturer  would 
not  be  non-plussed  that  afternoon,  and  her  faith  in  Lhe 
reliability  of  Philip's  judgment  suffered  doubt;  so  al- 
though he  urged  her  to  leave  that  new  and  startling 
philosophy  alone,  until  she  went  back  to  Larraweira, 
and  could  investigate  the  validity  of  its  tenets  with 
him,  she  could  not  promise  to  wait,  for  she  felt  that 
he  had  come  to  shut  her  stable  door  when  the  steed  had 
flown. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

"  JUBILEE    WEEK." 

That  week  was  Diamond  Jubilee  week,  and  the  spirit 
of  rejoicing  which  animated  the  British  people  over 
the  continued  sway  of  the  great  Mother-Queen,  was  as 
strong  in  the  Australian  section  of  the  empire  as  it 
was  in  England  herself. 

Sir  Joseph  Caxton  was  loyal  to  the  core,  and  had 
any  of  his  guests  or  members  of  his  household  cherished 
a  lukewarmness  of  interest  for  the  local  functions  in 
connection  with  these  Jubilee  celebrations,  they  must 
have  been  fired  by  the  warmth  and  vigour  of  his  whole- 
hearted enthusiasm.  . 

Therefore,  when  the  great  day  came,  they  all  started 
for  the  city  in  the  proper  spirit,  and  satisfied  even 
Sir  Joseph,  in  their  reciprocity  of  his  sentiments,  at 
the  big  morning  demonstration  at  Montefiore  Hill ; 
and  when  night  came  they  were  as  eager  as  he  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem,  which, 
tor  the  moment,  was  to  fuse  all  British  hearts  into 
one,  when  their  beloved  Sovereign  reached  St.  Paul's; 
where  she  was  to  give  thanks  for  her  life  to  the  "An- 
cient of  Days." 

Long  before  the  time  came  when  the  signal  was  to 
be  flashed  simultaneously  all  over  the  Empire,  the 
Adelaide  streets  were  thronged  with  a  dense  crowd  of 
at  least  temporarily  loyal  subjects,  all  eager  to  join  in 
the  national  thanks-giving. 

From  far  and  near  they  had  journeyed  into  the  City 
and,  after  strolling  about  to  view  the  illuminations, 
they  crowded  into  King  William  Street,  trying  to  get 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  Town  Hall,  from  whence 
the  Mayor  was  to  announce  when  the  message  had 
come. — By  half-past  eight,  King  William  Street,  from 
Victoria  Square  to  Government  House,  was  a  moving 
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human  mass,  while  Rundle  and  Hindley  Streets  still 
held  a  surging  throng  which  struggled  also  towards 
that  one  desired  goal. 

From  her  seat  in  Sir  Joseph's  carriage,  Gwen  looked 
d'own  on  the  sea  of  upturned  faces,  as  they  patiently 
watched  the  hands  of  the  Post  Office  clock.  It  was 
such  a  totally  good-humoured  crowd ; — all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  met,  for  the  nonce,  in  the  perfect  sym- 
pathy of  a  common  interest,  in  which  all  memory  of  the 
bitterness  of  class  distinctions,  of  success  and  struggle, 
of  poverty  and  wealth,  was  lost  in  the  one  absorbing 
theme  that  filled  their  thought. 

As  Gwen  looked  down  upon  them,  suddenly  a  great 
flood  of  tenderness  swept  her  Self  out  of  sight. — The 
Mystery  of  Union,  of  Universal  brotherhood,  of  the 
common  bond1  of  our  common  human  life  was  stirring 
in  her  heart,  and  seeking  for  recognition  in  a  guise 
she  had  never  perceived  before. 

In  one  of  those  flashes  of  realisation  which  come  in 
great  moments  she  saw  her  life  as  not  her  own  pos- 
session, but  as  a  vital  part  of  a  vast  life — a  tiny  atom 
of  a  great  whole,  to  which  she  owed  her  love  and 
strength. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Philip,  who  had  been  standing 
close  to  the  carriage  and  watching  her  expressive  face, 
"do  you  feel  the  crowd?" 

"Oh!  yes,"  she  answered,  in  a  tense  whisper,  "isn't 
it  wonderful." 

He  smiled  sympathetically,  and  just  then  the  bells 
began  to  ring,  as  the  Mayor  stepped  forward  and  an- 
nounced that  the  message  had  come  from  England, 
saying  that  the  beloved  Sovereign  had  arrived  at  St. 
Paul's. 

Then  instantly  the  band  from  the  Town  Hall  balcony 
started  the  National  Anthem,  and  the  strains  were 
taken  up  by  thousands  from  one  end  of  the  City  to 
the  other,  while  the  great  national  heart  of  the  chil- 
dren of  that  great  Southern  part  of  the  Empire  beat 
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tumultuously  in  a  spasm  of  pure  emotion,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  it  was  content  simply  to  feel  without 
asking;  to  understand. 

Gwen  tried  in  vain,  as  did  many  more  in  the  little 
"Queenly  City,"  that  night  to  join  in  the  people's 
prayer  for  the  Mother-Queen — but  no  words  would 
come, — the  great  wave  of  feeling  had  robbed  her  of 
the  power  to  speak,  so  she  could1  only  add  her  peti- 
tion dumbly,  while  her  being  thrilled  with  a  strange, 
never-to-be-forgotten  ecstasy  of  momentary,  absolute 
union  with  her  fellow  men. 

She  was  very  silent  all  the  way  home,  with  her  heart 
full  of  that  new  wonderful  sense  of  unity.  It  helped 
one  to  realise  that  there  were  heights  of  bliss  conceiv- 
able for  those  who  could  "lose  themselves  in  the 
Whole." 

The  others  rallied  her  on  her  quietness  afterwards, 
when  they  all  sat  round  the  drawing  room  fire,  and 
asked  if  she  were  tired. 

"Crowds  are  very  tiring,"  said  Miss  Randolf — "but 
they  are  so  instructive — especially  when  they  are  ani- 
mated by  a  common  impulse — because  the  common 
impulse  must  subtly  lead  to  some  conception  of  the 
solidarity  of  man,  and'  when  we  have  once  truly  con- 
ceived that,  there' will  be  an  end  of  the  social  problems 
of  to-day." 

"How's  that?"  asked  Sir  Joseph,  by  means  of 
"drawing  out"  his  sister-in-law,  for  whom  he  had  a 
wholesome  admiration. 

"Oh!"  she  replied,  quickly — "because  men  will 
comprehend  that  they  cannot  snatch  wealth  or  pleasure 
or  ease  at  the  expense  of  their  brother  men,  without 
ultimately  reflecting  the  result  of  their  actions  back 
upon  themselves — don't  you  agree  with  me,  Mr.  Ha- 
ward?" 

"Aren't  crowds  at  all  instructive  when  they  don't 
only  share  a  common  interest?"  queried  Lady  Caxton, 
ruefully,  before  Philip  could  reply — "because  1  don't 
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see  how  we  can  remember  the  solidarity  when  the  En- 
glish cricketers  are  here;  now  how  could  we  be  'solid' 
enough  to  be  just  as  pleased  if  the  Englishmen  won  as 
if  our  own  team  did?" 

"Impossible,"  laughed  Philip — "That  would  require 
a  superhuman  effort,  wouldn't  it? — No,  Lady  Caxton, 
such  greatness  cannot  be  expected  of  us  yet — we  must 
evolve  to  that  lofty  height  by  'slow  degrees  and  more 
and  more. '  ' 

"But  we  must  evolve  to  it,"  said  Miss  Randolf, 
gravely. 

Gwen  turned  to  her  impulsively — "I  wish  you  would 
'instruct'  me  a  little,  with  regard  to  the  crowd  to- 
night ; — why  should  our  hearts  all  go  out  so  to  the 
Queen  to-night,  when,  dear  as  she  is,  she  is  only  one 
good,  noble  woman  among  thousands?" 

"Well,"  replied  Miss  Randolf,  "she  was  the  centre 
of  everyone's  thought." 

"Tut,  tut,"  exclaimed  Sir  Joseph,  "my  dear  child, 
she  is  your  Queen.'" 

"Yes,"  murmured  Gwen,  warily,  "but  this  is  the 
age  of  democracy." 

"Still  the  ideal  of  the  kingly  office  will  always  com- 
mend itself  to  us,  even  when  we  are  outwardly  demo- 
cratic," said  Philip.  "The  question  is,  often,  whether 
we  give  our  homage  to  an  individual  or  an  ideal.  In 
this  case  it  is  both,  which  is  rare." 

Lady  Caxton  rose  hurriedly  and  approached  her  hus- 
band with  an  expression  of  mock  alarm  on  her  face. 

"Joseph,  this  conversation  is  getting  very  unsafe, — 
let  us  go  in  to  supper  and  leave  these  people  to  their 
feast  of  reason. — In  case  they  are  verging  on  disloyalty 
I  had  better  take  you  off,  my  dear. ' ' 

She  led  him  away  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  others, 
while  Miss  Randolf  began  to  lament  that  kings  and 
queens  did  not  live  more  greatly,  and  spoke  of  the 
different  social  systems  which  existed  in  ages  past, 
whose  records  are  contained  in  occult  writings 
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"In  those  old  days  the  kings  were  really  the  fathers 
of  the  people  and  responsible  for  their  well-being," 
she  said,  "and  when  I  think  of  what  I  saw  in  the  East 
End  of  London,  which  is  a  great  blot  in  the  memory  of 
my  trip  to  England,  I  sigh  for  that  'barbaric*  time. 


All  the  time  that  Gwen  could  get  to  herself  for  the 
next  few  days  she  gave  to  studying  some  Theosophic 
books  Miss  Randolf  had  lent  her.  These  opened  up  a 
new  world  of  wonder  and  speculation  to  her,  and  led 
off  also  into  a  by-path  after  the  statistics  of  the  Psychi- 
cal Research  Society.  Absorbed  in  the  latter  she  was 
roused  alternately  to  intuitive  conviction  and  indignant 
repudiation  of  the  possibility  of  knowledge  being  gain- 
ed in  any  supersensuous  way. 

When  in  the  latter  mood,  it  was  in  vain  for  Miss 
Randolf,  to  whom  she  always  warmly  announced  her 
opinion,  to  argue  with  her,  or  to  quote  from  well- 
known,  authentic  witnesses  to  conscious  experiences 
of  clairvoyant  vision,  or  telepathic  or  spiritualistic  com- 
munications, etc. 

"Well,  Gwen,"  said  Miss  Randolf,  one  day,  after 
one  of  these  fruitless  arguments,  "you  have  always 
the  chance  of  proving  for  yourself-as  others  have 
done." 

"How?"   queried   the   girl. 

' '  By  developing  your  own  clairvoyant  faculty ;  yours 
is  the  temperament  that  does  it  most  easily,  and  if  you 
can  go  no  further  than  the  Astral  plane  you  can  at  least 
prove  whether  what  is  written  about  it  is  true, — and 
perhaps  that  will  help  you  to  trust  your  intuition,  when 
it  gives  the  seal  of  truth  to  the  rest  of  the  teaching." 

"How  can  I  do  it?"  asked  Gwen,  with  a  look  of 
sudden  resolution  in  her  eyes. 

Miss  Randolf  explained  the  different  ways  of  de- 
veloping that  faculty  of  "second  sight"  which  is  latent, 
she  said,  in  us  all,  and  before  long  Gwen,  who  was 
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prompt  in  action  when  she  had  once  made  up  her  mind, 
had  arranged  to  enlist  the  aid  of  an  old  clergyman, 
who  was  a  friend  of  Miss  Randolf's,  and  who  had 
developed  several  clairvoyants. 

She  said  nothing  of  this  to  Marion  or  Philip,  arguing 
with  herself  that  as  they  would  probably  be  sceptical, 
it  was  best  to  have  the  wonderful  experience  and  then 
convince  them  by  her  undeniable,  personal  knowledge. 

An  evening  was  fixed  for  this  initiation,  and  as  it 
drew  near,  Gwen  could  think  of  nothing  else ;  there- 
fore, when,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  eventful  day,  she 
went  out  driving  with  Philip,  according  to  a  previous 
promise,  he  found  her  a  most  preoccupied  companion. 

Still  the  hours  were  sweet  that  gave  her  presence 
to  him,  even  if  she  were  in  an  unusually  silent  mood. 

He  took  her  to  the  Art  Gallery,  and  then  through 
the  beautiful  public  gardens  and  out  into  Botanic 
Park,  which  is,  perhaps,  particularly  charming  in  its 
winter  dress. 

The  leaves  had  fallen  from  the  great  avenue  of  plane 
trees,  and  their  network  of  fawn-grey  branches  threw 
a  soft  haze  over  the  walk— only  the  golden  berries  were 
left  on  the  cedar  trees,  but  long  wreaths  ot  yellow  still 
hung  on  the  willows,  and  the  grass  was  blooming  with 
vagrant  flower-heads.  The  air  was  full  of  the  pungent 
scent  of  the  pines  and  the  giant  gums,  and  Philip  and 
Gwen  drew  a  breath  of  pleasure  as  they  sat  down,  on 
one  of  the  wooden  benches,  to  rest. 

"It  smells  a  little  like  Larraweira,  doesn't  it?"  said 
Gwen,  "Oh!  it  is  beautiful!" 

"Very,  shall  you  be  glad  to  go  home,  Gwen?" 

"Yes — for  some  things,  for  others  I  would  rather 
stay  longer  here." 

"We  miss  you,  at  home,  very  much." 

She  smiled.  "I  am  glad  if  you  do — it  will  help  you 
to  understand  how  I  feel  when  you  are  away." 

"How  do  you  feel?" 

There  was  some  note  in  his  voice  that  was  new  to 
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her,  and  his  eyes  made  her  shy.  She  did  not  answer 
for  a  moment  or  two,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
necessity  was  forgotten. 

Suddenly  Philip's  silent  waiting  love  rose  up  in  re- 
volt, and'  clamoured  insistently  for  utterance.  He 
struggled  with  it  a  little,  then  turned  to  the  unsus- 
pecting girl  with  decision  in  his  eyes. 

"Gwen,"  he  said,  speaking  almost  sternly  in  the 
effort  to  speak  quietly,  "I  want  to  tell  you  something." 

Then  came  a  near  sound  of  clattering  horses'  hoofs, 
which  made  them  both  look  up,  as  at  that  instant, 
round  the  corner  where  they  sat  in  the  shade,  came 
a  party  of  riders.  The  man  nearest  them  had  a  beau- 
tiful restive  horse,  and  as  it  came  suddenly  upon  them, 
Gwen's  parasol,  which  she  had  dropped  still  open  at 
her  feet,  made  the  creature  rear  and  shy  and  prance 
about  with  its  front  legs  in  the  air. 

The  rider  glanced  down  at  the  parasol  with  a  frown, 
and  in  doing  so  encountered  two  startled  eyes  which 
looked  up  at  him  from  a  girl's  white  face. 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  then  a  flash  in  his 
eyes,  while  his  face  went  as  white  as  hers,  and  he 
gravely  lifted  his  hat. 

It  was  Dr.  Downess,  and  in  an  instant  he  had 
spurred  on  his  horse,  venting  on  it  the  agitation  that 
the  unexpected  encounter  had  caused. 

But  Gwen  had  no  means  of  hiding  hers,  and  it  was 
cruelly  evident  enough  to  Philip,  though  he  kept  her 
from  knowing  that  by  talking  in  a  desultory  way,  of 
commonplace  things,  till  she  had  recovered  herself. 

But  in  that  tiny  space  of  time  a  gulf  had  yawned 
between  them,  and  Philip's  interrupted  speech  was  left 
unfinished.  He  had  interpreted  the  signs  of  Gwen's 
agitation  as  a  confirmation  of  his  fear,  that  she  cared 
for  a  man  whom  she  could  not  respect,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  speaking  of  his  own  love  receded  with  that 
conviction. 

He  took  her  back  through  the  Gardens  to  where  his 
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buggy  was  waiting  outside  the  gates.  -  He  talked 
quietly  all  the  way  to  give  her  more  time  to  regain 
her  composure,  but  for  him  the  glamour  had  gone 
from  the  sunshine,  and  the  glory  from  the  flowers. 
—After  all  this  world  was  but  a  barren  place,  where 
only  work  was  certain,  and  love,  truly,  a  "will-o'-thf- 
wisp." 

Meanwhile  Gwen's  heart  was  going  out  to  him  with 
a  deeper  sense  of  gratitude,  and  some  other  feeling 
that  was  undefined. — How  different  he  was — somehow 
— to  that  other  man  !  How  kind  and  true  and  strong. 
She  had  been  terribly  upset  at  the  sight  of  Dr.  Dow- 
ness  ;  it  was  the  first  time  she  had  seen  him  at  all 
since — that  dreadful  day.  She  hoped  Mr.  Haward 
did  not  know  that  Dr.  Downess  had  ever  loved  her. 
She  shivered  as'  she  wondered  how  she  could  ever  have 
thought  that  she  might  love  the  doctor,  and  as  Philip 
tucked  the  trap  rug  warmly  round  her  another  thrill 
of  gratitude  and  of  that  other  undefinable  feeling  went 
out  to  him,  and  she  turned  to  thank  him  with  uncon- 
sciously eloquent  eyes. 

But  the  blind,  blinding  god  kept  him  from  seeing 
that,  and  he  drove  home  with  a  face  sternly  set. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

"  I- IRE    PICTURES." 

Next  Sunday  evening,  when  the  others  had  gone  to 
church,  Owen  sat  down  on  the  rug  at  Marion's  feet 
before  the  fire,  in  the  Caxton  drawing  room,  with  an 
unhappy  sense  that  the  universe  was  out  of  tune. 

Marion  was  reading,  but  Owen  could  do  nothing  but 
gaze  idly  into  the  depths  of  the  fire,  and  wonder  whe- 
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ther  the  comparatively  harmonious  relations  that  had 
characterised  her  intercourse  with  Philip  hitherto,  were 
not  as  the  untrustworthy  stuff  of  some  transient  dream. 

A  most  disturbing  thing  had  happened !  Philip  had 
been  angry  with  her  since  yesterday  night!  And  al- 
though he  was  outwardly  courteous  and  kind,  she 
still  felt  that  she  was  under  the  bann  of  his  grave  dis- 
approval. 

"It  wasn't  fair,"  she  insisted,  "that  he  should  have 
been  so  angry."  And  because  it  seemed  so  unfair  she 
had  grown  angry  too,  and  had  answered  him  back  in 
a  way  that  had  hurt  him,  she  knew. 

And  ever  since  there  had  been  a  nasty,  burning  lump 
in  her  throat,  and  a  dreary  sense  that  life  wasn't  worth 
living  at  all.  , 

It  wasn't  fair  of  any  man  to  make  you  feel  like  that, 
and  just  because  you  wanted  to  be  independent,  and 
find  out  things  for  yourself.  And  besides,  he  had  talked 
to  her  almost  as  though  she  were  a  child. 

It  had  all  come  about  through  his  asking  her  to  go 
to  a  certain  church  with  him  that  morning,  and  her 
reply  that  she  could  not,  because  of  having  promised 
Miss  Randolf  to  go  and  hear  the  lecturer  of  the  other 
day  address  the  members  of  the  local  Theosophical 
Society. — He  had  disapproved  of  that,  but  had  talked 
kindly  about  it  and  then  asked  her  not  to  go  any  more. 
Then  she  opened  her  heart,  and  told  him  of  her  read- 
ing that  week,  and  how  it  had  made  her  feel  that  she 
must  know  more  of  the  teaching,  since  she  knew  so 
much,  and  how  she  had  decided  to  develop  her  psychic 
faculties,  so  that  she  could  test  things  for  herself,  and 
to  that  end  had  gone,  the  day  before,  to  the  old  clergy- 
man who  had  tried  to  mesmerise  her. 

At  that  Philip  grew  extremely  angry,  and  talked  in- 
dignantly about  the  "want  of  principle"  of  that  really 
good  old  man ;  and  then  he  had  told  her,  very  author- 
itatively, that  she  must  never  go  again,  and  never  let 
anyone  try  to  mesmerise  her. 
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"But  I  must,"  Gwen  replied,  "I  have  promised  to 
go  to-morrow." 

Then  he  was  angry  again,  and  said  it  was  quite  time 
she  went  home  to  Larraweira,  and  that  he  had  the 
authority  as  her  legal  guardian  and  trustee,  to  forbid 
her  imperilling  the  control  of  her  will  in  that  foolhardy 
way. 

And  Gwen,  who  had  grown  half  frightened  by  this 
time,  had  answered  naughtily,  "Pooh!  I  don't  believe 
you  have, — and  I  am  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of 
myself." 

"And  I  assure  you  that  I  am  quite  capable  of  seeing 
to  it  that  you  do,1'  Philip  replied,  with  a  sternly  de- 
termined air.  Then  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  told  her 
quietly  again  why  he  disapproved  of  mesmerism ; 
calmly  forbade  her  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it — 
and1  then  left  her  to  her  most  disquieting  reflections. 

And  each  time  that  she  had  seen  him  since,  during 
the  rest  of  the  day,  he  had  looked  so  severe  that  she 
had  not  dared  to  approach  him  in  the  old  free,  fearless 
way. 

She  wished  she  had  not  answered  him  so  horridly, 
when  after  all  he  was  only  anxious  for  her  good. — She 
had  made  up  her  mind  in  the  afternoon  to  go  and  beg 
his  pardon, — but  when  she  went  to  look  tor  him  she 
had  found  him  absorbed  in  what  appeared  to  be  a 
serious  conversation  with  Miss  Randolf. — Somehow 
that  sight  had  taken  away  her  desire  to  humble  her- 
self,— and  when  a  little  later  Miss  Randolf  came  to  her 
room,  and  told  her  that  she  had  been  thinking  over 
their  plan  to  go  to  old  Mr.  Kann  the  next  day,  and 
had  decided  that  perhaps  it  was  best  for  Gwen  not 
to  submit  herself  to  mesmerism  just  yet,  Gwen  im- 
mediately divined  the  truth,  that  Philip  had  been  in- 
fluencing the  lady  to  that  decision ;  and  her  unreason- 
able, ungrateful  wrath  rose  again  at  the  thought. 

She  told  Miss  Randolf  that  she  did  not  agree  with 
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her,  and  still  interned  to  go,  as  arranged,  the  next 
day. 

And  all  desire  to  apologise  to  Philip  had  fled  for 
several  hours ; — but  now,  when  with  the  others  he  had 
gone  to  church,  and  she  was  sitting  alone  with  Marion, 
it  came  back  with  horrible  persistence. 

In  the  glowing  depths  of  the  fire  her  thoughts  traced, 
resistlessly,  all  that  part  of  her  life  that  was  linked 
with  Philip ; — back  over  the  past  they  went  to  the  day 
of  her  first  meeting  with  him, — then  through  the  time 
that  followed,  when  her  father  was  entering  the  valley 
of  Shadow,  and  Philip  and  Marion  stood  beside  her, 
in  strong,  loving  helpfulness,  till  she  had  learnt  to  face 
her  sorrow  and  stand  alone. 

The  fire  pictures  were  burning  into  her  heart  now, 
and  melting  all  hardness  away, — could  anger  or  petty 
pride — or  worse  still  that  hint  of  a  jealous  feeling — 
live  before  that  memory?— She  threw  her  arms  across 
Marion's  knee  and  put  her  head  down  on  it,  looking  at 
the  fire,  with  eyes  that  were  softened  with  tears. 

Was  it  possible  that  she  could  ever  resent  anything 
that  either  of  those  two  people  might  do  or  say  to 
her, — that,  only  yesterday,  she  had  hurt  Philip  by  her 
hot  resentment  of  his  disapproval? 

In  the  leaping  lambent  flames  she  saw  his  face,  as  it 
had  looked  when  she  told  him-  that  he  had  no  authority 
to  control  her,  and  that  she  could  take  care  of  herself. 
— She  made  a  restless  movement  of  distress,  and 
looked  up  at  the  clock,  to  see  how  long  she  must  wait 
before  she  could  tell  him  how  sorry  she  was  that  she 
had  said  that. 

She  hoped  that  Miss  Randolf  would  not  want  to 
talk  to  him  all  the  rest  of  the  evening, — and  just  here 
a  face  in  the  fire,  moulded  with  vivid  imagery,  looked 
out  at  her,  illumined  with  the  love  that  she  had  sur- 
prised the  other  night,  in  Miss  Randolf's  eyes,  as  she 
regarded  Philip. 

Gwen    buried    her    eyes    in    Marion's    lap,    shrinking 
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from  that  sight,  and  the  pain  it  sent  through  her,  chid- 
ing herself  that  she  minded,  and  unconscious,  as  yet, 
th.-it  in  that  "furnace  of  pain"  she  was  learning  to  know 
her  own  heart. 

"What  are  you  thinking  about,  dearie?"  asked  Mar- 
ion, putting  down  her  book. 

Gwen  looked  up  and  smiled  with  a  quivering  face — 
"Thinking  about  the  people  I  love,"  she  said. 

"Well,  does  that  make  you  sad?"  said  iviarion,  not- 
ing the  sorrowful  lines  round  the  sensitive  mouth. 

"It  should  not,  should  it?  But  you  know  it  oc- 
casionally happens  that  a  barrier  comes  between  you 
and  some  one  you  Jove,  then  you  can't  help  being  sad 
sometimes. " 

Marion  looked  down  at  her  and  sighed — her  surmise 
about  Dr.  Downess  returning  with  unwelcome  assur- 
ance. 

"Has  that  happened  to  you,  dear?"  she  asked, 
gently. 

"Yes,"  said  Gwen,  slowly,  "but  I  don't  want  to 
talk  about  it,  Marie." 

Philip  was  not  with  the  others  when  they  returned, 
he  had  been  waylaid  by  some  man  who  wanted  his 
advice,  so  he  would  not  be  in  yet,  they  said. 

Gwen  sighed  inwardly  on  hearing  it,  and  thought  of 
the  long  hours  of  another  night  which  must  elapse  be- 
fore she  could  have  a  settling  up  with  him,  and  get 
back  into  the  old  happy  relationship — at  least  nearly 
there, — just  one  little  feeling  was  in  the  way. — Real- 
ising that,  she  looked  across  at  Miss  Randolf  and  con- 
sidered her  expression. — It  was  certainly  a  happy  one. 
She  was  studying  fire  pictures,  too,  and  apparently 
they  were  comforting  ones,  for  her  eyes  were  aglow 
with  a  soft,  tenderly  peaceful  light,  which  must  have 
come,  surely,  from  the  consciousness  that  she  was 
hedged  about  with  some  certain  joy. 
Gwen  suddenly  sprang  up. 
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"Good-night,  everybody,"  she  said,  "I  am  so  sleepy 
that  I  am  going  to  bed." 

Once  in  her  room,  she  walked  up  and  down,  tever- 
ishly,  for  some  time,  then  dropping  on  the  hearthrug, 
communed  with  her  own  fire,  in  a  spirit  variating  be- 
tween contrition  and  self-justification. 

"I  hate  myself  when  I  feel  how  ungrateful  he  must 
think  me,"  she  said  at  last,  aloud,  "but  he  wasn't  fair 
to  me, — it  is  not  'curiosity'  or  'foolhardiness'  that 
makes  me  want  to  investigate  the  things  he  would 
keep  me  from  ; — he  ought  to  have  more  faith  in  my 
sincerity." 

After  a  while  she  rose  and  fetched  her  writing  ma- 
terials— 

"I  suppose,  now,  I  had  better  just  scribble  a  note 
and  tell  him  I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  reluctantly. 

She  began  to  write,  but  came  to  a  full  stop  after  the 
first  few  words ;  pride,  and  Miss  Randolf ,  and  self-jus- 
tification coming  unpleasantly  in  the  way  of  facile  ex- 
pression.— But  conscience  and  the  fire  pictures  kept 
persistently  showing  again  Philip's  grieved,  stern  face 
when  she  "answered  him  back"  in  that  naughty  way, 
so  at  last  the  pen  was  taken  up  once  more. 

"Well,  I'll  send  him  a  rhyming  letter,  like  I  used 
to  the  school  girls,  and  father  sometimes, — it  is  so 
much  easier  to  apologise,  and  say  some  things  in 
rhyme." 

She  began  to  write,  and  finally  the  serious,  contrite 
mood  supervened  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 

"Dear   Mr.    Haward — 

Ever  since  you  talked  to  me  yesterday  night, 

My  conscience  hath    pricked    with  scarcely  respite. 

1  hurt  you  in  some  unforgiveable  way, 

And  that  knowledge  a-worrieth  me  all  through  the  day. 

You  were  grieved,  too,  this  morning,  I  know,  when  1  went 

(Though  you  telt  me  not) — and  followed  my  bent 

Into  regions  of  thought,  where  I  had  no  guide 

Visible,   tangible,   by   my   side  ? 
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But  just    a    small  spark   of  the  God  within, 

And  a  hopeful  conviction  that  "Truth  must  win." 

Well — I'm   "headstrong-  and  foolish  and  young-,"   all,  you 

say ; 

But  not  given  with  "edged  tools"  and  ''fire"  to  "play," 
Though  you  think   it ; — so  try  to  be  fair  and  just  see 
The  honest  and  serious,  if    quite  nasty,  me. 
Understand    and    forgive.      If    I    could    be    content 
To  accept  what  I  see,  and  not  ask  what  was  meant 
By  the  facts  that  perplex,  and  that  will  contradict 
The  very   same  truths  they're  supposed    to    dejiict  — 
1   should  be  much  nicer  to   speak    to,  I  know, 
But  since  I  am  what  I  am,  did  not  God  make  me  so? 
Yours   quite  humbly   (if  you   will   only  believe   it), 

GWENELLYN." 

\\  hen  this  was  finished,  (iwen  opened  the  door,  and 
going  to  the  head  of  the  staircase  listened  cautiously 
for  signs  from  below.  They  were  evidently  all  still 
downstairs,  and  apparently  were  having  an  animated 
discussion,  judging  from  the  sounds, — and  yes,  that 
certainly  was  Mr.  Haward's  voice. — So  having  assured 
herself  that  Philip  was  down  there,  she  made  a  soft, 
breathless  rush  for  his  room,  lett  the  letter  in  a  prom- 
inent place,  and  flew  silently  back  to  her  own  room. 

It  was  well  that  it  reached  its  destination  that  night 
— where  it  more  than  did  its  work — for  the  morning 
found  Gwen  writhing  in  regret  that  she  had  written 
it,  and  very  disinclined  to  meet  Philip  and  talk  it  out. 

So  she  went  down  purposely  a  little  late  to  break- 
fast, hoping  that  he  might  have  had  some  urgent  call 
to  take  him  out  early. 

But  no,  there  he  was,  and  their  eyes  met  as  she  open- 
ed the  door. — She  tried  very  hard  to  give  her  usual  un- 
concerned greeting,  and  confined  her  attention  entirely 
to  Lady  Caxton  during  breakfast  time — but  all  the 
while  she  was  conscious  that  Philip  was  watching  her, 
in  spite  of  the  animated  argument  he  was  having  with 
Sir  Joseph  and  Miss  Randolf. 

When  the  meal  was  over  she  still  kept  close  to  her 
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hostess,  and  studiously  avoided  the  garden  and  the 
side  verandah,  her  favourite  morning  haunts,  feeling 
the  safety  of  numbers  in  her  urgent  desire  to  avoid 
one  impending  tete-d-tete. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  avoided,  tor  Lady  Caxton  asked 
her  to  fetch  a  book  from  the  library  which  she  wanted 
to  post  to  a  friend — and  when  Gwen  had  gone  there 
and  was  obediently  scanning  the  shelves  for  it,  she 
heard  the  door  open  and  shut  behind  her,  and  although 
the  thick  velvet  pile  of  the  carpet  did  not  betray  the 
character  of  the  manly  tread,  she  knew  perfectly  well 
who  had  followed  her  in. 

She  battled  with  one  moment  of  desperate  shyness, 
then  a  naughty  spirit  came  to  her  aid. 

Without  turning  round,  she  left  the  shelves,  and 
walking  over  to  the  window  stood  looking  out  with  her 
back  to  Philip. 

Quite  unabashed,  however,  he  came  up  to  the  win- 
dow too. 

"Gwen. " 

"I'm  sorry  1  wrote  the  letter  this  morning — so 
sorry,"  she  said,  with  a  quiver  of  laughter  in  her 
naughty  voice. 

"You  are  extremely  naughty  this  morning,  aren't 
you?  Why  are  you  so  variable?" 

"Because  1  am  a  girl,"  said  Gwen,  "and  I  am  not 
variable,  really,  underneath ;  it's  only  the  outer  part 
of  me  that  is  ruffled  by  the  winds  that  blow." 

"A  girl  is  a  great  mystery." 

"She  is — and  one  before  whom  you  may  well  fear 
and  fly." 

"Yes — but  1  don't  want  to,  thank  you — in  this  in- 
stance I  would  much  rather  fathom  the  mystery." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  be  fathomed.  I  don't  care 
about  being  an  open  book  that  anyone  might  read.' 

"I  haven't  the  slightest  intention  of  soliciting  a  read- 
ing for  anyone — I  should  exercise  great  care  to  keep 
it  for  myself." 
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"That  sounds  as  though  Evie  is  justified  in  calling 
you  G.P.,"  said  Gwen,  severely. 

"Can't  you  conceive  of  circumstances  in  which  a 
man  is  justified  in  wanting  something  only  for  him- 
self?" 

"Oh!  to  me  a  man  is  a  'great  mystery,'  you  know, — 
but  1  must  go  with  that  book. 

"No,  not  yet,"  said  Philip,  calmly  detaining  her, 
"you  must  listen  to  me  first." 

And  once  more,  he  represented  so  strongly  his  rea- 
sons for  objecting  to  her  experiments  with  the  mesmer- 
ist, that  Gwen  was  secretly  convinced ;  and  then  he 
asked  her  to  promise  not  to  go  again. 

She  did  not  answer  immediately,  and  he  waited, 
looking  down  steadily  on  her  averted  face — at  last  she 
said — 

"What  about  my  latent  clairvoyant  faculty,  which 
might  do  so  much,  and  which  is  hidden  under  a  bushel 
some  mesmerist  might  remove?  Are  you  prepared 
to  take  the  blame  of  its  hidden  light?" 

Philip  squared  his  shoulders. 

"Quite.  I  am  also  prepared  to  knock  down  any 
man  who  tries  to  develop  it. ' ' 

Gwen  looked  up  with  a  grave  mouth,  but  wavering 
eyes. 

"Is  my  promise  not  to  do  it  the  only  condition  on 
which  there  can  be  pax  between  us?" 

"The  only  one, — because  there  can  be  no  peace  for 
me  while  I  know  that  you  are  running  into  any  kind 
of  danger." 

"Well,  I  might  promise  for  a  while." 

"A  while  won't  satisfy  'me, — this  is  a  grave  matter, 
and  you  have  to  be  serious  about  it." 

"Well,  so  I  am,  Mister. — -I  give  you  my  word,  seri- 
ously,' that  I  wjll  only  try  and  develop  my  own  faculties 
and  leave  mesmerism  alone  for  a  tony  while — there's 
my  hand  upon  it. ' ' 
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Philip  took  the  small  white  hand  in  his  just  as  Lady 
Caxton  opened  the  door  and  put  in  her  bright  head. 

"Have  you  found  the  book,  dear?"  she  asked,  hav- 
ing waited  in  vain  tor  it. 

Gwen  hastily  withdrew  her  hand  and  turned  with 
profuse  apologies. 

"I  am  so  sorry,"  she  said,  much  abashed,  and  going 
over  to  the  shelves  again.  "Here  it  is,  oh!  do  let 
me  come  and  wrap  it  up  for  you." 

"Thank  you,"  said  her  ladyship,  but  she  seemed 
suddenly  bereft  of  further  speech,  and  was  unusually 
silent  and  thoughtful  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

And  several  times  Miss  Randolf  found  her  sister 
gazing  at  her  with  a  look  that  she  did  not  understand. 

That  afternoon's  post  brought  a  letter  for  Lady 
Caxton  from  Sydney,  from  her  brother's  wife.  She 
began  reading  it  rather  perfunctorily,  then  her  face  lit 
up,  and  she  looked  at  her  sister  eagerly. — They  were 
alone  together,  so  she  spoke  out  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment. 

"Agatha,"  she  said,  "Dolly  writes  that  they  are  still 
hoping  for  your  visit, — perhaps  I  have  been  too  sel- 
fish in  keeping  you  here. — I  will  spare  you,  for  a  month 
or  two  if  you  like  to  go. — By  the  way,  who  is  the  'Rev. 
Adam'  whom  she  refers  to  so  familiarly?  She  says 
'the  Rev.  Adam  is  continually  enquiring  about  Agatha, 
and  has  done  unceasingly  since  her  last  visit ;  he 
simply  persecutes  me  about  the  date  of  her  arrival, 
since  he  heard  there  was  a  happy  chance  of  her  com- 
ing.' — Who  is  he,  Aggie?" 

Miss  Randolf's  pale  face  coloured,  but  she  answered, 
coldly, —  "The  Rev.  Adam  Hainsworth,  a  friend  of 
Dan's, — a  clever  man,  but  fearfully  pedantic. — If 
you  don't  want  to  get  rid  of  me,  Kathie,  I  won't  go  to 
Sydney  just  yet.  I  don't  care  to,"  and  with  that  she 
walked  away." 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

"  THE    BLIND    LEADING    THE    BLIND." 

On  the  evening  of  Lady  Caxton's  dance,  Gwen  was 
slowly  coming  down  the  stairs  buttoning  her  long 
white  gloves.  She  wanted  to  have  a  last  look  at  the 
decorations  before  the  people  came.  They  were  most 
artistic,  and  she  herself  was  the  originator  of  some  of 
the  designs. 

She  had  nearly  reached  the  bottom  stair  when  a 
familiar  voice  greeted  her  from  below — 

"Great  Scott — Gwenellyn  ! — Beg  pardon,  ma'am;  I 
thought  you  were  my  cousin. — You  bear  a  faint  re- 
semblance to  her." 

The  blue  silk-gowned  figure  hastily  accomplished  the 
rest  of  the  descent  and  made  a  rush  at  the  owner  of 
the  voice — 

"  Billee !  you  dear  boy,  what  are  you  doing  here? — 
where  did  you  come  from?" 

"I  have  come  to  the  dance,  ma'am,  her  ladyship 
wrote  and  begged  me  to. — I  came  from  the  South  train 
a  little  over  an  hour  ago,  ma'am." 

"Oh!  I  am  glad.  She  did  not  tell  me  you  were 
coming." 

"No,  ma'am,  it  was  to  be  a  surprise  to  my  cousin — 
a  little  country  girl  who  is  staying  here." 

"Don't  be  nasty,  Billee,  you  make  me  think  that  you 
don't  like  my  dress. — Look  in  'my  eyes  and  see  if  I  am 
not  the  country  girl." 

Willie  was  nothing  loth,  and  looked  down  into  the 
violet  depths  with  commendable  alacrity. 

"Well,"  said  Gwen. 

"That's  all  right,  he  announced,  in  a  satisfied  tone, 
"my  word  though,  Gwen,  you  are  just  stunning;  you 
know  how  to  dress,"  he  concluded,  approvingly. 

The  girl  laughed  gleefully,  "Well,  that's  something 
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to  be  thankful  for.  Tell  me  all  about  home,  Willie, 
and  how  everybody  is. " 

"Everybody  is  just  about  as  usual;  except  father — 
I  can't  make  out  what's  the  matter  with  him,"  and 
Willie's  face  sobered. 

They  went  off  into  a  corner  and  talked  together  until 
Lady  Caxton  came  down  and  called  Gwen  away,  but 
they  gravitated  to  each  other  as  often  as  possible  dur- 
ing the  evening,  and  were  very  happy  in  being  to- 
gether again. 

\Villie  was  alternately  proud  and  jealous  of  the  at- 
tention Gwen  received.  She  was  decidedly  a  success, 
and  elicited  no  small  amount  of  admiration. 

"Do  you  think  that  that  Miss  Leonards  is  pretty?" 
he  heard  one  girl  ask  of  another  behind  him. 

"I  don't  know  that  she  is  exactly  pretty,"  said  the 
second  girl,  consideratively,  "of  course  she  has  a  lovely 
dress,  that  would  set  off  anyone." 

"Yes,"  said  the  first,  "and  she  has  a  lovely  com- 
plexion, too — or  has  made  it  so — anyone  could  look 
nice  with  a  colour  like  that." 

At  this  point  they  moved  on  and  Willie  was  left  re- 
flecting on  the  subject  of  girlish  veracity. 

In  the  middle  of  the  evening  Philip  approached 
Gwen,  whom  he  had  watched  from  afar,  and  smilingly 
asked  to  look  at  her  programme. 

She  promptly  handed  it  to  him  with  a  reproachful 
air — 

"What  do  you  want  it  for?"  she  asked,  "surely  you 
don't  expect  to  find  any  spaces  left  at  this  hour? — I 
have  been  waiting  for  you  to  come  all  the  evening." 

"And  I  have  been  waiting  to  come,  but  I  am  not  a 
dancing  man,  so  I  thought  I  would  wait  until  yoi 
would  probably  be  glad  of  a  rest." 

"That  is  a  very  lame  excuse,"  said  Gwen,  severely; 
— she  had  watched  him  from  afar  also  and  had  noticed 
with  that  strange  peculiar  pang,  that  he  had  been  in 
Miss  Randolf's  vicinity  most  of  the  time. 
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She  opened  her  fan  and  raised  it  to  hide  a  smile  as  he 
took  up  her  card  and  scanned  it. 

The  next  minute  he  had  turned  to  her  with  a  pleased 
flash  of  laughter  in  his  eyes,  for  in  two  places,  low 
down  on  her  programme,  he  had  found  his  own  nam< 
scribbled  in  her  handwriting. 

"Well,"  said  Gwen,  innocently,  "what  is  it?" 

"You  have  given  me  a  space  after  all,  how  ran  1 
express  my  gratitude?" 

"I  did  it  to  shame  you,"  she  replied,  gravely,  "ap- 
parently you  seemed  to  be  quite  unconscious  of  what 
you  ought  to  do,  so  I  did  it  for  you,  to  bring  you  to 
your  senses." 

"I  am  most  profoundly  grateful;  when  does  my  turn 
come?" 

"To  think  that  you  don't  even  know  that!  It  is 
after  this  next — unless  I  decide  that  you  don't  deserve 
any." 

"Oh!  please  don't,  indeed  1  am  so  in  need  of  cor- 
rection ;  you  must  continue  the  good  work  you  have 
begun,"  pleaded  Philip. 

"Very  well,"  said  Gwen,  as  her  next  partner  ap- 
proached— "but  try  and  think  a  little  about  your  duty 
to  your  fellows." 

He  went  to  claim  her  when  the  dance  was  over,  and 
took  her  out  into  the  big  square  hall,  where  there  were 
dfcep  windows,  and  cosy  recesses  arranged  with  screens 
and  branching  palms. — In  one  of  these  they  sat  two 
dances  out  together,  and  Gwen's  next  partner  searched 
tor  her  in  vain  ;  then  Philip  asked  if  he  might  take  her 
down  to  supper. 

"I  would  rather  that  you  brought  me  some  here — 
this  is  so  much  nicer,"  said  Gwen,  looking  out  on  the 
moonlit  garden. 

He  did  not  answer  immediately,  and  she  glanced 
up  in  his  face  with  an  air  of  inquiry. 

She  saw  what  she  was  not  meant  to  see,  and  yet  all 
that  was  there  was  for  her.  He  was  not  looking  at 
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her,  but  was  gazing  across  the  hall,  and  at  her  reply, 
a  flash  of  pleasure  spread  over  his  face,  and  his  eye 
shone  with  a  love  that  leaped  away  from  his  will. 

Gwen  only  saw  the  look  that  she  had  never  seen 
there  before,  and  unconsciously  her  eyes  followed  the 
direction  of  his,  and  beheld  Miss  Randolf  standing  in 
an  arched  doorway  with  a  city  magnate  at  her  side. 

A  cold  thrill  of  pain  swept  through  her  and  she  shiv- 
ered unconsciously,  then  realised  that  Philip  was  look- 
ing down  on  her  with  that  still  illumined  face. 

"Are  you  cold?"  he  asked,  quickly. 

"Oh!  no,"  she  said,  forcing  a  smile,  "but  I  am  really 
hungry." 

"I  will  get  you  something  at  once,  1  think  you 
should  have  some  hot  coffee — don't  ask  for  an  ire." 

"I  will  have  anything  you  bring  me,  if  only  you  bring 
it  quickly. " 

He  laughed  as  he  went  off  in  quest,  at  once,  and 
(iwen  was  glad  to  be  left  alone. 

What  did  it  mean — this  horrible  pain?— She  had  had 
it  before  when  Evie  had  suggested  to  her  the  possibility 
of  Mr.  Haward's  loving  Miss  Randolf — Hadn't  she 
been  trying  to  accustom  herself  to  the  idea  of  it?  Did 
it  make  any  difference  to  her  whom  he  loved? — Wasn't 
he  just  always  the  same  to  her? — Perhaps  she  had  not 
expected  him  to  care  so  much,  for  Miss  Randolf, — but 
that  look  in  his  face  was  evidence  enough. — Well,  Miss 
Randolf  was  a  noble  woman — and  what  more  could 
you  expect? 

"Oh!  it's  right,"  she  cried,  passionately,  and  the 
pain  came  back,  choking  her  and  wrestling  with  her 
will,  like  a  tangible  foe,  as  she  saw  Philip  making  his 
way  back  to  her. 

"I  should  have  got  you  something  before,"  he  said, 
helping  her  tenderly  to  the  refreshment  he  had  brought. 

His  face  was  still  alight,  but  he  talked  to  her  calmly, 
as  she  ate  her  supper,  about  the  enthusiasm  at  th<> 
socialist  meetings  of  the  week. 
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She  listened  numbly,  trying  to  carry  on  a  subcon- 
scious argument  with  herself. — But  she  could  not  ar- 
gue- -she  could  only  realise  that  strange  distress ;  and 
the  fact  that  Philip's  tenderness  seemed  to  envelop  her 
like  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  strength  and  calm, 
only  made  it  worse.  Hadn't  that  tenderness  always 
enwrapped  her,  since  she  had  been  alone  in  the  world, 
until  she  had  come  to  count  upon  it? — and  now,  it  was 
to  be  the  personal  right  of  another  woman  absolutely. 

Suddenly  their  seclusion  was  penetrated  by  voices 
from  a  neighbouring  corner — 

"Isn't  she  pretty?"  said  one  voice. 

"Charming,  rather,  I  think,"  said  a  second. 

"The  gentlemen  seem  to  find  her  so,"  said  a  third. 

"They  do,"  said  the  first,  "and  what  do  you  think 
Mrs.  Cantley  has  just  been  telling  me? — you  remember 
her  handsome  brother,  the  doctor,  well  he  fell  desper- 
ately in  love  with  the  little  'Anglaise'  and  she  would 
have  none  of  him,  and  Mrs.  Cantley  says  the  poor  fel- 
low is  just  breaking  his  heart  over  her." 

"Poor  Dr.  Downess,"  said  the  second  voice,  "I 
should  not  have  expected  him  to  break  his  heart  over 
Miss  Leonards. ' ' 

This  denouement  to  their  unintentional  eavesdropping 
was  cruelly  unexpected. — Gwen  shrank  back  into  the 
window  and  turned  her  face,  while  a  crimson  tide 
rushed  over  it. 

"He  can't  get  over  the  affair,  and  Mrs. Cantley  seems 
to  think  that  the  girl  treated  him  rather  unfairly," 
came  the  same  voice. 

"Will  you  come  through  to  the  drawing-room,  if  you 
do  not  care  for  this  next  dance,  it  is  so  much  warmer 
there,"  said  Philip,  gravely. 

Gwen  swept  her  hand  over  her  brow,  then  rose  quick- 
ly and  followed  him  out. 

"I  am  very  tired,  she  said,  when  they  had  reached 
the  drawing-room,  "I  do  not  think  I  can  dance  any 
more — I — I  think  I  will  go  upstairs." 
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He  gave  one  look  at  her  startled,  stricken  face,  saw 
the  trouble  and  pain  in  her  eyes,  and  drew  his  own  con- 
clusions. 

"I  think  you  are  wise,  —  good-night,"  he  said,  quiet- 


Next  morning  at  breakfast  she  was  teased  unmerci- 
fully for  her  disappearance  the  night  before. 

"Tired!"  said  Willie,  in  a  sceptical  tone,  in  reply 
to  her  explanation,  "that  won't  go  down,  my  dear,  —  it's 
much  more  likely  that  your  Methodist  conscience  was 
upbraiding  you  for  the  character  of  your  dissipation." 

"You  forget,"  said  Gwen,  "that  mine  is  not  a  prop- 
erly inherited  Methodist  conscience  like  yours.  —  I  ex- 
pect you  are  judging  for  me  out  of  the  sleepless  repen- 
tance of  your  own  night.  '  ' 

"Not  quite,"   remarked  Willie,   with  emphasis. 

"/  understand  why  she  vanished,"  said  Lady  Cax- 
ton.  "I  think  it  most  probable  that  she  was  tired  —  of 
Mr.  Cunter's  devoirs;  they  certainly  were  most  assidu- 
ous —  and  I  do  consider  that  a  woman  is  justified  in 
running  off  into  hiding  when  she  is  singled  out  for 
attention  too  conspicuously." 

"Thank  you,  Lady  Caxton,"  murmured  Gwen,  grate- 
fully, as  she  rose  from  her  seat  —  "as  those  are  your 
published  sentiments,  I  know  you  will  think  I  am  jus- 
tified in  running  away  now  and  leaving  this  present 
company." 

"Oh!  don't  hide,"  Willie  called  after  her,  as  she 
disappeared  amid  a  gale  of  laughter,  "don't  hide,  I 
only  have  about  an  hour  longer  before  I  must  go,  and 
I  have  such  lots  to  talk  to  you  about." 

"Very  well,"  she  said,  turning  back  at  the  door, 
"when  you  can  talk  politely,  you  will  find  me  in  the 
garden,  by  the  fish  pond." 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"ONE    PIERCING    SHAFT." 

A  night  or  two  after  this  Philip  went  oft  to  address 
a  special  meeting  of  the  Demorratic  Club,  and  Miss 
Randolf  accompanied  him. 

Sir  Joseph  and  Lady  Caxton  were  going  to  the  the- 
atre, and  wished  to  take  Gwen,  but  she  elected  to  stay 
with  Marion,  who  was  ill  with  a  cold. 

When  the  latter  fell  asleep,  however,  shortly  after 
the  departure  of  the  others,  G\ven  took  a  cloak  and 
rushed  out  tempestuously  into  the  garden. 

It  was  a  cold,  clear  night.  From  a  brilliant  sky 
the  starlight  gleamed,  tracing  fairyland  in  the  shadowy, 
winding  paths  and  rose-wreathed  trellises. 

Hut  for  or.ce  (iwen  had  no  eyes  for  that.  She  was 
only  conscious  of  a  pent-up,  over-mastering  distress 
for  which  she  must  find  some  vent.  And  she  sped 
breathlessly  up  and  down  in  the  crisp  night  air. 

At  last  she  flagged,  and  sitting  down  on  a  rustic 
bench,  in  the  shadow  of  a  thick  laurel  hedge,  she  lifted 
a  white  determined  face. 

"No,  I'm  not  going  to  have  that,"  she  said,  decided- 
ly,— "I  won't  have  it,  I  won't." 

For  answer,  the  wind  whispered  "hush"  in  the  laurel 
trees,  and  the  tall  gums  sleepily  echoed — "hush." 

"No,"  insisted  Gwen, — "she  can  have  him,  and  I 
won't  love  him." 

But  the  wind  answered  "hush-sh"  again,  in  long, 
soft  sibilations,  as  if  it  knew,  too  well,  how  futile  is  a 
girl's  protest  against  the  decree  of  Love — and  of  what 
poor  avail  is  her  little  will  when  the  fateful  arrow- 
has  entered  her  heart. 

It  was  from  despairing  fear  that  the  arrow  was  irre- 
vocably placed  that  Gwen's  passionate  protest  came, 
against  the  revelation  which  had  been  coming  slowly 
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to  her  of  late ;  that  she  loved  Mr.  Haward — more  than 
anyone  else,  and  the  whole  earth  besides. 

The  unpleasant  necessity  to  examine  her  own  heart 
had  been  forced  upon  her  by  the  ungovernable  pain 
which  the  thought  of  Philip's  loving  another  woman 
had  given  to  her.  It  had  made  her  realise  what  he 
was  to  her;  before  she  had  not  questioned  or  thought 
much  about  their  relationship, — she  had  been  content  to 
drift  with  the  tide  of  circumstance  that  had  kept  her 
near  him,  sure  of  his  interest  and  affection  and  care 
whenever  the  need  arose. 

But  lately — the  almost  certain  knowledge  that  he 
loved  Miss  Randolf ;  and  the  pain  of  it — the  dreadful 
struggle  against  envy  and  resentment  that  rose  in  her 
heart,  occasionally,  against  a  nobler  woman  than  her- 
self— her  passionate  desire  that  no  third  person  should 
ever  have  the  right  to  interfere  with  Philip's  and  her 
special  comradeship,  had  brought  her  unwillingly  to  a 
point  where  "emotion  had  crystallised  into  knowledge" 
and  she  knew  her  own  heart. 

One  piercing  shaft  of  light  had  penetrated  into  the 
hidden  depths  of  her  being,  and  shown  Gwen  the  dis- 
mayful  strength  and  power  of  her  love — that  one  won- 
derful, transfiguring,  life-giving  part  of  oneself — which 
had  gone  out  to  Philip  and  would  not  return  at  her 
will. 

She  had  been  fighting  insistently  against  it  for  days, 
— but  to-night,  when  he  had  gone  away  with  Miss  Ran- 
dolf, to  his  meeting,  that  unconquerable  pain  had 
surged  again. 

She  struggled  with  it  now,  and  tried  to  persuade  her- 
self that  to  be  deprived  of  Philip's  reciprocal  love 
would  not  mean  to  be  deprived  of  earth's  dearest  joy. 

Thousands  had  suffered  that  kind  of  deprivation  be- 
fore, and  some,  she  argued,  had  lived  to  thank  God 
that  they  had  kept  an  Ideal  instead  of  giving  it  for  that 
most  transient  thing — a  man's  love. 
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Ah!  but  Mr.  Haward's  love,  when  he  gave  it,  would 
not  be  a  transient  thing. 

Why  should  the  pain  of  that  thought  be  so  acute? — 
when  Miss  Randolf — was  such  a  noble  woman  too? — It 
was  only  right  that  Philip  should  love  her. 

Nevertheless  Gwen's  face  went  down  in  her  hands, 
and  a  dreary  sense  of  desolation  took  swift  hold  of 
her  at  that  conclusion. 

After  a  while  she  lifted  her  head  again  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  brave  resolutions. 

No  unrequited  love  should  spoil  her  life  anyway. — 
It  was  only  selfishness  that  made  that  kind  of  love  a 
pain. — A  great  love  like  that  which  was  filling  all  her 
heart  must  be  meant  to  be  ennobling — if  she  took  it 
aright. — Let  it  come,  then,  and  enlarge  her  power 
of  loving ;  for  the  sake  of  that  human  world  she  be- 
longed to. 

"Yes,"  she  urged,  sternly, — "it  is  my  own  selfish- 
ness that  hurts  me — if  it  weren't  for  that  I  should  be 
— glad — that  Miss  Randolf  is  to  be  so  happy." 

And  then  she  sat  very  still  under  the  laurel  hedge, 
strenuously  resolving  to  attain,  at  once,  to  that  sublime 
Height  of  human  excellence,  where  she  would  be  above 
personal  desire,  and  for  her  happiness,  would  seek  only 
to  bless. 

And  all  the  while  the  far  bright  stars  shone  down 
upon  her  with  the  promise  of  infinite  worlds  and  in- 
finite life, — the  soft  wind  blew  over  her  with  the 
breath  of  the  garden  in  it,  that  pledge  of  unending 
gladness  and  sweet  mystery ;— and  soon  the  calm  ma- 
jesty of  might  enwrapped  her,  and  lifting  her  for  a 
while  out  of  her  own  small  distress,  helped  her  to  re- 
alise the  littleness  of  this  one  part  of  her  existence, 
compared  to  the  whole  vast  future. — What  mattered 
was  the  usefulness  and  truth  of  her  life — not  the  happi- 
ness of  it. 

Ah  !  she  would  not  seek  to  be  happy— only  to  be  good 
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and  helpful.  And  when  Philip  married  Miss  Randolf 
she  would — just  ask  God — to  bless  them. 

She  had  reached  this  point  of  high  resolve  when  the 
gate  at  the  end  of  the  laurel  walk  clanged  sharply,  and 
Gwen  shrank  back  into  the  hedge  as  she  heard  Mr. 
Haward's  voice, — then  there  were  quick  steps  along 
the  gravel,  and  presently  Miss  Randolf's  laugh  rang 
out  mirthfully  at  something  her  companion  was  say- 
ing.— They  passed  on  up  to  the  house  and  the  big  hall 
door  had  soon  closed  upon  them. 

Then  Gwen  sprang  out  of  hiding  and  once  more 
rushed  up  and  down  the  shadowy  paths. — That  burn- 
ing pain  was  back  again,  worse  almost  than  ever ;  it 
choked  and  blinded  her,  and  shook  her  heart ! 

It  wasn't  going  to  be  so  easy  to  be  good  as  it  had 
seemed  a  little  while  ago, — but  she  woii/d  root  out  that 
selfish  feeling  about  Philip;  and  up  and  down  the 
flowered  walks  she  paced,  rapidly  revolving  plans  in 
her  mind  for  the  total  eradication  of  every  lingering 
regard  for  him  (save  the  strictly  Platonic)  from  her 
heart. 

She  would  keep  away  from  him,  and  prove  to  herself 
that  she  could  live  without  him,  and  yet  be  happy  and 
useful.  She  would  not  go  back  to  Larraweira  until 
she  had  done  that.— She  had  meant  to  return  in  a  week 
or  two,  but  now,  unless  Mrs.  Watts  needed  her,  she 
would  not. — No,  she  would  seriously  seek  a  tutor 
and  do  some  reading,  it  would  help  to  take  her 
thoughts  off. 

If  her  aunt  would  be  better  satisfied  she  would  go 
and  board  with  the  minister's  widow,  to  whom  she  was 
to  have  gone  before — that  would  mean  some  trouble 
with  dear  Lady  Caxton,  but  it  would  be  for  the  best, 
and  there  would  be  much  less  chance  of  meeting  Philip 
there  than  in  this  home,  where  he  would  be  visiting  so 
often. 

In  a  few  months,  when  she  had  learned  her  lesson, 
she  would  go  home  again  for  a  while — and  then  it 
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would  be  time  to  deride  what  she  was  going  to  do. — 
That  age  had  passed  when  a  girl  must  go  on  endlessly 
and  aimlessly  "living  in  a  house,"  just  because  that 
house  was  her  home,  and  she  had  no  need  to  go  out 
and  earn  her  bread. 

"If  Auntie  really  needed  me,  it  would  be  different," 
said  Gwen,  mournfully,  "  but  she  won't  let  me  be  any 
special  comfort  to  her,  and  a  maid  can  more  than  supply 
my  place." 

So  she  decided  that,  when  that  time  had  elapsed  dur- 
ing which  her  father  had  wished  her  to  remain  at  Mrs 
Watts,  she  would  go  out  into  the  world  and  seek  her 
own  metier. 

Then  she  went  indoors,  and  with  her  usual  impetu- 
osity, proceeded  to  write  immediately  to  Mrs.  Watts, 
telling  of  her  desire  to  remain  longer  in  town,  and  beg- 
ging her  aunt  to  write,  by  return  of  post,  as  to  whether 
she  approved; — after  that  she  went  to  bed,  hugging  the 
half  comforting,  half  desolating  assurance  that  she  had 
taken  the  first  decided  steps  towards  ousting  the 
perilously  precarious  joy  of  loving  Philip. 

Mrs.  Watts  deliberated  all  the  next  day,  and  in  the 
evening  wrote  to  her  niece  saying  that  if  she  really  felt 
that  she  wanted  to  stay  in  town  and  do  a  little  study- 
ing, she  had  better  do  so  now  and  come  home  for  the 
summer  months ;  but  she  strongly  expressed  her  opin- 
ion that  Gwen  had  been  long  enough  with  Lady  Cax- 
ton,  and  desired  her  to  make  arrangements  at  once 
with  Mrs.  Brook  (the  minister's  widow),  to  whom  Mrs. 
Watts  Avould  also  write  by  that  night  s  mail. 

During  that  day  Gwen  was  restless  and  abstracted  ; 
she  watched  lor  the  post  at  impossible  hours,  and  mys- 
tified Philip  by  her  constrained  attitude  towards  him- 
self.— She  meant  to  be  quite  natural  with  him,  and  only 
avoid  all  tefe-a-tetes,  feeling  them  just  then  to  be  much 
too  hazardous  to  the  work  she  had  in  hand.  But 
Philip  seemed  to  make  it  especially  difficult  to  avoid 
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them,  as  he  sought  several  opportunities  during  the 
day  to  talk  with  her  alone  ;  and  then  her  strange,  pain- 
ful fear  of  herself,  and  the  paltriness  of  the  excuses  she 
had  to  offer  him,  made  her  manner  so  unusually  con- 
strained, that  in  the  evening,  after  a  last  attempt, 
when  he  asked  her  to  go  with  him  to  an  organ  recital, 
and  she  excused  herself  hurriedly,  in  the  same  unsatis- 
factory way,  and  with  a  palpably  nervous  haste,  Philip, 
with  the  proverbially  brilliant  intuition  of  a  man  in  such 
affairs,  had  arrived  at  the  unpleasant  conclusion  that 
she  had  divined  his  love  for  her,  and  was  tacitly  re- 
jecting it. 

His  faced  flushed  hotly  at  the  thought,  and  with  a 
courteous  little  movement  he  quickly  turned  away,  with 
the  murmured;  remark  that  he  was  afraid  he  had  rather 
persecuted  her  during  the  day. 

And  Gwen  cried  herself  to  sleep  that  night,  feeling 
that  she  had  achieved  a  great  deal,  and  that  Philip 
must  realise  by  now  that  their  old  camaraderie  was 
ended,  and  another  order  begun. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

JEAN. 

Next  morning  Gwen  went  into  the  garden  where 
Lady  Caxton  was  sunning  herself,  and  feeding  her  pet 
goldfish  in  their  sheltered  pond,  and  told  her  her  plans. 

"And  do  you  dare  to  tell  me  that  you  are  proposing 
to  run  away  from  me,  just  because  you  want  to  do 
some  reading,  you  misguided  child? — Do  you  suppose 
it  is  impossible  to  study  in  my  house?  I  will  not  lt-t 
you  go." 

"Oh!  but  dear,  1  must,"  protested  Gwen,  apologeti- 
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cally — "I  have  been  here  so  long,  and  Auntie  wishes 
me  to  go  to  Mrs.  Brook's. — I  am  sure  that  she  thinks, 
and  truJy,  that  if  I  stay  on  here  there  will  be  small 
temptation  to  study  and  much  to  do  pleasanter  things. 
— It  is  on  condition  that  I  do  the  reading,  and  go  to 
Mrs.  Brook,  that  she  is  willing  for  me  to  remain 
longer  in  town. " 

"I  expect  she  thinks,  poor  little  saint,  that  I  must 
have  demoralised  you  by  now,  and  she  wants  Mrs. 
Brook's  influence  to  act  as  an  antidote,"  mourned  Lady 
Caxton ;  then  she  grumbled  on  in  her  pretty,  petu- 
lant way  about  Mrs.  Watts'  decree,  declaring  that  she 
would  at  once  reform  her  way  of  life  and  adopt  a 
Puritan  regime  rather  than  give  Gwen  up — 

"You  positively  can't  go  yet,  dear,"  she  said,  at 
last,  a  light  suddenly  breaking  over  her  face,  "you 
can't  go  for  a  week  or  two  at  least,  for  I  am  going  to 
invite  that  friend  of  yours,  Miss  Heggerty,  down,  and 
you  wouldn't  go  away  till  after  her  visit.  Your  aunt 
even,  would  not  expect  that." 

"Jean!  Oh!  when  is  she  coming?"  asked  Gwen, 
eagerly. 

"I  expect  she  will  be  here  in  a  few  days,"  said  Lady 
Caxton,  diplomatically,  "I  am  going  to  write  to  her 
to-night ; — and  I  feel  sure  that  your  aunt  would  be 
willing  for  you  to  remain  here  with  her." 

"Well,"  said  Gwen,  dubiously,  "perhaps  she  might, 
anyway  I  can  write  and  ask  her." 

At  lunch  time  her  ladyship  told  the  others  of  Gwen's 
desertion. 

"She  is  actually  going  to  stay  in  town,  under  the 
pretext  of  wanting  to  study  some  nonsense  or  other, 
but  refuses  to  do  it  in  my  house." 

All  eyes  were  turned  on  Gwen,  who  flushed  deeply 
under  the  inquiry  in  them. 

"Going  to  stay  in  town,  dear!  1  thought  you  meant 
to  go  home  next  week,"  said  Marion,  in  surprise. 

"Yes,  I  did  mean  to,"  replied  Gwen,  while  her  face 
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burnt  hotter  under  the  consciousness  that  Philip's  grave 
eyes  were  searching  it  too — "but  I  have  changed  my 
mind." 

"A  woman's  privilege!"  said  Sir  Joseph,  "but  why 
leave  us  in  that  case?- — there's  the  question,  why  can't 
you  stay  on  here?" 

"Ah!  my  dear  Joseph,"  said  his  wife,  sadly,  "be- 
cause although  you  are  Methodist  born  you  are  not 
Methodist  to  the  backbone ; — if  you  were  you  would 
have  reformed  me  long  ago,  and  then  I  should  have 
been  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  continued  custody  of 
the  child." 

"Are  modern  Methodists  such  a  reforming  power 
then?"  asked  Miss  Randolf,  drily. 

"I  have  never  made  any  distinctions  between  ancient 
and  modern  ones,"  remarked  Sir  Joseph,  unexpectedly, 
"but  if  you  want  my  opinion,  <it  is  this — if  you  want  to 
find  a  real,  honest,  sincere,  plain-living,  high- 
thinking  Christian,  look  to  the  Methodists. — I 
don't  mean  to  say  that  they  are  all  of  them 
that,  by  a  long  way,  but  a  good  Methodist 
is,  and  the  world  and  its  snares  are  nothing 
to  him, — nor  will  he  have  any  dallying  with 
God  and  Mammon  under  the  pretext  of  being  'all 
things  to  all  men.'  ' 

"Hark  at  him!"  said  Lady  Caxton,  lowering  her 
voice,  "it's  'reversion  to  type.'  I  have  several  times 
heard  Joseph  wax  eloquent,  and  'it  has  always  been  over 
Methodism ; — yet  1  have  never  known  him  to  ente: 
any  of  its  churches." 

"Then  there  are  some  things,  my  dear,  of  which  you 
are  still  in  'ignorance,"  replied  her  husband,  smiling  on 
her  from  his  end  of  the  table. — "But  seriously,  Miss 
Leonards,  why  are  you  going  away  from  us?" 

"Well,  Sir  Joseph,  I  have  been  here  for  six  weeks, 
you  know,  and  I  am  going  to  stay  a  little  longer,  but 
after  that  my  aunt  wishes  me  to  go  to  Mrs  Brook's; 
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and  as  she  partly  arranged  for  me  to  go  there  before  I 
came  here,  I  cannot  refuse  this  time." 

"Ah!  no,  perhaps  not,"  said  Sir  Joseph,  his  eyes 
twinkling,  "if  Mrs.  Watts  wishes  it  you  had  better  go 
for  a  while,"  then  he  added  to  himself — "and  if  I  were 
in  your  place  it  would  take  a  bolder  man  than  me  to 
oppose  Mrs.  Watts." 

Marion  followed  Gwen  upstairs  after  lunch  and  went 
ink/  her  room  with  her — 

"Gwen,  you  did  not  tell  me  that  you  meant  to  stay  in 
town,"  she  said,  as  she  closed  the  door. 

Gwen  looked  at  her  with  tired  eyes.  "No,  Marion — 
you  see  I  was  not  sure  till  I  had  Auntie's  letter  this 
morning. " 

"Why  are  you  staying,  dearie?"  asked  the  elder 
woman,  with  a  searching  look  into  the  tired  eyes. 

They  lowered  their  lids  hurriedly — "I  said,  Marie — 
that  I  want  to  study." 

"I   know,   dear — but  that  is  not  all." 

Gwen   turned  her   face   away. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  Marion  guessed?  "What 
makes  you  think  that?"  she  asked  in  a  shaken  voice. 

"Because  I  love  you  very  much,  and  I  feel  it,"  said 
Marion,  simply — "By  the  right  of  that  love  have  I  no 
claim  to  your  confidence,  my  little  girl?" 

At  that  Gwen  turned  instantly,  and  flung  her  arms 
round  her  friend — "Oh!  yes,  yes,  every  right — but 
there  are  some  things  one  can  only  speak  to  God  about, 
Marie, — there  is  another  reason  why  I  don't  want  to 
go  back  to  Larraweira  yet,"  added  the  girl,  who  was 
incapable  of  being  anything  but  truthful — "I  am  not 
quite  myself — and  I  feel  that  it  would  help  me  not  to  go 
back  to  the  old  associations  for  a  while." 

Marion's  face  grew  sorrowful  as  she  felt  her  secret 
fear  confirmed — "Poor  little  Gwen,"  she  said,  "it  is  not 
easy  to  forget,  is  it?" 

"No!— oh!  yes,   I  think  it  will  be;   I   think  I  can," 
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murmured  Gwen,  incoherently, — "it  will  soon  be  al- 
right,— I  am  a  woman,  not  a  child,  and  it  will  soon  be 
alright." 

Marion's  arms  clasped  her  closer  and1  she  silently 
kissed  the  bent,  dark  head.  She  knew  love  not  to  be 
so  easily  conquered — its  tyranny  was  sometimes  long, 
lasting  even  to  the  end  of  life's  way. 

Well,  she  could  but  pray  that,  in  this  case,  it  might 
be  fleeting  and  short — only  Love's  Shadow  perhaps, 
whose  substance  would  come  by-and-bye. 

"Marie,"  said'  Gwen,  lifting  an  earnest  face, — "you 
must  not  worry  over  me — nor  be  unhappy — I  have  been 
growing  much  older  lately,  and  kicking  against  the 
pricks  of  life,  that's  all. — I  shall  soon  come  back  to 
you,  clothed,  and  in  my  right  mind,  but  I  must  get 
into  it  by  myself." 

"Does  that  mean  that  you  are  asking  for  a  period  of 
wholesome  neglect?  What  an  (independent  little  soul 
it  is!" 

"No — I  don't  want  you  to  neglect  me,  only  not  to 
worry  your  dear  heart  about  me. — But  I  think  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  wholesome  neglect,  don't  you?  and  I 
would  like  everyone  else  to  treat  me  to  it  for  a  while." 

"Would  like  me  to  give  them  the  intimation?" 

"Oh!  dear  no — they  would  all,  at  once,  besiege  me 
with  enquiries  as  to  why  I  wanted  to  be  let  alone, — 
just  don't  say  anything, — and  now  let's  talk  of  some- 
thing else — or  better  still,  let  me  dress  your  saintly, 
golden  head  in  the  latest  coiffure  a  la  mode."  And 
springing  to  her  feet,  with  a  change  of  mood  that  was 
designed  to  make  Marion  forget  the  recent  one,  Gwen 
unpinned  the  latter  s  sunny  hair,  and  proceeded  to  dress 
it  elaborately,  chattering  and  laughing  the  while  so 
effectively  that  she  almost  succeeded  in  persuading 
herself,  although  not  Marion,  that  she  was  really  light- 
hearted  over  her  self-imposed  temporary  banishment 
from  home. 
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The  next  day  Mr.  and  Miss  Haward  went  home,  and 
the  same  train  that  carried  them  took  also  Lady  Cax- 
ton's  letter  of  invitation  to  Jean,  and  one  from  Gwen 
to  her  aunt ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  in  due  time 
a  reply  came  from  Mrs.  Watts  saying  that  under  the 
circumstances,  as  Lady  Caxton  wished  it,  Gwen  had 
better  stay  on  with  her  until  after  Jean's  visit — but 
after  that  she  still  requested,  and  peremptorily,  that  her 
niece  should  either  go  to  Mrs.  Brook's  or  come  home. 

"I  will  indeed,  ma'am,"  said  Gwen,  as  she  folded 
the  letter;  then  she  added,  smiling,  "I  wonder  if  it  has 
ever  occured  to  you,  my  dear  Auntie,  that  I  am  past  the 
age  of  childhood?  or  is  it  only  that  to  command  the 
people  about  you  is  as  natural  as  the  breath  of  life? — 
I  fancy  it  ;is  the  latter,  and  if  I  were  a  hundred  years 
old,  it  would  still  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  you,  my 
poor  little  dear,  if  I  were  to  suggest  that  I  had  a  right 
to  call  my  soul  my  own." 

At  the  end  of  the  week  Jean  came,  and  her  strong, 
honest,  soberly-happy  face  was  a  refreshing  sight. — 
Gwen  found  herself  even  more  glad  to  see  her  than 
she  had  expected  to  be,  and  privately  hugged  Lady 
Caxton  for  having  asked  her  to  come. 

"It  seems  just  like  a  story  book,  being  here,"  said 
Jean,  rapturously,  looking  round  her  beautiful  spacious 
bedroom,  as  she  was  unpacking  her  trunk.  "And  oh! 
Gwen,  the  girls  have  been  so  sweet  to  me  about  com- 
ing—fancy, Maggie  lent  me  her  new  silk  blouse,  which 
she  has  not  even  worn  yet — and  Carrie  gave  me  some 
kid  gloves  she  had  bought  for  herself — wasn't  it  good 
of  her?  because  she  does  love  nice  gloves,  and  her 
best  ones  are  quite  shabby. — I  won't  wear  them  any 
more  than  I  can  help,  because  I  have  another  kid  pair 
and  some  cashmere  ones  too." 

"Well,"  said  Gwen,  dubiously,  "I  am  rather  sorry 
that  she  gave  them  to  you,  because  I  bought  three 
pairs  the  other  day  that  are  the  wrong  size  for  me, 
and  I  can't  change  them  because  I  have  tried  them 
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on,  and  sewn  the  buttons  on  extra  tight,  so  1  have 
been  hoping  that  you  would  wear  them  and  save  me 
the  aggravation  of  thinking  they  were  wasted." 

She  opened  a  drawer  in  the  bureau  as  she  spoke, 
and  taking  out  the  gloves,  laid  them  on  the  top — "I 
put  them  in  here  and  thought  you  might  try  if  tney 
were  right  for  you." 

Jean  looked  at  her  suspiciously — Gwen  had  given 
her  gloves  before,  and  these  were  the  same  size — 
"C'an't  you  change  them?"  she  asked,  briefly. 

"Oh!  no, — there  is  no  possible  chance  of  that,  be- 
cause you  see  how  I  have  sewn  the  buttons  on. — I 
could  wear  them,  but  I  should  hate  to,  and  if  you  will, 
like  a  dear  old  girl,  I  shall  feel  no  compunction  in  get- 
ting more." 

"You  ougnt  to  be  more  careful,"  said  Jean,  severe- 
ly, "and  look  what  you  are  buying. — They  are  level} 
gloves,"  she  added,  fingering  them  tenderly. 

"Well,  that's  settled,"  said  CJwen,  decisively,  then 
she  took  a  soft  white  paper  parcel  out  of  the  drawer 
and  laid  them  on  the  top  too.  "I  will  leave  you  *o 
finish  your  unpacking  now,  while  I  go  and  dress,  and 
please  Jean,  in  this  little  parcel  you  will  find  my  birth- 
day present  to  you,  which  I  have  just  anticipated  a 
month — because  I  thought  you  might  like  to  have  it 
now," — and  kissing  her  hand,  Gwen  went  off. 

Jean  opened  the  parcel  hurriedly,  with  bright,  expec- 
tant eyes,  and  found  a  beautiful  silk  maltese  lace  col 
lar  and  cuffs. — She  caught  her  breath  with  delight, 
then  put  her  face  down  on  them. — "It  seems  almost  ton 
much,"  she  said  to  herself,  and  two  bright  drops  fell 
and  shone  on  the  soft  lace. 

Then  she  rushed  with  it  over  to  the  bed — where  the 
silk  blouse  was  lying,  to  try  a  combined  effect. — "Oh  ! 
if  only  mother — it  only  the  girls  could  see,"  she  cried, 
ecstatically. 
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Lady  Caxton  decided  at  once  that  she  liked  Jean—- 
much to  her  own  surprise,  for  Mrs.  Heggerty  was  by 
no  means  a  favourite  with  her.  But  Jean's  honest 
blue  eyes,  and  her  straightforward,  almost  brusque 
way  of  expressing  her  opinions,  attracted  and  amused 
her  at  the  same  time. 

Sir  Joseph  also  was  much  tickled  at  her  outspoken- 
ness.— "She  doesn't  care  a  rap  whose  corns  she  is 
treading  on,  does  she?"  he  said  to  his  wife,  laughing 
afterwards  over  Jean's  expressed  estimate  of  the  pol- 
itical situation — "and  by  Jove  I  admire  her  for  it — 
there  are  not  too  many  people  like  that  in  the  world  ; — 
she  would  speak  her  convictions,  that  girl,  whatever 
they  cost  her.  Gad  !  she's  got  more  backbone  in  one 
inch  of  her  than  her  father  and  mother  have  got  al- 
together." 

And,  much  to  his  wife's  amusement,  throughout 
Jean's  stay  he  laid  himself  out  to  be  agreeable,  and 
to  contribute  to  her  pleasure.  He  took  the  two  girls 
out  driving — he  sent  home  a  bicycle,  and  taught  them 
to  ride,  and  subsequently  told  Jean  to  write  home  and 
ask  her  father  it  she  might  accept  it  as  a  gift. — One 
day  he  took  them  down  to  Largs,  and  out  to  the  Ocean 
steamer,  because  he  found  that  Jean  had  never  been 
over  one  in  her  life  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  on  Sun- 
day he  went  to  church  twice,  taking  them  to  hear  one 
popular  Methodist  preacher  in  the  morning,  and  anoth- 
er at  night. 

"And  I  don't  feel  any  the  worse  lor  it,  my  dear," 
he  said,  afterwards,  to  his  wife,  who  professed  to  be 
aghast  at  his  virtue,  "and  I  don't  know  but  what  I 
won't  repeat  the  programme  some  day,  and  perhaps 
take  you." 

"Oh!  Joseph,"  she  cried,  in  alarm,  "is  that  to  be  my 
reward  for  having  a  Methody  parson's  little  girl  here 
to  stay?  Truly  it  is  the  unexpected  that  happens." 

"And  often  something  worse  might,"  replied  her 
husband,  gravely. 
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That  same  night  the  girls  sat  long  over  the  fire  in 
Jean's  bedroom  discussing  the  sermon. — It  had  been 
on  the  subject  of  sanctification,  and  the  treatment  of  it 
had  distressed  them  both  ; — so  now,  with  the  guileless 
egotism  of  their  years,  they  criticised  the  illogical  ar- 
gument, the  unsoundness  of  the  position  taken,  and 
the  puzzling  practical  result  of  the  doctrine. 

"What  I  can't  stand,"  said  Jean  at  last,  forgetting 
for  the  moment  that  she  was  a  minister's  daughter, 
"is  that  preachers  wilt  affirm  that  certain  results  are 
usual,  and  assured,  whereas  they  are  only  excep- 
tional and  rare, — so  rare  that  when  we  find  them,  we 
just  worship  the  man  or  woman  in  whom  they  are 
evident  because  we  feel  that  something  out  of  the 
common  is  manifest  in  them." 

"Yes,"  said  Gwen,  "that  puzzles  me,  too;  it  seems 
that  most  of  the  people  who  believe  in  and  say*  they 
have  started  off  after  sanctification,  don't  really  seem 
much  better  than  ordinary  folks  like  you  and  me;  tney 
are  sometimes  harder  to  live  with,"  she  added  with  a 
sigh. 

"It's  the  doctrine  of  'justification  by  faith'  that  does 
the  mischief,  '  said  Jean  sternly — "and  as  far  as  I 
can  find  out  Jesus  Christ  never  taught  it.  Gwen, 
have  you  ever  read  that  book  of  Mr.  Haward's?" 

"Yes." 

"I  wondered  if  it  had  been  kept  away  from  you,  as 
it  has  been  from  us. — Well,  once  I  had  a  look  at  it  and 
1  saw  a  part  about  justification  that  I  liked  so  much. 
Do  you  remember,  he  says,  as  long  as  the  Church 
allows  any  man  to  think  that  what  a  man  is  is  of  not 
so  much  avail  before  the  judgment  of  God  as  what  he 
believes, — which  is  to  cover  him  like  a  cloak — then  he 
won't  trouble  to  conquer  his  secret  sins,  and  work  out, 
in  struggling  with  them,  his  own  salvation.  And  that 
it  is  just  that  belief  in,  and  expectation  of  'imputed 
righteousness,'  that  makes  people  so  comfortable  in 
their  sins  that  they  don't  try  to  go  on  always  growing 
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into  the  'beauty  of  holiness,'  because  they  think  all  they 
have  to  do  is  to  hold  on  to  a  dogma.  Gwen,  isn't  Mr. 
Haward  a  splendid  man?" 

"Yes,"  Gwen  answered  briefly.  Then  they  drifted 
on  into  talk  on  the  great  problems  of  life,  talking 
solemnly  and  earnestly,  arriving,  as  usual,  at  no  con- 
clusion, but  getting  much  consolation  from  the  fellow- 
ship of  their  rank  heresy. 

Gwen  had  lost  no  time  in  introducing  Jean  to  the 
reincarnation  theory,  and  after  combating  her  friend's 
withering  denunciation  of  it  for  some  hours,  left  her, 
to  be  convinced  by  the  book  Miss  Randolf  had  lent 
her. 

To  Gwen's  great  surprise,  it  did  its  work,  and  Jean, 
coming  slowly  and  surely  to  the  conviction  that  the 
theory  supplied  a  clue  to  the  mystery  of  life,  gave 
herself  up  to  the  investigation  of  it. — Together  with 
Gwen  she  read  several  more  of  Miss  Randolf's  books, 
and  both  girls  became  steeped  for  the  time-being  in 
occultism. 

Both  longed  unceasingly  to  become  clairvoyant, 
and  soar  away  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  the  body, 
to  explore  the  wonders  of  the  astral  world ;  and  it  was 
only  Gwen's  promise  to  Mr.  Haward  that  kept  them 
both  from  going  again  to  the  old  clergyman  to  beg 
his  mesmeric  assistance  towards  that  desired1  end. 

The  last  night  before  Jean  went  home  Gwen  slept 
in  her  room,  and  they  talked  far  on  into  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  solving,  in  their  new  light,  all 
the  great  questions  of  the  day,  and  gravely  censuring 
the  scientific  world,  the  church,  and  especially  the 
early  fathers,  for  suppressing  all  so  called  occult  sci- 
ence, or  tendency  to  enquire  into  occult  things. 

About  one  o'clock  terrible  pangs  of  hunger  as- 
sailed them,  and,  being  quite  destitute  of  any  other  pro- 
vender, they  were  most  reluctantly  obliged  to  eat  up 
the  chocolates,  which,  in  remembrance  of  Maggie's 
weakness,  Jean  had  meant  to  take  home  to  her. 
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After  this  stimulating  repast  they  took  up  the  thread 
of  their  discourse  again,  and  went  on  for  another  hour, 
by  which  time  Jean's  eyes  were  stiff  with  the  effort 
of  keeping  them  open,  and  (iwen  was  seeing  sparks 
and  stars  and  floating  clouds  of  light. 

There  was  a  little  drowsy  silence — then  a  heavy 
breath  from  Jean  as  she  lost  herself  in  a  momentary 
doze— then  (iwen  felt  her  head  grow  light  and  her 
body  numb,  while  a  strange  sensation  kept  coming, 
as  if  she  were  floating  up  in  an  airy  body  that  would 
not  be  bound  to  the  one  on  the  bed. 

"Oh!  Jean,"  she  said,  in  an  ecstatic  voice,  "oh! 
Jean,  I  believe — I  do  believe — I  am  going  to  be  clair- 
voyant—if we  go  on  talking  just — a  little  longer  I  feel 
as — if — I  shall  go  right  out  of  the  window, — go 
on  talking,  Jean,"  she  implored,  in  a  dreamy  voice — 
"go  on,  do. " 

But  Jean  awoke  simultaneously  to  consciousness  and 
a  stern  sense  of  duty. 

"Indeed,  I  will  not,"  she  said,  severely,  sitting  up 
in  bed  and  giving  (iwen  a  shake,  "you  just  stop  think- 
ing about  anything,  and  go  to  sleep. — /  am  not  going 
to  help  you,  in  any  way,  to  be  clairvoyant  and  go  off 
skylarking  with  'Mahatmas.'  ' 

Perhaps  it  was  drastic  treatment  of  an  evolving 
psychic,  but  it  was  effectual,  for  with  a  laugh  that  was 
almost  hysterical,  Gwen  felt  herself  suddenly  indrawn 
again  to  the  realisation  of  the  terrestrial  body,  that 
was  hungry,  and  tired,  and  shivering  with  cold. 

"Lie  down  at  once,"  commanded  Jean,  "you  have 
got  chilled  with  sitting  up  so  long — I  only  wish  I  could 
get  you  something  to  eat,  but  there's  nothing  left  but 
the  soap  and  the  candle." 

This  elicited  another  laugh,  the  sound  of  which  Jean 
did  not  like,  and  for  a  moment  she  was  at  a  loss  what 
to  do,  then  an  idea  struck  her  and  she  quickly  sprang 
out  of  bed  with  a  sense  of  relief. — It  was  her  mother's 
habit,  when  any  of  them  were  going  away  from  home, 
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to  pack  a  small  flask  of  mixed  brandy  and  water  in 
their  trunk,  "in  case  of  emergency,"  and  Jean  had 
suddenly  remembered  that  this  unfailing  little  flask 
might  be  as  useful  as  food. 

She  lost  no  time  in  getting  it,  and  never  having  had 
occasion  to  use  it  before,  and  having  a  very  hazy  no- 
tion as  to  the  proper  administration  of  brandy,  she 
poured  nearly  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  bottle 
into  a  tumbler  and  ordered  Gwen  to  drink  it. 

She  obediently  took  a  mouthful  or  two  and  then 
handed  back  the  glass. 

"That  is  not  enough,"  remonstrated  Jean,  "take  the 
rest — you  are  to  drink  it  all." 

"Oh!  I  can't  take  it  all,"  pleaded  Gwen — but  Jean 
stood  over  her,  inexorably  insistent,  until  the  last  drop 
was  drained. 

Then  she  got  into  bed  again  and  watched  anxiously 
to  see  the  effect  of  her  treatment. 

It  seemed  to  be  excellent,  for  in  a  very  few  moments, 
Gwen,  on  being  questioned,  said  she  was  warm  all 
over,  and  had  a  lovely,  buzzie,  sleepy  feeling  in  her 
head. 

This  satisfied  Jean,  and  putting  the  candle  out,  she 
lay  down  with  a  final  injunction  to  Gwen  to  go  to  sleep 
at  once. — 

"I  am,"  said  Gwen,  drowsily, — "I  am — asleep — but 
it  is  a  pity — that  you  did  not  let  me  go — off — I  have 
been  so  worried  about — reincarnation,  and  I  might 
have  found  out  whether-^-it— is  true." 

Before  Jean  had  time  to  reply,  Gwen  gave  one  or 
two  long-drawn  breaths,  and  the  next  instant  was  in  a 
deep,  heavy  sleep. 
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Part    ill. 

SI  ;  — 

CHAPTER  I. 
"SCHEME  AND  CREED." 

For  the  next  four  months  Gwen's  life  was  spent  in 
Mrs.  Brook's  home,  the  peace  of  which  was  never 
ruffled  by  any  eddies  from  "Vanity  Fair." 

It  was  an  old-fashioned  little  cottage,  situated  far 
back  in  an  old-fashioned  garden,  full  of  sweet  common 
things— and  the  only  agitation  which  sometimes  dis- 
turbed its  serenity  came  through  the  bitter  cry  of  sin 
or  suffering  from  some  fallen  or  poverty-stricken  soul, 
among  whose  class  Mrs.  Brook  worked  and  poured 
out  the  patient  love  of  a  great  heart. 

There  was  one  other  boarder  besides  Owen,  a  school 
girl,  whose  home  was  far  away;  and  they  two,  with 
a  small  maid  and  Mrs.  Brook,  made  up  the  household. 

Mrs.  Brook  was  a  great  surprise  to  Owen,  who  had 
tacitly  expected  another  edition  of  Mrs.  Heggerty,  and 
instead  had  found  a  refined  and  tenderly  gentle  woman, 
for  whom  the  world  and  its  esteem  had  no  attraction, 
but  whose  sole  desire  was  to  keep  her  right  hand  from 
the  knowledge  of  what  her  left  had  done,  and  who,  for 
herself,  sought  chiefly  that  her  life  of  sacrifice  and  lov- 
ing deeds  might  be  "hid  with  Christ  in  God." 

Gwen  soon  learned  to  love  and  revere  her,  and  to 
marvel  also  at  her  calm  faith  and  assurance  in  the 
"Judge  of  all  the  Earth,"  when  the  gravest  problems 
of  justice  confronted  her  in  her  work  every  day. 

In  after  years,  when  Gwen  looked  back  on  that  part 
of  her  life,  she  wondered  whether  perhaps  the  Eternal 
Love,  that  slumbers  not  nor  sleeps  in  Its  watchfulness, 
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had  purposely  placed  her  in  that  little  home  just  then, 
where,  through  the  faithfulness  of  one  woman,  she 
was  to  realise  continually  that  though 

"From   scheme   and  creed   the   light  goes   out, 

The   saintly  face   survives 
The  blessed  Master,   none  can  doubt, 

Revealed  in  holy  lives." 

And  when,  sometimes,  through  those  months  of 
study,  her  underlying  hope  in  the  Sovereignty  of  Christ 
was  shaken,  there,  before  her,  incarnated  in  one  woman 
was  enough  of  the  Spirit  of  the  living  Christ  to  make 
her  own  heart  often  burn  again  within  her  in  passionate 
loyalty,  for  she  felt  that  verily  Mrs.  Brook  had  "been 
with  Jesus,  and  had  learned  of  Him." 

That  lady's  ceaseless  toil  among  the  poor,  where  she 
was  coping  always  with  suffering  and  want  and  sin, 
never  left  any  mark  of  bitterness  upon  her  face, — only 
sometimes  there  was  a  sorrowful  shade  in  her  eyes, 
when  it  had  been  more  than  usually  difficult,  through 
lack  of  funds,  to  relieve  some  specially  needy  case. 

"I  would  not  feel  it  so  much,  my  dear,"  she  said,  on 
one  such  occasion,  to  Gwen,  "if  that  poor  woman  had 
not  been  working  till  she  dropped,  making  blouses 
for  a  wealthy  firm,  who  make  such  a  terrible  profit 
out  of  her  labour,  and  pay  her  so  very  little." 

In  burning  anger,  Gwen  had  rushed  oft  and  bought 
necessary,  and  superfluous,  comforts  tor  the  woman  in 
question,  and  then  had  ridden  out  to  report  the  case 
to  Miss  Randolf  and  enlist  her  sympathy,  resolving  in 
her  heart  to  join  the  world's  army  of  social  reformers, 
and  give  all  that  love  that  she  was  trying  to  wrest 
from  Philip  to  their  just  cause. 

In  the  meantime,  she  tried  to  lose  the  memory  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  that  operation,  in  work.  She  read 
rapaciously,  buying  much  heterogeneous  literature, 
some  of  which  would  have  made  Mrs.  Watts  despair 
entirely  over  the  prospect  of  her  niece's  eternal  state. 

x 
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Donald  Heggerty,  who  had  visited  her  frequently 
while  she  was  staying  with  the  Caxtons,  undertook  to 
find  her  a  tutor,  and  after  having  delicately  hinted 
that  he  himself  was  fitted  for  the  post,  recommended 
one  who  proved  to  be  the  very  man  Gwen  wanted. 

"I  am  not  exactly  able  to  persuade  one  of  our  pro- 
fessors to  engage  with  you,  Miss  Leonards,"  Donald 
said,  sarcastically,  when  he  found  his  delicate  hint 
ignored,  "but  Mr.  Kastin  would  do  it — he's  an  Oxford 
M.A.,  and,  as  he  has  lived  some  years  in  Germany, 
and  will  doubtless  be  well  up  in  the  'German  Philos- 
ophers,' perhaps  he  may  suit  you." 

Gwen  thought  he  would,  so  the  gentleman  was  forth- 
with engaged  for  a  liberal  fee,  to  come  for  three  hours 
every  morning,  and  read  philosophy  with  her. 

"I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once,"  she  said,  gravely, 
as  she  seated  herself  opposite  him  on  the  first  morn- 
ing— "what  my  object  is  in  this  projected  study,  so 
that  we  can  start  from  the  outset  with  that  definitely 
in  view." 

"Quite  so,"  said  Mr.  Kastin,  drily, — "Quite  so." 
He  was  a  kindly,  grey-haired,  withered  looking  man, 
with  a  student's  stoop  about  his  shoulders,  and  a  stu- 
dent's thoughtful  eagerness  still  lurking  in  his  eye, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  the  most  part  of  his  life 
he  had  had  to  seek  his  livelihood  in  tutoring  the  un- 
willing youthful  mind. 

He  had  a  habit  of  looking  quickly  at  a  person  and 
then  hurriedly  away,  never  allowing  himself  more  than 
an  instant's  keen  inspection  before  his  glance  was 
withdrawn  again  for  a  long  interval.  One  of  his  old 
pupils,  arguing  from  the  ground  that  "what  the  eye 
does  not  see  the  heart  does  not  grieve  over,"  had 
explained  this  habit  as  Nature's  safeguard  for  Mr. 
Kastin's  peace  of  mind  as  a  teacher, — but  others  con- 
tended that  he  saw  more  in  that  one  glance  than  many 
men  who  gazed  upon  them,  with  open  eyes,  perpetu- 
ally. 
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He  gave  Gwen  now  one  quick  scrutiny  and  then 
looked  away  as  she  went  on  earnestly — 

"I  want  the  trend  of  my  reading  to  be  chiefly  to- 
wards proving  what  foundation  there  is  for  religious 
beliefs — or  whether  they  have  no  value  for  us  beyond 
that  of  myths." 

The  grey  eyebrows  were  raised  slightly  and  the  aver- 
ted eyes  opened  wider  with  a  distinctly  sardonic  gleam. 
—Ah  !  these  young  people  who  played  at  thinking ! 

"I  see,"  he  said,  stroking  his  chin,  "quite  so, — and 
supposing  we  were  to  find  that  their  foundation  is 
purely  mythical,  should  you  discountenance  their  value 
entirely  on  that  account?" 

"Wouldn't  you,  Mr.  Kastin?" 

"Well — one  must  first  decide  how  much  signifi- 
cance a  myth  has, — and  even  some  great  thinkers  are 
undecided  as  to  that, — one  German  writer  suggests 
that  in  mythology  we  have  the  'ruins  of  a  superior 
intelligence,'  which  reached  back  beyond  the  most  an- 
cient written  records  of  Time, — then  there  is  Ruskin 
who  says  'we  may  take  it  as  a  first  principle  both  in 
science  and  literature  that  the  feeblest  myth  is  better 
than  the  strongest  theory '- 

"Ye — es,"  interrupted  Gwen,  dubiously,  "but  I 
should  not  let  Ruskin 's  opinion  have  great  weight 
with  me, — you  see  he  was  an  idealist,  and  he  would 
naturally  cling  to  the  ideal  significance  of  myths. — Oh ! 
no,  I  couldn't  trust  Ruskin  altogether,  look  how  con- 
servative he  was — how  absurd  over  railways  and  ma- 
chinery and  things  like  that;  it  makes  you  feel  as  if 
he  would  not  let  himself  think  beyond  a  certain  point 
in  the  conception  ot  progress." 

Mr.  Kastin  smiled  broadly,  and  gave  another  quick 
look  at  the  earnest  girlish  face;  there  was  no  egotism 
there,  so  he  let  the  audacious  judgment  of  Ruskin 
pass. 

"Well,  you  know,"  he  began,  with  a  little  cough — 
"Spencer  argues  against  the  idea  of  there  being  no 
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truth  behind  myths — or  natural  impressions — which 
have  presumably  been  the  origin  of  myths. — And  scien- 
tists tell  us  that  if  we  could  trace  all  myths  and  super- 
stitions back  to  their  original  sources,  we  should  doubt- 
less find  that  they  had  their  beginning  in  natural  im- 
pressions, imperfectly  perceived,  whose  hidden  cause 
was  erroneously  interpreted  by  the  recipients, — but 
as 'evidences  of  perception'  they  have  some  value, 
and,  according  to  Spencer,  our  reason  'exceeds  its 
function'  if  it  denies  in  toto  the  evidence  because  of 
the  imperfect  perception." 

"Well  then,"  said  Gwen,  eagerly — "if  one  is  con- 
sidering a  beautiful  myth,  and  one  knows  that  it  is 
probably  the  outcome  of  an  imperfect  perception,  it 
is  really  as  justifiable  to  believe  that  the  origin  of  the 
myth  was  some  ideal  reality,  as  it  is  to  decide  that 
it  was  nothing  valid." 

Mr.  Kastin  gave  a  little  grunt,  in  which  impatience 
and  amusement  were  combined.  "Wait  a  bit — wait 
a  bit,"  he  said,  grimly,  "that  is  jumping  too  suddenly 
to  a  conclusion, — suppose  you  defer  your  judgment  a 
little,  until  we  have  thrashed  the  matter  out  thorough- 
ly.— Never  rush  at  a  conclusion  till  you  have  studied 
all  the  arguments  of  the  most  competent  writers." 

After  the  administration  of  this  reproof  he  proceeded 
to  draw  up,  very  leisurely,  a  scheme  of  study  which  he 
proposed  for  Gwen, — but  his  face  was  alive  with  in- 
terest and  his  mind  alert,  as  it  always  was  at  the 
faintest  sound  of  battle  call  to  that  great  metaphysical 
strife,  where  his  soul  still  lought  for  life,  through  the 
dust  and  ashes  and  dry  bones  of  a  dead  Faith. 

As  the  days  and  weeks  went  by  his  interest  deepened, 
tor  he  found  that  this  girl  could  think; — the  study  and 
desire  for  comparative  research  were  not  all  on  his 
side,  nor  instituted  only  by  his  suggestion. — She  was 
more  eager  than  he,  for  the  outcome  of  this  enquiry 
was  of  new,  and  intimately  vital  importance  to  her, 
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whiJe  to  him  it  was  only  the  result  of  an  oft-established 
though  always  enthralling  quest. 

After  a  while  he  began  unconsciously  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  naive  expression  of  her  opinion  on  what- 
ever matter  they  had  in  hand,  and  he  was,  secretly, 
greatly  diverted  at  her  criticism  of  that  "synthetic 
philosophy"  which  is  advanced  in  substitution  of  man's 
greater  Hope. 

Altogether,  he  found  his  reading  with  Gwen  anything 
but  a  tedious  duty  to  be  performed  for  the  sake  of  a 
tee,  for  she  gave  her  whole  mind  up  to  it,  and  was 
always  ready,  each  day,  with  notes  on  references  and 
antithetical  arguments  alluded  to  in  the  previous  day's 
study. 

She  worked  nearly  all  day,  only  allowing  herself 
an  hour  or  two  for  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  often 
she  would  have  omitted  that  had  it  not  been  for  Mrs. 
Brook's  motherly  vigilance. 

"My  dear,  you  are  studying  too  hard,"  she  said,  one 
day,  when,  with  gentle  insistence,  she  nad  driven  Gwen 
away  from  her  books;  "your  face  is  getting  so  white 
and  your  eyes  so  big — I  am  afraid  your  aunt  will  think 
that  I  have  taken  very  bad  care  of  you.  Why  must 
you  do  so  much? — Put  those  all  away  and  take  a 
week's  rest. — What  would  be  the  good  of  the  book- 
learning,  my  child,  if  you  lost  your  health?" 

Gwen  gave  a  dreary  little  laugh — 

"I  can't  say,"  she  said,  "just  now  I  am  absorbed 
in  finding  out  whether  there  is  any  good  in  anything, 
or  whether  creation  is  only  a  cruel  farce." 

Then  she  went  off  for  her  walk,  leaving  Mrs.  Brook 
wondering,  sadly,  how  such  a  theory  could  be,  even 
temporarily,  entertained  in  the  face  of  the  manifested 
Love  of  God,  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Meanwhile  Gwen  walked  down  the  tree-lined  road 
and  watched,  with  hungrily  worshipping  eyes,  the  sun- 
set glow  on  cloud  and  hill. 
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To  get  away,  like  this,  from  theories  and  critics, 
from  the  dissensions  of  scneme  and  creed,  out  into  the 
fresh  wind,  and  the  green  earth — pregnant  now  with 
the  coming  of  Spring — rested  her  more  than  anything, 
and  supplied  again  the  faith  and  hope  that  sometimes 
the  books  were  so  chary  of  giving,  if  they  did  not 
absolutely  deny. 

To-day  they  had  held  out  no  hope,  and  life  seemed 
just  a  barren  place — bereft  of  God. 

But  when  the  wind  blew,  thus,  about  her,  and  the 
blossoming  earth  smiled  before  her,  and  her  eyes  be- 
held the  wondrous,  glowing  light — that  was  stealing 
up  and  wrapping  sky  and  distant  hills  in  a  mantle 
of  crimson  and  purple  and  gold — her  confidence  in  the 
verity  of  the  books  was  shaken,  temporarily,  again 
from  its  hold. 

Who,  who  in  the  presence  of  that  swiftly-growing 
glory  could  doubt  that  loving  kindness  was  in  the  pri- 
mal Creating  Force — or  dream  that  this  beautiful  world 
was  only  the  outcome  of  some  mindless  "infinite  eter- 
nal energy" — some  fortuitous  arrangements  of  atoms? 

Ah !  no,  in  spite  of  the  repudiation,  by  great  thinkers 
of  the  day,  of  all  conception  of  Personality  in  the 
Deity,  or  the  "eternal  energy  underlying  phenomena," 
the  beautiful  world  leads  us,  still,  up  to  a  Father 
Heart. 

So,  alone  in  the  golden  splendour,  while  that  day 
died  in  the  Spring-steeped  air,  and  the  gloaming  came 
and  crept  up  softly  into  the  arching  sky,  Gwen's  soul 
took  sudden  flight,  and,  soaring  above  the  weariness 
of  the  week's  work,  she  entered  into  the  glory  about 
her  and  opened  her  heart. 

The  hush  of  the  evening  seemed  to  hold  a  whisper 
from  heaven — 

"  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God." 

It  flooded  her  being  with  sudden  ecstatic  assurance, 
and  in  an  instant  the  conclusions  drearily  arrived  at 
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during  her  months  of  study  were  abandoned  in  the 
overwhelming  consciousness  of  communion  with  the 
Spirit  of  Life. 

The  beauty,  the  tenderness,  the  glory  of  the  silent 
hour,  spoke  with  a  voice  before  whose  authority  the 
wisdom  of  earth  failed  and  sank  into  insignificance. 

"Speak   to   Him,  for   He   hears,  and   spirit   with   spirit   may 

meet. 
Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  nearer  than  hands  and  feet." 

Gwen  stood  still  at  a  quiet  corner  where  two  roads 
met,  and  watched  till  the  darkness  had  spread  its  first 
shade  over  the  cloud-flecked  blue — then  she  turned 
homeward — her  face  wet  with  tears  of  gladness — 
while  sorrow  and  death  and  sin  were  forgotten,  in  one 
wonderful  moment  of  knowledge. 

"Oh!  God — beautiful  God!  why  do  we  doubt  what 
our  hearts  teach  us  of  Thee?"  she  said,  as  she  hastened 
on  with  tireless  feet. 

She  would  never  doubt  any  more. — Sne  would  just 
trust,  always,  to  the  voice  within,  which  proclaimed 
the  love  of  God  in  His  works. — So  she  thought,  for- 
getting altogether  lor  the  time,  that  anything  else  ever 
seemed  to  be  proclaimed  therein. 

Yes — Ah  !  yes,  she  would  trust. — Emerson  said, 
"look  in  thine  heart  and  write,'1  when  you  want  to 
write. — She  would  look  in  her  heart  and  learn — of  God 
— since  He  put  all  that  was  in  it,  there. 

She  would  give  up  her  reading  with  Mr.  Kastin. — 
Why  should  she  weary  herself  with  speculative  argu- 
ments and  dissensions,  when  a  great  experience  had 
made  her  sure  of  the  existence  of  a  beneficent  Power 
"behind  the  veil  of  appearance,"  of  whose  nature  the 
leading  exponents  of  modern  thought  could  only  affirm 
that  It  was  "forever  inconceivable." 

But  close  in  her  heart,  to-night,  was  the  conception 
of  Infinite  Beauty- — Infinite  Love,  Infinite  Wisdom  and 
Mercy. 
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The  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding  settled  soft- 
ly, for  a  little  while,  down  upon  her,  and  her  face  was 
illuminated  with  it  when  she  reached  Mrs.  Brook's 
gate. 

She  ran  up  the  garden  path  to  the  door,  and  there 
in  the  gathering  darkness  she  discovered  the  figure  of 
a  stunted,  ragged  little  boy. 

"Good  evenm',"  he  said,  cheerfully,  lifting  a  dirty 
freckled  little  face,  "I've  bin  a-knockin'  and  knockin' 
and  I  can't  make  nobody  hear." 

"Do  you  want  to  see  Mrs.  Brook?  I  will  go  and  tell 
her,"  said  Gwen,  kindly,  guessing  that  this  was  one 
of  that  lady's  many  suppliants  for  charity. — She  went 
in  to  look  tor  Mrs.  Brook,  only  to  find,  however,  that 
she  had  been  called  to  minister  to  a  dying  neighbour 
and  would  not  be  back  for  some  time. 

Gwen  went  back  and  told  the  small  boy,  who  looked 
very  disconsolate  when  he  found  that  his  kind  patron 
was  not  to  be  seen  that  night. 

"Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  or  can  you  leave  any 
message  with  me?"  asked  Gwen,  seeing  it. 

"Well,  you  see,  Miss,  it's  like  this,"  said  the  little 
chap,  soberly — "mother  hasn't  got  no  food  in  the 
house,  and  she  said,  could  Mrs.  Brook  lend  her  a 
threepenny  bit  to  get  some  bread?" 

"Where  do  you  live?"  enquired  Gwen. 

The  child  told  her,  mentioning  a  miserable  street 
some  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

"And  how  is  it  that  you  have  no  food?" 

"We  had  some  this  mornin',  Miss,"  he  said,  looking 
up  in  her  grave  compassionate  face  with  a  cheerful 
smile,  "but  you  see  it's  like  this,  father  hasn't  bin 
quite  right  since  yesterday,  and  he  took  all  the  money 
mother  had  to-day,  and  he's  just  bin  on  the  drink 
agin. — He  promised  Mrs.  Brook  last  Sat'd'y  as  he 
wouldn't  drink  for  three  months — and  there  he  is  agin." 
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"Didn't  he  remember  his  promise?"  asked  Gwen, 
pitifully. 

Oh!  yes,"  said  the  boy,  proudly,  "and  he's  bin 
keepin'  sober  the  fast  couple  of  days,  only  last  night 
he  broke  out  agin,  but  he's  bin  sober  the  last  couple 
o'  days." 

"Mrs.  Brook  will  be  very  sorry  to  hear  that  he  has 
been  drinking. " 

"Yes,  she  will  that,  Miss,  she's  terrible  fond  of 
father,  when  he's  sober,  but  he's  bin  roussing  mother 
somethink  awful  to-day,  and  he  nearly  killed  Jimmy 
last  night. " 

"Who  is  Jimmy?" 

"He's  my  brother,  Miss,  and  lather  nearly  killed 
him  last  night,  because  Jimmy  went  into  town  to  look 
for  him,  and  when  he  found  that  dad's  horse  and  trolly 
was  standin'  outside  the  pub'  all  day,  he  drove  it  home, 
and  that  was  wot  made  father  'ammer  him ; — his  head's 
all  swelled  up  to-day,"  added  the  child,  a  serious  look 
coming  over  his  bright  little  face. 

"Poor  Jimmy — and  have  you  no  food?" 

"No,  Miss — and  we  aint  got  no  light  to-night,  only 
half  a  candle,  and  mother  isn't  using  that  because 
father's  out,  and  he's  bound  to  come  home  terrible 
drunk,  and  it  don't  do  to  have  no  light  when  he  comes, 
mother  says  it  makes  him  git  just  hopstroprous,"  said 
the  mite,  gravely. 

Gwen  suppressed  a  smile,  but  her  lips  quivered  with 
pitiful  sympathy. 

"Well,  suppose  you  come  along  to  the  store  with 
me,  and  get  some  things  for  your  mother ;  and  then 
take  me  along  to  see  her." 

"Yes,  Miss,"  said  the  boy,  with  alacrity;  and  he 
trudged  happily  along  by  her  side  as  she  walked  brisk- 
ly to  the  nearest  store. 

When  they  were  nearly  there  he  looked  up  in  her 
face  anxiously — "Say,  Miss,"  he  said,  "I  aint  bin  beg- 
gin'  of  you,  have  I,  Miss?  You  see,  Mrs.  Brook,  x/;e 
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told  us  it  was  best  for  a  boy  not  to  beg, — and  I  can 
work   it  out  for   you,    Miss, — wot   you're  givin'   us?" 

"Very  well,"  said  Gwen,  tenderly,  "you  shall  do 
something  for  me. ' ' 

"And  you'll  tell  Mrs.  Brook  I  'aint  bin  beggin'?" 

"Yes,  I  will  tell  her  all  about  it." 

His  face  cleared  at  that,  and  they  went  into  the 
store,  where  he  stood  watching  with  glowing  eyes 
while  his  new  friend  bought  candles,  and  flour,  and 
bread  and  butter,  and  eggs,  and  cheese,  and  tea,  and 
kerosene,  with  a  prodigality  that,  Mrs.  Brook  would 
have  said,  branded  her,  at  once,  as  a  novice  in  the 
work. 

They  took  as  many  of  the  things  as  they  could 
between  them,  and  Gwen  ordered  the  rest  to  be  sent 
round  at  once  to  the  child's  home. 

"Here  we  are,  Miss,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  damp, 
dilapidated-looking  little  cottage,  "and  there's  the 
kids  lookin'  out  for  me.  I  guess  they  think  I'm  bring- 
in'  'em  home  some  tea,  but  they  don't  know  what  I 
am  bringin'  'em,"  and  he  gave  a  chuckle  of  delight. 

There  were  six  children,  ranging  from  the  ages  of 
nine  years  to  six  months,  clustered  round  the  doorway, 
and  when  their  brother  ran  up  and  told  them  in  an 
excited  voice  what  he  had  got,  and  what  the  lady  was 
"bringin',"  the  smaller  ones  began  to  jump  and  skip 
for  joy,  and  their  voices  rose  in  a  tumult  of  such  de- 
light that  it  brought  the  quick  tears  to  Gwen's  eyes. 

The  noise  brought  the  mother  from  the  back,  and 
on  learning  the  cause  of  it,  she  asked  Gwen  to  come 
in,  and  with  her  apron  rubbed  up  a  broken  chair  for 
her,  with  hands  that  trembled  with  eagerness,  while 
the  joy  in  her  face  was  hardly  less  than  the  children's. 

The  "struggle  for  existence"  was  such  a  perpetual 
experience  with  her,  that  the  surety  of  one  prospective 
meal  was  wealth  enough  to  find  considerable  comfort 
in,  till  it  was  gone,  but  to  have  a  supply  for  days  and 
days  seemed  luxurious  indeed. 
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"I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you,  Miss,"  she  said, 
wiping  her  eyes — "if  you  could  only  know  what  a 
load  you've  taken  off  my  heart,  Miss — it's  so  terrible 
hard  to  have  to  let  the  children  go  hungry  to  bed.  I 
can  bear  it  for  myself,  but  when  they  ask  me  to  go 
back  and  look  again  to  see  if  there  isn't  'only  a  crust 
of  bread,  mother,'  I  can  hardly  bear  it,  Miss." 

"No,"  said  Gwen,  choking  back  her  emotion,  "it 
must  be  terrible  for  you." — And  then  she  gently  drew 
from  the  woman  the  history  of  her  twelve  years  of 
married  life. 

It  was  only  the  story  of  many  a  woman  in  her  class 
of  life; — her  husband  was  "one  of  the  best  and  kindest 
men  living  when  he  was  sober," — but  when  he  "was 
sober"  meant  generally  a  few  days  in  a  month!  during 
the  other  days  he  drank,  and  beat  his  children,  and 
his  wife,  and  ate  up  the  food  that  her  hard  labour  had 
scantily  provided. 

"But  he  hasn't  never  had  a  proper  chance,  Miss," 
said  Mrs.  Halt,  loyally,  "when  he  was  only  a  little  boy 
his  dad  used  to  take  him  to  the  pub  and  make  him 
drink  his  glass — and  now  he  tries  and  tries,  poor  chap, 
and  would  give  all  he  has  if  he  could  keep  from  it — but 
he's  had  no  chance,  Miss,  none  at  all;  when  he  is 
trying,  like  he  has  been  this  week,  too,  there's  the 
pubs  all  around  and  men  offering  to  shout  tor  him — so 
he  hasn't  really  had  a  chance.' 

And  so  Gwen  felt,  as  she  went  home  sorrowfully 
through  the  miserable  street — her  heart  aching  over 
the  piteous  destitution  and  patient  endurance  that 
were  so  evident  in  that  little  home. 

Oh  !  it  wasn't  fair,  it  wasn't  fair,  that  some  people 
should  be  hemmed  in  with  temptation  and  sinful  tend- 
encies all  through  their  lives. — What  chance  had  that 
man  had? — What  had  his  children?  and  why  should 
they  have  none,  when  others,  herself  for  instance,  had 
had  so  much?  It  was  the  old  trouble  again. — -She 
went  into  her  room  when  she  reached  home  and  knelt 
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in  the  darkness,  praying  against  the  despairing  weight 
of  world-sorrow  that  crowded  down  on  her  heart. 

Oh !  what  was  the  explanation  that  reconciled  the 
tender  revelation  of  the  sunset  testimony,  with  that 
other  most  grievous  one — from  the  testimony  of  human 
sin? 

As  she  knelt  another,  stronger  resolution  formed  in 
her  soul. — She  would  not  give  up  her  reading  with 
Mr.  Kastin ;  she  would  pursue  it  more  diligently  only — 
there  was  some  explanation,  she  was  sure, — and  she 
would  seek  it — for  the  sake  of  the  people  who  had  no 
chance  to  see  the  "vision  beautiful,"  because  their 
eyes  were  blinded  with  the  sordid  and  degraded  facts 
of  their  miserable  lives. 

Yes, — for  their  sakes,  and  for  the  sake  of  others — 
who  felt  the  beautiful  truth  that  they  could  not  prove — 
she  would  seek  the  explanation. 

It  would  mean  going  down  into  the  darkness  of 
metaphysical  contentions  again,  and  leaving  the  light 
of  the  sunset  glory,  for  a  while ;  but  it  was  to  help 
someone  else ! — That  thought  uplifted  and  inspired 
her. 

"Oh!  God,"  she  cried,  ''I  will  do  anything — bear 
any  darkness  or  any  suffering,  if  I  can  only  help  some- 
one who  cannot  find  Thee." 


CHAPTER  II. 
"MR.   HALT." 

The  daily  round  of  study  was  resumed  more  assidu- 
ously than  ever;  and  Mr.  Kastin 's  fund  of  erudition 
contributed  nobly  towards  making  it  comprehensive. 

Gwen  fought  strenuously  for  a  transcendental  phil- 
osophy of  life,  but  her  eyes  grew  sad  over  the  material- 
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istic  tendency  of  many  weighty  thinkers  whose  con- 
clusions were  so  ably  presented  tor  her  by  Mr.  Kastin. 
And,  fight  as  she  would,  the  perplexing  fact  remained 
that  men,  of  so  much  greater  intelligence,  wider  know- 
ledge, and  infinitely  larger  opportunities,  than  herself, 
lor  finding  the  truth  that  had  flooded  her  being  with 
assurance  on  that  memorable  evening,  were  still  grop- 
ing, some  callously,  some  painfully,  in  the  dark. 

She  longed  to  talk  of  it  all  with  Philip,  but  sternly 
repressed  the  desire,  reminding  herself  that  she  must 
learn  to  be  independent  of  him  in  all  things. 

He  came  to  see  her,  once  or  twice,  and  the  wild, 
uncontrollable  joy  that  possessed  her,  when  she 
knew  that  he  was  in  the  house,  had  extinguished  the 
faint  hope  that  had  been  growing  in  her  heart  that  she 
was  beginning  to  be  indifferent  to  him. 

Her  very  joy  had  frightened  her  so,  lest  he  should 
see  it,  that  she  had  gone  into  the  room  to  him  with 
such  guarded  eyes  and  such  a  distant,  constrained 
greeting,  that  Philip  had  been  further  confirmed  in  his 
former  conjecture,  and  after  a  second  visit,  when  he 
was  received  in  the  same  way,  he  had  gone  away 
feeling  that  in  the  loss  of  her  fearless  comradeship  he 
had  lost  something  inestimably  precious. 

And  so  she  struggled  on  against  him,  and  Mrs. 
Brook  mourned  over  the  pathetic  look  that  grew  in 
her  eyes. 

Lady  Caxton  also  noticed  it,  and  after  one  visit, 
when  she  had  scolded  and  urged  Gwen,  in  vain,  to 
give  up  studying  and  "live  a  natural  life,"  she  had 
gone  home  and  written  to  Marion,  begging  her  to  use 
her  influence  with  that  "wilful,  pathetic  child." 

Marion  wrote  in  some  anxiety,  and  implored  Gwen 
to  send  a  truthful  report  of  herself. 

Gwen  wrote  back  at  once. 

"There  is  nothing  that  need  make  you  one  bit  an- 
xious about  me,  I  sometimes  get  tired  over  my  work, 
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but  that  is  nothing  new — I  always  did. — Father  used 
to  despair,  in  my  youth,  over  the  lack  of  enthusiasm 
that  ought  to  have  kept  me  from  weariness  in  what 
was,  to  him,  as  the  elixir  of  life ; — but  I  am  not  as 
bad  as  I  was  then,  and  I  often  smile  when  1  think  how 
pleased  my  Daddy  would  be  if  he  could  only  see  the 
application  of  some  of  my  truly  laborious  days. — See 
now — be  prepared  to  be  deferential  when  I  come  home. 
Darwin,  Huxley,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Spencer,  and  Mon- 
sieur Comte,  have  become  my  daily  intimate  compan- 
ions, through  the  medium  of  my  most  erudite  Mr.  Kas- 
tin. — He  has  also  used  his  influence  to  try  and  make 
me  summarily  acquainted,  in  a  general  way,  with  some 
of  the  German  philosophers,  for  whom  he  seems  to 
have  a  decided  penchant,  himself.  But  (alas  for  the 
fallibility  of  woman's  judgment)  my  preference  for  the 
learned  ones  is  too  often  decided  by  the  passing  mood  : 
— for  instance,  poor  Schopenhauer  won  my  fleeting  love 
to-day,  just  because  I  was  tired.  When  we  were 
reading  parts  of  his  'World  as  Will  and  Idea,' — as  a 
supplement  to  the  argument  yesterday — we  came  to  the 
part  where  he  says — 'dying  is  certainly  to  be  regarded 
as  the  real  aim  of  life,'  and  the  'tiredness'  swept  me 
straight  into  a  complete  sympathy  with  him. — I  see 
your  shocked  dear  face,  and  you  say  that  I'm  getting 
maudlin  and  foolish.  Yes — and  I'm  quite  ashamed 
of  it,  but  if  limitation  means  ignorance,  and  life  in  the 
body  means  limitation — why — there  are  things  we  want 
to  know,  for  certain  sure,  much  more  than  we  want 
just  to  live. 

"There,  I  won't  be  maudlin,  dearest.  But  I  am 
often  angry  because  it  is  so  hard  to  find  that  one  has 
a  right  to  some  'certain  ground.'  ' 

Marion  looked  troubled  and  thoughtful  for  a  while 
after  reading  this,  then  with  a  sudden,  determined  air, 
she  sat  down  and  wrote  to  Gwen. 

"Your  letter  made  me  sad,  dearie,  and  I  want  to 
tell  you  how  sure  I  am  that  there  is  a  'certain  ground' 
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for  us  all.  I  have  often  wondered,  Gwen,  why  you  do 
not  talk  to  Philip  about  these  questions  that  trouble 
you  so  much?  I  know  that  he  could  help  you.  Will 
you,  because  1  ask  you,  go  and  hear  him  preach, 
I  suppose  I  should  say  lecture,  at  the  Ethical  Society's 
meeting  in  Adelaide,  on  Sunday  evening,  the  2gth  in- 
stant? His  subject  is  to  be  'Jesus  Christ,  the  Living 
Fact.'  Go  and  hear  him  speak  of  his  certain  ground, 
dear.  I  know  how  he  has  fought  for  it,  and  through 
how  much  suffering  it  was  won,  so  go  and  hear  him, 
because  I  ask  you." 

Gwen  smiled  strangely  when  she  read  this — "Oh! 
Marion,  my  precious  !  if  you  only  knew  how  thankful 
I  shall  be  to  go,"  she  said  to  herself,  and  decided  in 
her  heart  that  she  should  allow  nothing  to  prevent 
her. 

The  same  post  brought  also  a  letter  from  Jean,  who 
said  :  — 

"I  am  continually  getting  more  comfort  out  of  the 
theory  of  reincarnation,  it  accounts  justly  for  what 
other  systems  cannot  account  for.  When  I  read  your 
letter  about  the  poor  family  of  Halts,  fhat  you  have 
been  visiting,  I  felt  that  only  the  law  of  Karma  could 
reconcile  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Halt's  and  his  chil- 
dren's heredity,  with  any  theory  of  justice.  I  hope 
you  are  improving  your  opportunities  and  learning  as 
much  of  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  as  you  can." 
Gwen  laughed  mirthlessly  at  that. 
She  had  been  too  much  engaged  lately  in  just  trying 
to  find  if  there  were  any  foundation  for  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  soul  science,  namely  the  existence  of  God 
and  of  man's  "immortal  part." 

Given  a  right  to  those  first  principles,  reincarnation 
presented  a  reasonable  plan  on  which  to  build  the  struc- 
ture of  life,  and  while  she  secretly  insisted  on  man's 
right  to  the  assumption  of  such  first  principles,  she 
cherished  also  that  explanation  which,  to  her  mind, 
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still  made  their   manifested  working   most  comprehen- 
sible. 

And  the  possible  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  "Karma" 
comforted  her  inexpressibly  over  the  Halts'  sad  case; 
and  she  needed  comfort,  for  she  had  visited  the  family 
often  since  the  first  night  when  the  child  took  her  home. 
And  she  had  been  giving  the  man  "another  chance "- 
which  meant  lending  him  money  to  hire  a  horse  and 
dray  to  get  employment  again,  as  carter. 

His  struggles  against  the  drink  were  very  pathetic. 
He  made  eager  promises,  and  kept  them  for  a  day  jr 
two,  then  broke  them  in  despair ;  for  on  every  hand 
temptation  beset  him,  from  the  open  hotels,  and  the 
old  companions  who  offered  to  "shout"  and  used  every 
allurement  they  knew  to  win  him  back  to  them ; — and 
all  the  while  within  was  the  demon-thirst,  nurtured 
in  him  by  a  father's  brutal  hand,  driving  him  on  to 
his  destruction. 

Gwen  had  enlisted  Miss  Randolf's  interest  in  his 
case,  and  together  they  watched  over  him  with  a  pas- 
sionate insistence  for  his  salvation. 

One  morning,  the  little  boy,  Bobbie,  who  had  in- 
troduced Gwen  to  the  family,  came  round  to  Mrs. 
Brook's  house  and  asked  for  Miss  Leonards. 

"Father  wants  to  see  you,  Miss,"  he  said,  "he 
come  'ome  drunk  night  before  larst  agin,  Miss,  after 
being  sober  all  the  week. — 'Aint  it  terrible? — And 
he  wants  to  tell  you  about  it  hisself — he's  awful  cut 
up  this  mornin'." 

It  was  Saturday  and  Mr.  Kastin  was  not  coming, 
so  Gwen  went  off  to  see  the  man  at  once. 

His  story  made  her  burn  with  pitiful  rage  and  sor- 
row. 

He  had  been  driving  along  in  the  Port,  he  said,  and 
was  very  hot  and  tired,  but  he  never  meant  to  go  into 
an  hotel,  only  to  come  straight  home,  when  a  man 
called  to  him  to  stop,  and  coming  up  asked  him  to 
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go   in   and   have    a    drink    with     him     "  for    old    times 
sake." 

"  'I'm  off  that,'  I  sez  to  the  chap,  but  'e  sez,  'well, 
come  and  'ave  a  glass  of  bitters,'  and  bein'  hot  and 
tired,  Miss,  like  a  fool  I  went  in — and  'e  ordered  a 
glass  of  beer  and  one  of  bitters, — well,  I  took  wot  was 
supposed  to  be  the  bitters,  and  drunk  it  down  straight 
— and  that  was  the  larst  I  knew ; — when  I  come  round 
I  was  lyin'  in  a  room  at  the  back  of  the  hotel  and  all 
the  money  was  gone  out  of  my  pockets ;  they  says  as 
I'd  drunk  it,  but  them  was  no  bitters,  only,  I  took  in 
that  first  glass,  Miss." 

"Of  course  it  wasn't  bitters,"  said  Miss  Randolf, 
sternly,  when  Gwen  told  her  the  story  that  evening, 
"the  man  was  drugged  for  the  sake  of  what  little 
money  he  had — what  devilish  work! — Gwen,  he  will 
never  be  saved  if  we  don't  get  him  away  from  his 
old  companions  and  associations  for  a  time. — I  wonder 
if  that  cottage  of  Mr.  Haward's  is  empty  now? — What 
a  help  it  would  be  to  get  poor  Mr.  Halt  and  his  family 
there, — he  would  have  a  chance  to  get  over  the  effect 
of  the  alcohol,  and  then  perhaps  he  could  get  work 
there,  too." 

"Oh!  that  is  an  inspiration — write  to  Mr.  Haward 
about  it." 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Randolf,  with  decision,  "I  will 
write  to-night." 

And  she  did  write,  with  the  result  that  Philip's  in- 
terest and  influence  were  also  enlisted  on  behalf  of 
Mi.  Halt. 

"The  cottage  is  empty,"  he  said,  when  he  had  come 
down  and  investigated  the  case,  "the  last  family  have 
just  left — let  these  people  come  up  as  soon  as  they 
can,  and  I  will  make  a  place  for  the  man  to  work  on 
the  farm  for  a  while." 

"That  will  be  his  salvation,"  said  Miss  Randolf, 
vvith  conviction., 
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"Yes,"  said  Owen,  her  eyes  shining  with  gladness, 
"oh!  what  a  lot  of  good  that  one  little  col  has  done, 
Mr.  Haward. — I  wonder  why  more  people,  who  could, 
don't  make  themselves  saviours  of  their  kind  in  that 
easy  little  way?  When  I  am  rich  I  shall  build  as 
many  cottages  as  ever  my  money  will  let  me." 

"Then    when   you  are  destitute    I    suppose   we   may 
be  allowed  to  put  you  in  one  as  an  act  of  charity, "- 
said  Philip,  smiling. 

"Oh!  you  'may  do  as  you  like  about  that  so  long 
as  I  have  a  chance  to  do  what  I  like  first.  Isn't  it 
pathetic  that  rich  people  don't  seem  to  know  of  half 
the  nice  things  they  might  do  with  their  money?" 

"Ah!"  sighed  Miss  Randolf,  "if  they  would  only 
study  the  doctrine  of  Karma  and  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  their  having  to  suffer  from  hunger  and  poverty 
and  degraded  surroundings  themselves,  so  that  they 
would  be  obliged,  by  experience,  to  enter  into  sympathy 
with  the  less  fortunate,  they  would  soon  know  how 
to  spend  their  money  in  'nice'  ways." 


CHAPTER    III. 

"POOR    OLD    JONAH." 

On  the  -Saturday  before  Philip  was  to  deliver  his  ad- 
dress, Mr.  Heggerty  came  to  Mrs.  Brook's.  He  was 
to  preach  the  anniversary  services  of  a  suburban 
church  next  day,  and  was  to  stay  over  the  Sunday  with 
the  widow  of  his  old  colleague. 

To  Gwen's  great  delight,  Jean  came  with  him. 

"I  did  long  to  come,"  said  Jean,  "but  I  didn't  exr 
pect  it  until  yesterday,  and  then  father  said  I  may  as 
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well,  as  I  could  then  go  and  see  how  Lady  Caxton  is, 
mother  heard  she  had  been  ill." 

"Oh!  she  only  had  a  cold.  Hut  I  am  glad  you  are 
here." 

"Yes,  I  wanted  to  see  you,  Gwen,  and  hear  how 
you  are  getting  on.  Tell  me  all  about  Mr.  Kastin 
and  everything." 

Jean  was  eager  to  know  whether  the  philosophical 
investigations  had  not  led  up  to  "reincarnation"  as 
the  only  reasonable  explanation  of  life ;  and  her  com- 
ments were  anything  but  sympathetic  when  Gwen  so- 
berly informed  her  that,  as  yet,  the  outcome  was  not 
even  a  definite  permission  for  a  rational  being  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  any  soul,  or  enduring  ego,  to  in- 
carnate at  all 

"What  nonsense,"  said  Jean,  impatiently,  "we 
know  we  have  souls,  why  do  you  waste  your  time  over 
a  quibble  like  that?" 

Gwen  meekly  quoted  from  the  "wise  .men,,"  but 
Jean  would  have  none  of  them. 

"They  may  say  those  things,  but  they  don't  believe 
them  inside,  and  they  hope  just  as  much  in  the  future 
as  we  do,"  she  declared,  stoutly. 

Then  Gwen  told  her  about  Philip's  meeting  the  next 
evening  and  asked  Jean  to  go  with  her. 

But  the  latter  shook  her  head,  regretfully,  "I 
daren't,  I  must  go  to  father's  services,  but  oh!  I  wish 
I  could." 

Next  morning  at  breakfast,  Mrs.  Brook  regaled  her 
guests  with  some  daintily  served  Murray  cod ;  and 
this  innocent  viand  was  destined  to  be  the  cause  of 
seme  disturbance  between  Gwen  and  her  pastor,  and 
to  throw  vet  another  aspersion  on  the  veracity  of  poor 
old  Jonah. 

The  talk  had  wandered,  from  the  pleasant  food  sup- 
plied, to  the  Murray  River,  and  the  fish  in  its  depths, 
arid  thence  to  fish  stories,  true  and  otherwise. 
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"Well,"  said  Owen,  when  her  turn  came  to  cap  the 
other  tales,  "I  read  an  account,  the  other  day,  of  the 
finding  of  a  great  fish  which  was  really  big  enough 
to  have  made  the  story  of  Jonah  positively  tenable." 

Jean  gave  a  little  laugh,  and  then  catching  sight 
of  her  father's  face,  stopped  with  a  nervous  catch  in 
her  voice. 

There  followed  a  moment  of  ominous  silence  before 
Mr.  Hcggerty,  with  a  stern  look  at  Gwen,  replied, 
sarcastically — 

''Indeed!  well,  for  my  part,  I  am  thankful  to  say 
that  I  do  not  require  the  substantiation  of  a  newspaper 
testimony  to  make  it  possible  for  me  to  believe  in  the 
Word  of  God,  Miss  Leonards." 

Stung  by  his  tone,  Gwen's  face  flushed  hotly,  and 
she  answered  with  some  hauteur — 

"Neither  do  I,  Mr.  Heggerty,  but  I  do  require  the 
substantiation  of  reason  and  common  sense." 

"Reason  and  common  sense\"  said  Mr.  Heggerty,  in 
a  tone  of  lofty  scorn — "and  what  are  they  that  we 
should  judge  the  Word  of  God  by  them?" 

"Well,"  said  Gwen,  warmly, — "I  should  think  they 
were  two  of  the  greatest  helps  that  God  has  given  us 
whereby  to  decide  what  is  His  Word  for  us,  and  what 
is  only  an  allegorical  story  with  a  Word  of  His  Truth 
in  it." 

The  gentleman  fixed  her  with  an  angry  eye,  and 
Mrs.  Brook  left  the  room  with  a  flurried  look. 

"We  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  what  is  the  Word 
of  God,  Miss  Leonards — it  is  there,  in  one  Book,  which 
every  child  can  understand." 

"But  many  wise  and  good  men  cannot,  Mr.  Heg- 
gerty, except  through  an  allegorical  interpretation  of 
much  of  it  " 

"Indeed."  replied  the  minister,  witheringly,  "then 
I  am  glad  I  am  not  one  of  those  'good  men,'  who 
presume  to  interpret  for  the  Lord  what  He  has  said. 
When  He  tells  the  story  of  Jonah  I  can  believe  that 
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He  was  omnipotent  enough  to  have  caused  the  inci- 
dents to  occur  as  they  are  recorded.  ' 

"But  did  H'e  tell  it,  Mr.  Heggerty — or  was  it  not 
only  a  Hebrew  prophet  telling  a  story  that  clothed  a 
truth?" 

"Jean,"  said  Mr.  Heggerty,  sternly,  "leave  the 
room. " 

"Oh!  but  father,   I  quite  sympathise — 

"Go,"  he  commanded,  pointing  to  the  door,  and 
Jean  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  depart. 

"Are  you  questioning  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures?" demanded  Mr.  Heggerty,  taking  his  stand  be- 
fore the  fireplace  and  facing  Gwen  with  condemning 
eyes 

"No,  not  altogether,"  she  answered,  slowly,  "but 
it  seems  to  me  almost  blasphemous  to  interpret  all  that 
is  in  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God." 

Hei  hearer  simply  choked  with  indignant  wrath  as 
he  glared  at  this  slip  of  a  girl  who  dared  to  say  such 
a  thing  to  him. 

"I  do  not  presume  to  judge  my  Maker,"  he  said, 
again,  with  infinite  scorn. 

"Neither  do  I,  Mr.  Heggerty,"  said  Gwen,  pite- 
ously,  turning  to  him  in  appeal — "I  am  only  judging 
what  man  made  of  Him.  And  oh !  the  Bible  is  so  won- 
derful, bu*  there  are  such  conflicting  revelations  in 
it,  that  I  don't  see  how  we  can  consider  it  as  a  whole." 

"And  what  are  you  that  you  should  try  to  explain 
it — what  right  have  you  to  presume  to  decide  what 
is  truth  there  or  not?" 

"Not  any,  perhaps — but  when  one  remembers  the 
history  of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  how  fallible 
men  had  to  decide  about  its  compilation,  it  seems  as 
though  there  is  some  reason  to  question  the  absolute 
infallibility — oh!  don't  you  think  so?" 

But  Mr.  Heggerty,  belonging  as  he  did  to  the  old 
school  of  theology,  had  never  desired  to  look  into  the 
history  of  that  compilation  nor  ventured  into  the  realm 
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of  the  Higher  Critics,  so  his  wrath  only  burn-eel  hotter 
over  Owen's  last  word. — He  told  her  she  need  never 
expect  to  find  the  light  while  she  maintained  that  at- 
titude. He  also  told  her  that  he  had  learned,  from 
his  son,  of  the  nature  of  the  study  she  was  conducting 
while  in  town,  and  informed  her  that  he  had  never 
needed  such  to  make  him  the  successful  minister  he 
was. 

"That  was  just  it — you  did  not  need  it,"  pleaded 
Gwen,  earnestly,  "you  see  you  had  a  different  mind, 
Mr.  Heggerty,  that  could  be  satisfied  with  your  pro- 
cess of  reasoning — mine  could  not." 

But  this  sounded  to  the  gentleman  like  an  impugn- 
ment of  his  intellect,  and  he  replied,  warmly — 

"Don't  you  make  any  mistake,  -my  girl — I  could 
have  gone  into  these  things  and  got  just  as  much 
perplexed  as  you  are,  but  I  controlled  myself  for  the 
sake  of  my  work.  I  cannot  afford  to  pander  to  in- 
tellectual pride ; — I  gave  myself  to  the  work  of  preach- 
ing the  gospel,  Miss  Leonards,  on  my  knees — and  I  in- 
tend to  hold  to  it." 

"Yes  "  said  Gwen,  suddenly  drawing  herself  up 
and  facing  him  with  brave  eyes,  "and  it  was  on  /»// 
knees  that  I  decided  to  test  and  prove  what  we  are 
told  is  truth,  so  that  in  order,  perhaps,  to  help  some- 
one else,  I  might  get  fast  hold  of  God." 

With  that  she  quitted  the  room,  leaving  Mr.  Heg- 
gerty in  such  a  state  of  emotional  fervour  as  he  had 
not  felt  in  his  work  for  a  long  time. 

Jean  was  waiting  anxiously  in  her  room  for  her  and 
drew  her  in,  with  a  worried  look. 

"What  did  he  say,  Gwen?  How  tired  you  look; 
did  you  argue  with  him?  What  a  pity." 

"Yes,"  said  Gwen,  dejectedly  "I  couldn't  very  well 
help  it — I  expect,  Jean,  that  you  will  not  be  allowed 
to  be  my  friend  after  this." 

"Won't  I?"  said  Jean,  mutinously,  "I  don't  think 
father  will  stop  me — only  I  wish  it  had  not  happened." 
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"Yes,"  said  Gwen,  with  a  toneless  little  laugh,  "if 
only  we  hac'  not  had  that  fish  for  breakfast.  Poor  old 
Jonah,  what  a  lot  of  trouble  he  has  caused  in  this 
world. " 

But  Jean  couldn't  laugh.  "I  do  think  we  ought  to 
have  be^ii  made  so  that  we  could  believe  what  we 
were  expected  to,"  she  said,  irritably. 

Then  she  went  out  to  dress  for  church  and  left  Gwen 
alone. 

A  sense  of  utter  loneliness  and  dejection  came  over 
her,  and  she  sat  still,  looking  with  hopeless  eyes  out  to 
the  distant  circling  hills,  whose  silent  testimony  had 
so  often  lilted  her  heart  to  God. 

But  no  subtle  grace  of  tint,  or  curve,  or  sun-crowned 
summit  could  lend  light  to-day. — Mr.  Heggerty's  stern 
condemnation  of  her  applied  "freedom  of  conscience" 
had  hurt  her  in  a  curiously  cruel  way,  and  the  long- 
ing to  accept  the  "simple  faith"  that  had  been  urged 
by  him  before  surged  tumultuously  over  her. 

"But  oh!  it  isn't  simple  to  me,"  she  said,  piteous- 
ly,  "and  /  cannot  make  it  seem  so." 

She  reached  out  to  the  table  for  her  Bible,  and  looked 
up  the  story  of  Jonah,  which  she  carefully  perused 
again,  but  she  turned  from  it  drearily  to  the  Gospel 
narratives,  and  read  till  the  opening  of  the  garden 
gate  warned  her  that  the  others  had  come  back  from 
church  ;  then  she  shut  the  book  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hsnd. 

How  her  heart  always  burned  within  her  at  the 
words  ol  the  Christ, — if  one  could  only  know  the 
truth  about  Him,  and  whether  He  were  the  Helper- 
how  different  it  would  make  life. 

'Oh!  God,  it  is  so  easy  for  Mr.  Heggerty  to  be- 
lieve— 'irake  it  easy  tor  me — give  me  some  way  in 
which  it  tan  be  possible  to  me,"  she  cried,  with  a 
sound  of  passionate  challenge  in  her  voice — "I  want 
to  as  much  as  he,  oh!  God." 

And  the  evening  came. 
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And  with  the  same  sense  of  desolation  upon  her 
Gwen  set  out  for  the  city  to  hear  Philip's  address. 

The  hall  was  full  when  she  took  her  place  in  the  last 
row  of  people.  Miss  Randolf,  who  was  sitting  near 
the  front,  motioned  to  her  to  come  forward,  but  Gwen 
was  in  a  mood  for  solitude,  and  did  not  move. 

A  few  minutes  after  she  went  in,  Philip  quietly  took 
his  place  on  the  platform.  G wen's  wayward  heart 
beat  fast  at  the  sight  of  him,  in  spite  of  her  misery, 
and  she  heard  nothing  of  the  ordinary  preliminaries 
of  the  meeting. — That  wild  joy,  that  came  from  only 
seeing  him  again,  was  depressingly  revelative. — Pres- 
ently it  subsided,  however,  and  left  a  'deeper  dejection, 
and  she  was  just  where  Mr.  Heggerty  had  left  her 
that  morning,  when  Philip  rose  to  his  feet. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  or  two  looking  round  on 
his  audience,  feeling  their  attitude  and  communicating 
his  own,  then  he  began. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
"WHAT  PHILIP  SAID." 

"My  brothers,"  he  said,  his  voice  ringing  out  to 
them  with  its  strong  inflection  of  fellowship  and  cour- 
age and  cheer — "this  age  has  been  defined  as  one 
that  blot^  out  faith  with  question  marks, 

'That  makes  thought  physical,  and  thrusts  far  off 
The  heaven,  so  neighbourly  with  man  of  old." 

"And  those  of  us  who  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
signs  of  the  times,  see  reluctantly,  on  all  around  us, 
Change,  and  a  process  of  reconstruction  which  is  rob- 
bing from  us  surely  those  'landmarks  of  hereditary 
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thought,  which,  in  the  past,  did  lead  us  to  the  point 
where  we  saw  God. 

"The  result  is  that  many  have  been  plunged  into 
hopeless  materialism  from  which,  at  times,  there  seems 
to  be  no  chance  of  deliverance. — For,  when  in  despair, 
we  turn  from  the  consideration  of  Cosmic  evolution,  as 
interpreted  by  Darwin,  to  those  apparently  light-bear- 
ing factors  made  evident  in  social  evolution,  we  are 
confronted  by  Huxley's  demonstration  that  the  Ethical 
process  is  opposed  to  the  Cosmic  process,  finds  no 
sanction  in  nature,  and  is  therefore  in  contradiction 
to  the  manifested  world-order. 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  consolation  to  be  offered  us 
by  science  is  contained  in  Herbert  Spencer's  dictum 
that — 'Canied  to  whatever  extent,  the  enquiries  of 
the  psychologist  do  not  reveal  the  ultimate  nature  of 
mind,'  any  more  than  do  the  enquiries  of  the  chemist 
reveal  the  ultimate  nature  of  matter,  or  those  of  the 
physicist  the  ultimate  nature  of  motion. ' 

"In  that  'negation'  there  lies,  presumably,  the  sum 
of  all  our  hope,  for  consciously,  or  unconsciously,  we 
are  each  building  up  a  faith  in  some  unrevealed  factor 
that  is  to  vindicate  the  order  of  manifest  Cosmic  pro- 
cesses, which,  without  that  factor,  seem  but  dark  in- 
deed. 

"And  since  our  greatest  scientists  and  wisest  phil- 
osophers can  tell  us  so  little  of  the  ultimate  nature 
or  origin  of  those  forces  which  are  working  in  and 
through  us.  we  are  justified  in  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  supplements  still  to  be  added  to  those  ap- 
parently destructive  revelations  which  have  been  made 
by  modern  scientific  discoveries. 

"I  am  net  here  to-night  to  present  anything  new, 
to  define  or  to  construct  any  system — but  simply  to 
lay  before  you  current  theories,  their  relation  to  his- 
torical and  ethical  facts — and  leave  you  to  judge  and 
build1  for  yourselves." 

Philip  then  reviewed  the  main  deductions  of  modern 
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science,    and    showed    their     effect     on     the     religious 
thought  of  the  day. 

"Consequently,"  he  continued,  "from  a  religious 
point  of  view  much  has  been  taken  from  us — much  is 
going — and  we  suffer. 

"In  theological  systems  a  restatement  is  being  de- 
manded, and  is  slowly  being  effected.  But  in  each 
phase  of  transitional  thought,  one  thing  will  be  noted 
in  every  case ; — and  we  will  do  well  to  consider  its 
significance  carefully. — We  find  that  deep  in  the  hearts 
of  even  those  who  clamour  loudest  for  the  change, 
is  one  Desire — stronger  than  plan  or  creed,  deeper 
than  the  deepest  conviction  of  scientific  veracity,- 
that  the  Christ  be  left. 

"Which  of  us,  standing  perhaps  right  on  the  verge 
cf  materialism,  has  not  felt  a  thrill  of  joy  on  learning 
of  the  dilemma  in  which  most  secular  critics  find  them- 
selves in  accounting  for  that  mysterious  Man- 
hood? --  When  Professor  Huxley,  for  instance, 
expresses  the  difficulty  he  experiences  in  defin- 
ing what  he  terms  the  'grand  figure  of  Jesus  as 
it  lies  in  the  primary  strata  of  Christian  literature,' 
and  in  deciding  how  much  of  what  is  attributed  to  Him 
Jesus  really  said  or  did. 

"Men  wiJl  not  always  admit  it,  but  probe  their  hearts 
and  you  will  find  that  for  some  reason,  deeper  than 
reason  wider  than  human  thought,  mightier  than 
the  evidence  of  natural  law,  there  lies  within  them—- 
even while  they  work  to  establish  the  dominion  of 
science — the  hope,  the  insistent,  though  often  unut- 
tered  hope,  that  somehow  Her  prophets  shall  be  ul- 
timately confounded,  and  that  there  shall  be  given  us 
— only  a  clearer  vision  of  the  face  of  Christ. 

"A  little  while  back  I  was  talking  to  a  prominent 
minister,  well-known  among  you,  who  for  years  has 
been  a  careful  student  of  the  work  and  results  of  the 
Higher  Criticism.  He  is  an  honest  man,  who  will  not 
blind  his  eyes  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  and,  while 
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holding  fast  his  own  conviction,  has  given  a  lair  hear- 
ing to  those  whom  he  recognises  as  at  least  as  honest 
as  himself; — the  result  has  been  for  him,  a  complete 
change  of  base :  and  in  speaking  with  some  emotion 
of  the  necessitated  alteration  in  his  estimate  of  some 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  said  to  me,  'I  have 
reached  this  point  at  last,  I  do  not  care  if  the  whole 
Book  go  so  long  as  they  leave  me  Christ ; — leave  me 
but  Christ,  and  the  Book  may  go.' 

"To-night  I  want  to  ask  you  first — 'why  need  the 
whole  Book  go,  because  we  may  have  to  conclude  that 
some  parts  are  not  the  actual  Word  of  God, — and  that 
we  are  not  debarred  from  receiving  other  revelation 
than  that  which  is  contained  in  its  pages?' 

"As  long  as  humanity  lasts,  and  earth  has  tenants, 
the  Bible  will  be  pre-eminently  the  Book  of  God,  where- 
in men  will  learn  to  know  themselves  and  God's  deal- 
ing with  them. — But  we  are  therefore  forbidden  to 
believe  that  'God  is  not  dumb  that  He  should  speak 
no  more?' 

"Are  we  not  wilfully  blind,  it   we  will  lock   up  our 
whole  perceptions  in  defending  the  visions  of  the  past 
age,  when  new  visions  and  thoughts  of  God  are  given 
in  the  revelations  of  our  own  day? — Lowell  says — 
"  Truth  defensive  hath  lost  hold  on  God." 

"Is  that  not  so? — Could  the  Truth  be  assailed  with 
hurt? — If  we  are  afraid  of  the  onslaught  of  investiga- 
tion does  it  not  imply  fear  of  an  unsoundness  of  posi- 
tion?— Need  we  fear  that  any  searching  light  of  sci- 
ence or  scholarship  shall  rob  us  of  the  Truth? — And  is 
the  future  to  yield  us  a  less  glorious  vision  of  God 
than  the  past? 

"  '  Every  summit  of  evolution  is  the  base  of  a  grand- 
er peak,'  says  one  ardent  evolutionist,  and  tacitly  that 
is  what  we  expect. 

"From  the  summit  of  modern  theological  exegesis, 
we  look  for  a  broadening  out  to  a  wider  view ;  we  are 
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not  content  with  our  ancient  one,  we  seek  a  wider 
horizon  and  aspire  towards  it. 

"Brothers,  need  anything  make  us  afraid  of  what 
is  called  for  by  the  instinct  of  mankind,  or  the  steps 
that  are  being  taken  thereunto? 

"If  the  investigations  of  organised  research  should 
prove  that  the  foundations  of  our  old  Authority  are 
unsound,  are  we  not  entitled,  reasoning  from  analogy, 
to  insist  that  they  are  not  invalid,  or  unequal  to  the 
work  they  were  to  do — but  a  base  for  the  building  of  a 
broader  knowledge,  a  higher  reach? 

"If  the  long,  wonderful  story  of  evolution  has  taught 
us  anything,  should  it  not  have  taught  us  this — that 
each  type,  each  system,  each  factor,  which  for  a  time 
played  a  transitory  part  in  the  building  up  of  man's 
physical  basis  of  life,  left  behind,  ere  vanishing,  some 
vital  part  of  itself  that  was  to  become  incorporated 
into  succeeding  types,  which  were  enriched,  through 
it  alone,  in  that  particular  inheritance? 

"In  the  Struggle  for  Life,  the  preservation  or  extinc- 
tion of  a  species  depended  on  the  perfection  of  its 
adaptability  to  its  time  and  place ; — that  which  could 
progress  survived — the  feeble  or  worthless  died,  but  the 
best  lived  on  and  produced  more  perfectly  typical 
forms. 

"With  evidence  of  those  facts  before  us,  we  look 
confidently  forward  to  a  time,  in  the  near  future,  when 
that  law,  manifested  in  physical  processes,  shall  also 
be  admittedly  demonstrable  of  those  ethical  processes 
which  play  a  no  less  certain  part  in  the  evolution  of 
life,  and  of  society. 

"I  have  not  time  to-night  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
evolution  of  religions — but  when  studied  carefully  the 
facts  suggest  that  when  a  form  of  religion  had  achieved 
its  special  work — had  begotten  in  humanity  that  factor 
which  it  was  to  produce,  it  began  to  decline  and  die — 
its  'vitalizing  power  has  passed  from  itself  into  the 
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living  organism' — and  when  it  could  no  longer  minister 
to  progressive  growth  it  lost  its  hold. 

"By  that  proffered  light,  with  what  different  eyes 
we  look  upon  the  fading  of  our  old  Theological  view. — 
For  we  feel  assured  that  if  one  system  more  must  go, 
we  have  no  need  to  fear  that  what  we  love  in  it  is 
lost ;  rather  should  we  seek  hopefully  for  that  vital  es- 
sence of  itself  which  it  will  leave  us  in  passing. 

"And  when  we  come  to  look,  we  find  that  that  very 
inner  life,  which  was  its  vital  essence,  its  propelling 
force,  is  still  left. — That  which  has  distinguished  the 
Christian  religion  from  every  other  faith  has  been 
defined  as  the  'highest  altruistic  ideals  which  the  world 
has  known  or  yet  conceived. ' — Through  It  love,  char- 
ity, brotherhood,  have  become  incorporated  into  the 
body  of  humanity, — and  they  are  destined  to  work  in 
the  future,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  successive  social 
revolutions  in  the  history  of  the  world. — The  ethics  of 
Christ  are  Living  in  us, — and  as  long  as  that  is  so  we 
cannot  lose  Him." 

Here  Philip  emphasised  the  contention  of  Benjamin 
Kidd  that  the  force  which  was  born  into  the  world  with 
the  Christian  religion  has  been  the  main  factor  in 
producing  those  distinguishing  features  which  have 
worked  for  progress  in  our  Western  civilization. — He 
gave  a  brief  history  of  these,  and  outlined  those  human- 
itarian movements  which  are  distinctly  traceable  to 
Christian  altruistic  sentiment. 

"And  now,"  lie  said,  his  voice  thrilling  with  rever- 
ent earnestness,  "can  we  fear  that  any  alteration  of 
creed  or  dogma  can  rob  us  of  the  ethics  of  Christ?  And 
since  that  force  which  He  set  in  motion,  and  which 
has  become  incorporated  into  the  body  of  humanity, 
has  not,  and  cannot  lose  its  vital  power,  I  say  again 
that  we  need  not  fear  that  we  can  lose  Himself. 

"Let  us  ask  ourselves— does  He  depend  on  the  au- 
thenticity of  any  of  the  books  of  the  Bible? — Is  it 
possible  for  any  altercations  of  scientists  or  theologians. 
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to  rob  us  of  Him? — What  or  who  shall  judge  of  Him 
for  us — our  heart's  desire?  or  the  dicta  of  conflicting 
schools? 

"We  want  our  hope  in  Him  justified  in  the  field  of 
rational  scepticism,  and  so  we  weigh  all  evidence  ob- 
tainable about  Him. 

"We  question  the  historians  for  word  of  Him, — we 
seek  the  verdict  of  our  greatest  scholars  regarding 
Him,  and  how  eagerly  we  build  a  citadel  of  hope  out 
of  their  smallest  admissions. — How  much  it  is  when 
such  as  John  Stuart  Mill,  for  example,  declares  that 
'To  the  conception  of  the  rational  sceptic  it  remains 
a  possibility  that  Christ  actually  was  charged  .  .  . 
with  a  special,  express  and  unique  commission  from 
God  to  lead  mankind  to  truth  and  virtue. ' 

"But  apart  from  such  testimonies,  is  there  no  other 
actual  evidence  whereby  we  may  learn  of  Him? 

"The  answer  is  unquestionably,  'yes.' 

"Hegel  contended  that  'What  is  real  is  rational.' 
Whether  that  is  acceptable  or  not  we  contend  that 
there  is  real,  existing  evidence  whereby  we  may  judge 
of  Christ  and  come  to  a  rational  conclusion. 

"Let  anyone  who  would  judge  honestly  study  care- 
fully, and  without  prejudice,  the  phenomena  of  Chris- 
tian consciousness. — Can  any  explanations  obtainable 
from  science  satisfy  us  in  accounting  adequately  for 
those  specific  experiences?  And  can  the  honest  study 
of  history  since  the  inception  of  the  Christian  era  bring 
us  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  there  came  into 
the  world  then,  a  new,  potent,  vital,  inspiring  force, 
which — working  through  the  devotees  of  this  last  great 
religion,  produced — apart  from  the  quickening  of  man's 
moral  evolution  as  a  whole — a  class  of  experiences 
which  have  lifted  individuals  far  above  their  fellows, 
in  all  human  qualities  which  make  for  righteousness. 

"These  results  have  not  been  produced  only  by  the 
working  of  the  slow  leaven  of  perfect  ethics. — The 
force  at  work  has  been  more  potent  than  that  of  a  mere 
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ethical  system. — The  ethics  have  been,  and  are,  work- 
ing out  their  perfecting  work  in  the  social  organism, 
but  behind  them — tar  back  in  the  dawn  ot  our  era — 
is  the  Figure  of  the  Christ, — and  through  the  long 
centuries  since,  the  living,  ever-present  Influence  of 
Him,  which  has  been  the  vivifying  and  quickening 
power  in  the  moral  evolution  of  the  world. 

"We  are  often  confronted  with  the  argument  that 
the  ethics  of  Christ,  His  sayings,  His  parables,  even 
the  recorded  incidents  of  His  life,  were  not  original, 
— we  are  told  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  but  brings 
to  a  focus  many  precepts  which  were  taught  and 
preached  by  the  more  ancient  religions  and  philoso- 
phies ;  that  Identical  maxims  to  those  taught  by  Jesus 
are  found  in  the  old  Vedic  literature,  in  the  Confuscian 
and  Zoroastrian  religions  and  in  the  ancient  Egyptian 
ritual,  that  the  'writings  of  Philo  contain  some  of  the 
precepts  of  Jesus  almost  verbatim.' — Therefore  some 
critics  urge  that  Jesus  cannot  be  judged  by  His  ethics 
because  He  taught  nothing  new,  and  but  used  the  popu- 
lar teaching  and  illustrations  of  His  time  to  press 
home  His  lessons  on  the  mind  of  His  hearers. 

"Letting  that  be  granted,  then  we  say  that  we  are 
confronted  with  a  problem,  which,  if  we  would  judge 
honestly,  must  be  solved — it  is  this — 

"What  distinguishing  f<>rce  was  in  Jesus  Christ  that 
He  could  cull  from  all  the  religions  and  philosophies 
of  the  ancient  world  those  principles  of  Truth,  which 
had  the  inherent  power  ot  inspiring  towards  righteous- 
nes,  and)  could  by  Hi*  presentation,  even  though  they 
were  as  an  oft-told  tale  to  the  people,  give  them  an  im- 
petus which  should  set  them  in  motion,  so  forcefully, 
that  they  should  henceforth  become  the  dynamics  of  a 
great  moral  and  spiritual  revolution? 

"Herbert  Spencer  has  said,  'The  theological  thaw 
going  on  around  us  is  one  of  words  only,  the  truth 
remains  unchanged* — looking  within,  at  the  forces 
which  work  in  the  hearts  ot  men,  do  we  not  find  the 
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confirmation  of  that  dictum? — The  dogmas  of  the 
Church,  the  theological  systems,  are  surely  losing  their 
hold  of  the  minds  of  men,  but  look  in  their  hearts,  and 
you  will  find  that  consciously  or  unconsciously  they 
cling  to  the  Ideal  of  the  Christ. — And  that  power  which 
saves  a  man  from  his  lower  self,  or  his  special  sin,  is 
the  same  still  as  that  which,  of  old,  transformed  some 
of  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  into  the  saints  of 
earth. 

"It  is  the  living,  ever-present  Influence  of  the  Man- 
Christ  which  saves  a  man  who  is  sunk  in  degradation ; 
not  the  ethics,  of  which  he  has  heard  from  his  earliest 
youth,  but  the  conscious  union  with  the  Divine 

"I  am  not  here  to-night  to  define  the  exact  relation  of 
Jesus  to  the  Christ  of  God  and  man — that  mystical  un- 
ion of  Humanity  with  Divinity — or  to  speculate  in  what 
mysterious  way  He  may  have  become  the  Word  of 
God'  for  men — the  'Articulation  of  the  eternal  Pur- 
pose in  humanity.' — I  am  not  here  to  decide  that,  but 
to  present  to  you  the  truth  concerning  the  facts  that 
we  know. 

"In  the  unrest  of  the  ecclesiastical  disintegration 
of  our  time  there  has  been  a  movement  towards  the 
resuscitation  of  the  ancient  esoteric  Buddhism  (which 
as  you  well  know  is  not  found  in  the  degraded  ritual 
of  modern  Buddhist  temples) — Land  in  that  metaphysical 
system  some  are  finding  a  clue  to  the  mystery  of  the 
perfect  Manhood  ot  Jesus. 

"But  in  our  interpretation  of  that  ancient  teaching 
are  we  not  somewhat  in  danger  of  reading  into  it  much 
of  that  which  our  growth  in  Christ  has  brought  us 
to  the  point  of  seeking,  and  our  theological  system  has 
hidden  from  view? — Mr.  Arthur  Lillie  informs  us  that 
in  the  Culavagga  a  prediction  of  Buddha's  is  given  in 
which  he  tells  his  disciple,  Ananda,  that  the  'doctrine 
of  the  truth'  (i.e.,  Buddhism)  should  abide  for  500 
years,  and  that  then  a  new  Buddha  would  come,  who 
should  be  called  the  'Buddha  of  brotherly  love,'  and 
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who  should  be  the  'last  to  receive  the  great  Spiritual 
Light.' — It  is  interesting  to  note  that  just  500  years 
after  the  death  of  Buddha,  Jesus,  the  Lord  of  Brotherly 
Love,  began  to  preach. 

"Historians  tell  us  that  the  old  religions  were  'dying 
or  dead  when  the  last,  the  Christian,  was  born,'  and 
in  it  was  contained  the  vital  essence  of  the  others,  to- 
gether with  the  new  element  which  constituted  the 
factor  for  progress. 

"What  was  the  tactor  for  progress? 

"Evolutionists  tell  us  that  the  principles  of  the 
'struggle  for  life'  and  the  'struggle  for  the  life  of  others' 
have  been  the  motive  forces  in  the  evolution  of  man, 
and  the  evolution  ot  society. — 

"My  brothers,  the  keynote  of  Christianity  has  been, 
and  still  is,  that  ideal  altruism  which  subordinates  the 
struggle  for  desired  personal  ends  to  the  struggle  for 
the  greater  good  and  upliftment  of  others.— Seeing  that 
Professor  Drummond,  whose  ideal  conception  of  the 
story  of  evolution  sees  love  evolving  through  each  pro- 
cess, even  where  we  see  only  'nature  red  in  tooth  and 
claw,'  reaches  the  conclusion  that  Christianity  on  ac- 
count of  its  'congruity  with  nature  and  with  man, 
stands  the  test  at  every  point' — to  him  it  is  the  per- 
fecting of  religions. 

"Other  scientists  see  in  it  only  a  'superstitious'  sur- 
vival, and  they  look  for  a  religion  of  the  Future  which 
will  have  no  'ultra-rational'  element  as  its  sanction, 

"But  the  time  for  the  religion  which  has  no  'ultra- 
rational  sanction'  will  never  come  so  long  as  there 
remains  in  Christ  the  unexplained  answer  to  the  insis- 
tent demand  in  men's  hearts  for  an  objective  manifesta- 
tion of  that  subjective  ideal  of  the  Christ-man  which 
is  felt  more  or  less  in  every  awakened  or  unawakened 
soul. — That  must  be  eradicated  first,  and  a  more  satis- 
factory explanation  given  of  that  great  living  Influ- 
ence, which  moulds  men  into  proportion  as  they  submit 
to  Its  perfecting  work. 
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"There  is  a  deeper  significance  than  science  has 
yet  acknowledged  in  that  Ideal  of  the  Christ  which 
typifies  the  i  in  conscious  flex-ire,  of  all  hearts; — that  Hu- 
man Plea  is  stronger  than  the  dicta  of  science  or  phil- 
osophical schools. 

"We  make  it  our  boast  in  these  days  that  the  West- 
ern Mind  is  a  'rational  one,'  and  on  that  very  account 
we  close  it  from  the  investigation  of  all  phenomena 
(though  they  be  phenomena  of  experience)  which 
cannot  be  translated  in  terms  of  its  own  preconceived 
rational  system. — Let  any  man  deviate  from  that  and 
he  is  branded  at  once  as  irrational,  mystical,  unsound. 
— But  when  science  has  recognised  that  no  factor  work- 
ing in  evolution  is  without  significance,  we  may  look 
for  the  time  when  scientific  rationalism  will  seek  for 
the  real  significance  of  that  ultra-rational  Christ  Influ- 
ence, which  works  for  righteousness  in  the  evolution 
of  Man." 

At  this  point  a  wave  of  emotion  swept  through  Philip 
and  over  the  audience,  and  the  stillness  was  profound 
when  he  paused  for  a  moment — then  throwing  back  his 
head,  while  his  voice  rang  again  with  a  note  of  assur- 
ance and  hope,  he  continued — 

"Should  we  then  let  our  hearts  be  troubled  because 
in  this  time  of  change  we  must,  metaphorically,  'tear 
a  parchment  more  or  less?'  Rather  should  not  the  rev- 
elation of  evolution  give  us  courage  to  look  forward 
with  an  infinite  expectation  for  more  revealings? — Rob- 
ert Browning  says — 

'All    we  have    willed    or  hoped   or   dreamed    of   good    shall 
exist ; 

Not  its  semblance  but  itself 

When  eternity  affirms  the  conception  of  an  hour.' 

"Brothers — may  we  not,  on  the  strength  of  the  past 
and  the  present,  on  the  strength  of  the  manifested  re- 
alisation of  those  feeble  and  rudimentary  impulses 
which  were  all  that  once  represented  our  present  social 
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and  moral  ideals,  expect  to  find  our  highest  ideals  and 
conceptions  of  Him  more  than  realised — in  the  Christ 
of  God? 

"To  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Man,  who  brought  that  Ideal 
nearest  to  us,  how  much  we  owe ; — and  how  little  even 
yet  have  we  begun  to  understand  Him . 

"We  are  taught  by  one  school  of  'metaphysicians 
that  when  we  overcome  one  failing,  one  sinful  ten- 
dency, we  strengthen  not  only  ourselves  but  the  whole 
moral  structure  of  mankind. — If  that  were  so,  how 
much  would  we  owe  to  Him,  who,  for  our  strengthen- 
ing, had  reached  the  point  of  achievement  where  He 
could  say — '1  have  overcome  the  world?' — and  while 
tempted  in  all  points  even  as  we — remained  without 
sin? 

"Judging  Him  by  His  fruits,  by  the  Spiritual  force 
He  brought  into  the  world,  by  the  moral  influence  He 
has  left  with  us,  1  ask  you  to-night — What  think  ye 
of  Christ?  What  claim  has  He  still  on  men?" 


CHAPTER  V. 
"THE  WAY  HOME." 

As  soon  as  the  meeting  was  over  many  of  the  people 
began  to  move  impulsively  to  the  front,  surrounding 
Philip,  in  eager  discussion. 

Meanwhile  Gwen  was  speeding  through  the  dark- 
ness, down  the  quiet  streets,  with  no  consciousness  of 
time  or  place  or  circumscribed  conditions  of  life  upon 
her. 

It  had  been  given  her — as  she  had  asked. 

"Some  way  in  which  she  could  believe. — Oh!  God, 
how  wonderful ! — Could  ever  such  ecstasy  come  again  ? 
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With  swift  feet,  to  which  joy  lent  wings,  she  hurried 
on  out  of  the  town,  baring  her  head  to  the  soft  night 
wind, — let  it  breathe  like  God's  benediction  on  her.— 
Had  she  not  seen  deep  into  the  heart  of  Nature's  ben- 
eficence to-night? 

When  one  conceived  of  Life  as  Unity,  suffering  and 
pain  were  not  cruel  in  intent, — only  our  attitude  made 
them  so ; — and  Sacrifice  was  the  glory — not  the  mys- 
tery of  life, — the  means  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Eternal 
Purpose  in  evolution. — To  lose  one's  life  was  to  gain 
it  in  a  fuller  sense,  since  only  the  worthless  died  and 
the  best  lived  more  abundantly  through  the  passing 
into  the  more  perfectly  typical  form  ! 

And  with  some  rational  ground  tor  conceiving  in 
Jesus  Christ  the  Perfect  Type, — the  Human  Answer 
in  God's  plan,  to  the  slowly-growing  human  ideal—- 
what room  there  was  for  infinite  hope — and  peace. 

She  met  a  little  crowd  of  people  who  were  coming 
away  from  a  big  Methodist  Church  further  down  the 
road,  and  her  heart  thrilled  with  joy  for  them  that  they 
had  some  rational  sanction,  in  the  testimony  of  human 
experience,  for  the  faith  that  led  them  there. 

A  few  moments  later  she  had  reached  the  still  lighted 
church  where  the  usual  Sunday  evening  after-meeting 
was  progressing. 

A  sudden  ijnpulse,  from  the  desire  to  identify  her 
feeling  with  that  sentiment  which  has  made  the  church 
man's  testimony  to  his  faith  in  God,  drew  her  into  the 
porch. 

About  a  hundred  people  were  gathered  in  the  front 
near  the  pulpit.  The  evening's  service  had  been  an 
impressive  one,  and  now  the  minister  was  urging  on 
all  the  necessity  of  deciding  which  power  should  mould 
their  lives — the  power  of  good  or  the  power  of  evil. 

He  was  an  old  man,  whose  hair  had  grown  white 
in  his  travailing  with  souls,  and  to-night  his  beautiful 
face  was  alight  with  yearning  and  love. — 
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"Choose  ye  to-night,"  he  urged,  tenderly,  "who 
shall  rule  your  life. — There  is  not  one  of  you  who  in 
your  inmost  heart  has  not,  at  some  time,  desired  to 
attain  to  pertect  manhood  or  womanhood. — My  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  there  is  One  who  came  and  dwelt 
among  us  to  make  that  possible,  'I  am  come,'  He 
said,  'that  ye  might  have  Life  and  that  ye  might  have 
it  more  abundantly,'  and  that  abundanc  life,  which  sub- 
sists in  all  that  leads  to  perfection,  may  IDC  had  in  Him. 
—The  saints  of  history,  and  of  our  own  common  hu- 
man life  have  shown  us  that. — Will  you  not  take  of 
this  life?" 

His  voice  shook  with  deep  emotion,  as  he  went  on 
pleading, — presently  he  bade  them  all  kneel,  and  ask 
in  silence  for  the  open  soul,  into  which  the  life  of  God 
can  flow. 

"The  high  destiny  may  be  yours  of  being  one  with 
God,  fellow  workers  with  Christ.  He  is  able  to  save 
trom  sin — my  brother,  my  sister,  even  to  the  utter- 
most,— He  is  waiting  to  bless." 

The  beautiful  old  voice  rose  in  passionate  supplication 
and  he  spread  out  his  arms  towards  the  people  in  his 
last  appeal — "He  is  waiting  to  bless — oh  !  open  the  door 
of  your  hearts  and  let  the  beautiful  Christ  come  in." 

Once  again  all  heads  were  bowed  in  silent  prayer, 
and  an  influence  not  of  earth  came  down  on  the  meet- 
ing.— Two  or  three  prayed  briefly,  and  then  some 
verses  of  a  hymn  were  given  out,  which  the  people  sang 
on  their  knees. 

"Oh!  Life  of  Life,  come  in,"  they  sang  softly. 

And  during  the  singing,  Gwen,  who  silently  knelt 
in  a  strange,  new,  wonderful  ecstasy,  ventured  into 
her  first  conscious  communion  with  that  Influence 
which  is — the  Christ. 

After  a  while  she  realised  that  the  benediction  was 
being  pronounced,  and  that  the  meeting  was  over. — 
She  rose  to  her  feet,  and  going  softly  out,  went  home 
down  the  dark  road  in  a  maze  of  unutterable  joy. 
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She  had  gone  only  some  few  hundred  yards  when 
she  was  arrested  again  at  the  corner  of  two  roads  by 
the  flaring  lights  ot  a  Salvation  Army  open-air  meeting, 
— and  filled  with  a  new  sympathy,  she  drew  near  and 
stood  on  the  outskirts  of  the  little  crowd. 

A  small,  middle  aged,  foreign  looking  woman,  with 
her  hair  prematurely  grey,  and  a  face  that  was  lined 
by  care  and  hard  work,  had  just  stepped  into  the  ring, 
and  beaming  happily  round  on  the  crowd,  began  to 
speak  in  broken  English. — 

"You  zee  me  stan'  here  to-night,"  she  said,  "just 
a  proove  off  wot  de  Lord  can  do.  Pwaps  you  do  not 
know  me  out  dis  way,  but  in  de  town  all  d«e  police 
and  everrbody  knows  me  ass  hafing  been  a  ver'  bad 
woman. — Dear  people,  I  wass  a  bad,  bad  woman,  and 
I  drink  ass  much  ass  a  man ; — mony  a  time  I  sign  a 
pledge  to  say  I  drink  no  more, — and  de  nex  day — I 
break  it  like  a  Briton — and  get  ass  drunk  ass  a  lord. — 
There  seem  never  no  chance  for  Carrie  Mewster;  she 
say  she  try  to  be  good,  but  she  break  her  word,  and 
be  ass  bad  ass  everr ; — but  now,"  continued  the  little 
woman,  beaming  on  them  with  a  light  of  absolute  sin- 
cerity and  joy  in  her  eyes — "now  it  iss  all  different,  and 
the  Lord  hass  made  a  man  off  me." 

There  was  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  ribald  element 
in  her  audience  at  this  expression ;  but  Gwen  turned 
away  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears  and  her  heart  of  un- 
derstanding. 

It  was  no  myth  or  legend  or  superstition,  only,  that 
worked  for  righteousness  in  the  hearts  of  the  sinful 
and  fallen ; — but  the  living  presence  of  the  Helper. 

She  understood  at  last  that  the  perplexing  differ- 
ences of  opinion  were  only  relative  to  man's  growing 
conception  of  the  Truth.  But  they  mattered  not  be- 
cause all  men  could  prove  that  there  was  a  saving, 
helping  power,  which  each  soul  might  take  as  a  fac- 
tor in  its  life, — and  It  would  lead  on  to  the  posses- 
sion of  a  more  abundant  life,  in  which  trivial,  earthly 
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griefs    and    woes     would    take    their    properly   relative 
place. 

She  lifted  her  face  to  the  great  night  sky — "Oh! 
God,"  she  said,  "I  can  bear  life  now,  and  trust  Thee 
through  its  grief  and  pain." 

When  she  reached  Mrs.  Brook's  gate,  Jean  was 
there  watching  for  her,  and  she  laid  eager  hands  on 
Gwen  and  drew  her  into  the  house. 

"I  thought  you  were  never  coming,"  she  said, 
"what  kind  of  a  time  did  you  have?  What  did  Mr. 
Haward  say?  I  do  want  to  know, — come  and  tell 
me—" 

She  stopped  suddenly,  for  the  light  from  the  hall 
lamp  fell  on  Gwen's  transfigured  face. 

"Oh!  Gwen,"  she  whispered,  after  a  moment, 
"what?— tell  me." 

Gwen  struggled  a  little  between  the  desire  to  be 
alone  with  her  new-found  joy  and  the  pleading  in 
Jean's  wistful  eyes, — -the  latter  conquered,  and  she  held 
out  her  hand. 

"Come,"  she  said,  softly,  and  they  went  away  into 
her  room. 

Gwen  sat  down  in  a  low  chair  by  the  window  and 
Jean  settled  herself  on  the  floor  at  her  feet. 

There  was  no  light  in  the  room,  only  the  starlight 
outlined  their  faces. — They  were  both  silent  for  a 
while,  Gwen  battling  again  with  the  longing  to  be 
alone,  then  she  remembered  that  here  was  her  first 
chance  to  pass  on  the  help  that  had  been  given  her. 

"I  will  tell  you  all,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  Jean," 
she  said,  slowly,  ''but  I  don't  want  to  discuss  any 
point — to-night. ' ' 

Then  she  began  from  the  beginning,  and  told  what 
Philip  had  said,  revealing  to  Jean,  by  her  telling,  just 
what  that  Human  Plea  had  meant  to  her. 

The  room  was   very   still   when   she   had  finished. — 
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Jean  did  not  speak  or  move,  but  two  great  tears  stood 
in  her  awed  grey  eyes. 

Outside  the  night  darkened, — the  lights  had  gone 
out  down  the  street,  even  the  last  stragglers  had  gone 
to  rest,  and  all  the  world  seemed  still.  The  breath 
of  the  garden  stole  through  the  open  window  ;  sweet 
peas  and  lavender  and  great  prize  carnations  lent 
fragrance  to  the  breeze  that  played  in  the  curtains. 
And  the  girls  drew  a  deep  breath — taking  the  sweet- 
ness. 

At  last  Jean  spoke — 

"Gwen,"  she  said,  tremulously,  "it  has  been  just 
as  hard  for  you  to  believe  as  for  me,  perhaps  harder, 
because  you  knew  more  about  the  magnitude  of  the 
difficulties  than  I,  but  if — Gwen — if  it  is  possible  lor 
you  to  believe  in — Christ  like  that —  '  her  words  sank 
almost  to  a  whisper, — "it  is  possible  for  me." 

"Yes," — Gwen's  voice  had  an  undertone  of  great 
tenderness — "it  is  possible,  Jean." 

There  was  silence  again  in  the  room,  and  the 
breeze  growing  stronger,  blew  about  them  with  a 
sound  like  soft  rushing  of  wings. 

Suddenly  a  great  sob  broke  from  Jean — 

"Oh!  Gwen,"  she  said,  kneeling  up  and  putting 
her  arms  around  her  friend,  "then  nothing  else  mat- 
ters, because  there  must  be  a  beautiful  explanation 
for  everything,  which  we  shall  have  sometime." 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

"GWEN  is  NEEDED  AT  HOME." 

Gwen  woke  next  morning  with  a  promise  of  infinite 
peace  nestling  deep  in  her  heart. 

She  felt  as  if  she  moved  through  a  world  from  which 
the  veil  of  darkness  had  been  temporarily  lifted,  and 
she  saw  light  in  all  the  earth — light !  even  where  the 
heavy  shadow  of  sin  and  pain  still  lay. 

But  she  had  grown  a  little  wiser  in  the  knowledge 
of  herself,  and  knew  that  she  must  not  expect  always 
to  see  with  unveiled  eyes. — For  the  Actual  will  often 
hide  the  Ideal,  even  when  the  latter  is  only  close  at 
hand.  And  while  she  was  living  still  on  the  plane  of 
the  human  life,  the  vicissitudes  of  that  human  life  must 
come  and  work  out  their  work  in  her. 

She  knew  that  if  we  are  in  any  way  to  bless  our 
world,  and  leave  some  little  impress  that  shall  give 
another  help,  it  must  be  through  the  encountering  of 
trial,  and  the  overcoming  it. 

So  over  her  sensitive  soul  came  a  prescience  of  trial 
in  her  new-found  joy — but  she  bowed  to  it  submis- 
sively.— Let  it  come !  let  it  come !  she  did  not  fear  it. 

Dark  days  and  difficulty,  sacrifice  and  grief  might 
all  be  in  store — and  even  faith  might  fail  a  little,  but 
it  mattered  not,  when  behind  it  all  was  Christ — to 
help  and  save. 

She  thought  it  could  never  be  possible  for  her  to 
suffer  again  as  she  had  before ;  and  she  almost  hoped 
in  her  exultation  that  God  would  soon  try  her  in  the 
fire  of  life,  that  she  might  prove  the  abidingness  of  her 
great  peace. 

So  we  all  feel,  perhaps,  in  the  first  flush  of  divine 
amaze  when  the  Great  Light  begins  to  dawn  upon  us 
— and  then  sometimes — if  God  can  take  us  at  our 
word — we  are  so  led  to  open  our  hearts  that  we  give 
room  for  the  Heavenly  Potter  to  come  in  and  mould, 
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out  of  our  life,   one  little   human   Word  of   the   truth 
of  God  for  men. 

Gwen  decided  that  she  would  stay  a  week  longer 
with  Mrs.  Brook  and  finish  the  book  that  she  was 
reading  with  Mr.  Kastin,  for  the  sake  of  some  one 
whom  she  might  possibly  have  to  help  by-and-bye. 
But  after  that  she  would  go  home  to  Larraweira  and 
take  up  her  life  there  again,  strong  in  the  strength 
of  a  great  Faith. 

But  she  was  to  go  before  the  end  of  the  week,  for 
early  next  day  Philip  appeared  at  Mrs.  Brook's  be- 
fore Mr.  Kastin,  and  asked  for  Miss  Leonards. 

He  was  ushered  into  the  little  drawing  room,  where 
Gwen  soon  came  to  him  with  outstretched  hand  and 
an  eager  welcome. 

"Surely  it  must  be  very  important  business  that 
brings  you  here  so  early,"  she  said,  her  peaceful  eyes 
smiling  up  into  his. 

He  looked  deeply  down  into  them  for  a  moment  and 
then  said,  gently — 

"Yes — very  important — I  have  come  to  ask  you  to 
go  home." 

She  started  up  from  her  chair. 

"Why? — Is  anything  wrong  at  home?" 

"No — and  yes;  there  is  nothing  for  you  to  be  alarm- 
ed at,  but  Mr.  Watts  is  in  some  trouble,  and  I  think 
that  perhaps  he  and  your  aunt  will  need  you." 

She  took  a  step  nearer  to  him,  and  gripped  the 
table  from  behind  with  her  hands — "What  is  it? — not 
Willie,  oh!  nothing  has  happened  to  Willie?" 

"No,  no — the  trouble  is  a  financial  one,"  said  Philip, 
reassuringly — "but  that,  and  the  cause  of  it,  will  come 
as  a  great  blow  to  your  aunt,  and  I  think  she  will  need 
you. " 

"Can  you  tell  me  about  it?" 

For  answer,  he  drew  forward  an  easy  chair — "Yes — 
I  think  it  is  best  for  you  to  know — but  first  won't 
you  sit  down  again?" 
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Gwen  was  trembling  with  a  vague  fear,  and  sank 
into  the  chair  he  was  quietly  indicating. 

"You  will  be  a  little  surprised  at  what  I  have  to  tell 
you,"  he  began,  "but  I  am  sure  your  uncle  will  have 
your  sympathy.  You  know,  perhaps,  that  for  some 
time  he  has  been  considerably  distressed  on  account 
of  the  drought  up  North." 

"Oh!  yes — and  the  failure  of  the  Dan  Dan  crops 
last  year  worried  him  too, — but,  Mr.  Haward,  he  went 
to  Melbourne  last  week — and  when  he  came  to  see  me 
just  before  he  left,  I  asked  about  things,  because  he 
looked  so  depressed,  and  he  said  he  hoped  his  busi- 
ness over  there  would  set  everything  all  right  again." 

"Well,"  said  Philip,  gravely,  "unfortunately  the 
result  of  that  trip  to  Melbourne  is  that  things  are  in- 
finitely worse. " 

"Oh! — how  came  that  to  be?" 

"I  am  going  to  tell  you,  because  I  want  you  to 
know  best  how  to  give  him  sympathy  and  help — for  he 
is  coming  home  overwhelmed  with  remorse  and  des- 
pair." 

"Poor  old  dear! — as  if  it  were  a  question  of  re- 
morse." 

"It  is  for  him,  perhaps,  Gwen." 

"Oh!  why?"  she  asked,   reproachfully. 

"Because,"  answered  Philip,  slowly,  "one's  obliga- 
tions seem  to  be  so  dependent  on  one's  point  of  view 
that  sometimes  an  act,  which  in  itself  cannot  be  abso- 
lutely defined  as  wrong,  becomes  that  to  a  man  whose 
point  of  view  makes  it  such  to  him." 

And  then  he  told  a  pitiful  story  of  how  poor  Mr. 
Watts  had  been  fighting  nearly  all  his  life  with  the  un- 
conquerable fascination  which  the  Turf  held  for  him, 
— As  a  little  lad  his  father  had  taken  him  to  the  course, 
and  he  grew  up  naturally  into  the  love  of  it — When 
he  began  to  woo  his  wife,  however,  he  had  given  up 
going  because  she  regarded  such  sport,  and  anything 
into  which  the  spirit  of  gambling  entered,  as  a  deadly 
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sin,  and,  influenced  by  her,  he  joined  the  Methodist 
Church  and  renounced  presumably  all  such  pastimes. 
But  after  a  while  the  old  passion  gained  on  him,  and 
though  he  struggled  against  it,  his  resistance  gave  way 
in  the  face  of  some  particularly  alluring  Melbourne 
events. 

"And  for  the  last  twenty  years,"  concluded  Philip, 
in  a  low  tone,  "he  has  had  an  interest  in  the  Victorian 
Turf,  unknown  to  his  wife,  or  Willie,  an  abject  prey 
to  remorse  or  that  account  and  yet  unable  to  help  him- 
self." 

"Oh!   Mr.    Haward,  how  pitiful!" 

"Yes — his  struggles  have  been  pathetic,  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  hiding  his  action  from  his  wife  was 
a  sore  burden  on  his  conscience." 

"Oh!  it  must  have  been — but  how  was  it  possible 
to  keep  her  in  ignorance,  Mr.  Haward? — one  would 
think  she  must  have  heard." 

"She  was  not  in  the  way  of  hearing,  you  see — Mr. 
Watts  is  necessarily  away  in  Melbourne  so  much  and 
the  people  who  knew  never  touched  Mrs.  Watts'  life." 

"But  Willie — poor  old  boy — didn't  he  know?" 

Philip's  face  flushed  a  little. 

"No,  I  am  sure  he  didn't,"  he  replied,  gravely, — 
"he  does  not  go  about  with  his  father,  and  you  know 
I  said  Mr.  Watts'  interest  has  been  centred  in  Vic- 
toria." 

"Does  Auntie  know  now?" 

"Not  yet.  But  Mr.  Watts  says  his  ruin  is  a  judg- 
ment on  him  for  deceiving  his  wife,  and  he  is  coming 
home,  poor  fellow,  to  make  confession." 

"What  happened  last  week?"  asked  Gwen,  in  an 
awed  voice. 

"Last  week  he  went  over  to  the  Melbourne  Cup, 
hoping  to  recoup  himself  for  severe  losses  sustained 
during  the  year — but  Sir  Joseph  writes  that  he  staked 
heavily  and  lost  again,  which  means  simply — ruin." 

Gwen's  face  quivered. 
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"Where  is  he  now?" 

"He  is  leaving  Melbourne  to-day,  and  will  be  here 
to-morrow.  Fortunately  Sir  Joseph,  who  has  written 
to  me,  is  with  him.  —They  went  over  together  and 
he  has  been  looking  after  Mr.  Watts.  I  shall  meet 
him  at  the  train  in  the  morning — and  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  help  if  you  were  there  when  he  reached 
home." 

Gwen  sprang  up.  "Yes,  I  must  go  to-day.  How 
soon  can  I  start?" 

Philip  took  .out  his  watch. 

There  is  only  the  afternoon  train  now — my  ponies 
will  be  at  the  station  to  meet  me  by  that — so  I  can 
drive  you  out. " 

"Thank  you — then  please  will  you  excuse  me  now — 
I  must  explain  to  Mr.  Kastin,  and  make  my  arrange- 
ments." 

Her  eyes  were  shining  with  a  great  love  and  pity. 

"I  will  bring  a  cab  for  you  at  half-past  three,  try 
not  to  tire  yourself" — said  Philip,  softly,  as  he  opened 
the  door  for  her. 

"And  so  you  are  going  home,"  said  Mr.  Kastin, 
regretfully,  when  he  had  taken  in  her  meaning — "Well, 
I  am  very  sorry  for  that, — but  I  hope  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  again  by-and-bye," — then 
as  if  surprised  at  his  own  unaccustomed  affability,  he 
grunted,  "but  that  is  just  the  way  with  a  woman,  no 
sooner  does  she  begin  to  make  a  little  headway,  than 
she  lets  it  all  go." 

"I  shall  miss  you  very  much,  dear  child,"  said  Mrs. 
Brook,  tearfully,  as  she  said  good-bye,  "but  I  am  glad 
you  are  going  back  to  the  country — you  have  been 
getting  so  pale  and  thin." 

"So  you  are  glad  for  that  reason  that  I  am  going 
back  to  the  land  of  roses?  Never  mind,  my  dear 
little  saint,  this  good-bye  is  only  a  prelude  to  our 
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meeting  again  lots  of  times,  I  hope,"  said  Gwen,  as 
she  kissed  the  sweet,  motherly  face. 

When  they  were  in  the  train  she  asked  Philip  how 
far  her  uncle's  Josses  would  affect  Mrs.  Watts— 

"Will  there  be  any  necessity  for  Auntie  to  know 
about  it  at  all?" 

"I  am  afraid  so,"  said  Philip,  gravely,  "Mr.  Watts 
says  that  he  must  retrench  in  every  direction." 

"Would  my  money  make  any  difference?"  asked 
the  girl,  wistfully.  "If  we  need  only  not  retrench  in 
the  household,  perhaps  Auntie  need  not  know." 

"It  would  not  make  enough  difference,"  answered 
Philip,  gently,  "even  if  you  were  allowed  to  use  it  so — 
besides,  Mr.  Watts'  remorse  is  so  great  that  he  is 
coming  home  with  the  intention  of  making  a  clean 
breast  of  it  to  his  wife — so  Sir  Joseph  says." 

Gwen  turned  to  the  window  and  surreptitiously 
whisked  away  some  tears. 

"I  am  so  glad  that  you  came  for  me,"  she  said. 

When  they  alighted  at  their  journey's  end,  Philip's 
ponies  were  waiting  outside  the  station,  and  Gwen's 
eyes  brightened  when  she  saw  the  man  who  was 
standing  at  their  head. 

"Why,  it  is  Mr.  Halt,"  she  cried,  "oh!  how  clean 
and  happy  and  'reformated'  he  looks!" 

"Yes,  he  is  like  another  man,  isn't  he?" 

Mr.  Halt's  face  fairly  beamed  when  he  saw  Gwen. 

"This  is  a  streak  of  luck  that  we  haven't  been  look- 
ing for,  Miss,"  he  said,  as  he  grasped  the  hand  she 
held  out  to  him,  "the  wife  and  me  has  kep'  on  say  in' 
we  wished  you  could  see  us,  we're  that  comfortable 
and  spruce — and  I  haven't  touched  drink  since  we 
came  up,  thanks  to  him,"  he  added,  pointing  to  Philip, 
who  was  depositing  Gwen's  luggage. 

"Ah!  that  is  good  news  to  me;  tell  Mrs.  Halt  that 
I  shall  be  coming  over  to  see  her  soon,"  said  Gwen, 
as  she  took  her  seat  in  the  trap. 

They  had  a  very  silent  ride  home  through  the  sweet 
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evening  hush,  and  the  thoughts  of  both  went  tenderly 
back  to  their  first  drive  together  along  that  way. 

"How  much  has  happened  since  then,"  thought 
(iwen,  as  her  eyes  took  in  the  now  familiar  roadside 
landmarks. 

"How  absolutely  she  has  possessed  me  since  that 
day,"  thought  Philip,  as  he  tucked  a  rug  more  secure- 
ly round  her. 

And  as  the  ponies  sped  them  homewards,  Gwen 
counted  up  her  strength. — How  differently  now  she 
could  face  her  life  in  Larraweira  and  all  it  might  be 
going  to  mean,  how  strong  to  endure,  she  felt,  with 
that  great,  wonderful,  intimate  Power  behind  her,  and 
her  little  will ! 

They  came  to  within  sight  of  Lyndin  Lea,  and  Philip 
asked  her  if  she  would  wait  and  see  Marion  before 
going  home, — but  she  shook  her  head ;  suddenly  the 
vision  of  her  first  entrance  there  came  before  her  and 
left  a  mist  in  her  eyes. 

"Not  to-night,"  she  said,  huskily,  and  Philip, 
understanding,  drove  silently  on. 


CHAPTER    VII. 
"THE  SILENT  SENTINEL." 

The  sound  of  wheels  on  the  gravelled  walk  at  Glen- 
burnie  brought  Mary  to  the  hall  door  before  Gwen 
had  time  to  alight. 

Her  surprise  and  delight  at  the  sight  which  met 
her  made  her  unusually  loquacious. 

"Goodness  sakes !  Miss,"  she  cried,  rushing  for- 
ward and  loading  herself  with  various  articles  of 
luggage,  "who'd  herer  have  thought  of  seein'  you  to- 
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night?  When  I  heard  the  wheels  I  thought  it  might 
be  Mr.  Watts  comin'  home  like,  as  'e  his  comin'  to- 
morrow, but  never  yerself. — This  is  two  surprises 
we've  had  to-day, — Mr.  Willie,  he  come  home  unex- 
pected like,  a  hower  or  two  ago,  but,  the  Missis  don't 
know  yet — she's  been  lyin'  in  her  room  all  day  with 
a  bad  head, — so  Mr.  Willie,  he  wouldn't  have  her  dis- 
turbed." 

"Well,  let  me  go  in  very  quietly  too,  Mary,  so 
that  she  may  not  hear  me,"  said  Gwen,  then  she 
turned  back  to  Philip  and  held  out  her  hand  - 

"Mr.  Haward,"  she  said,  softly,  "on  Sunday  night 
you  showed  me  the  way  to  Sinai. — I  wanted  you  to 
know." 

And  Philip  drove  home  through  the  gloaming  with 
a  strong  gladness  in  his  eyes. 

"Where  is  Mr.  Willie?"  asked  Gwen,  as  she  fol- 
lowed Mary  into  the  house. 

"I  don't  know,  Miss,  he  had  some  tea  pretty  early 
and  then  went  hout.  He  seemed  that  restless  he 
couldn't  keep  stUl. — When  he  came  riding  in  this 
afternoon  all  he  asked  for  was  his  father,  and  he 
seemed  in  a  terrible  way  when  I  told  him  Mr.  Watts 
wasn't  home  yet." 

"Poor  old  boy!  he  knows,"  thought  Gwen,  then  she 
added,  "Well,  Mary,  will  you  get  me  some  tea  quietly 
now,  and  by-and-bye,  when  you  go  into  my  aunt's 
room,  will  you  tell  her  that  I  have  come  home.  — I 
won't  startle  her  by  going  in  yet." 

But  Mrs.  Watts  had  the  sharpest  ears  in  the  world, 
and  suffering  though  she  was,  having  heard  an  ar- 
rival, she  rang  her  bell  to  inquire  about  it, — and  conse- 
quently Gwen  was  presently  standing  by  her  bedside, 
replying  to  her  catechisms. 

"My  dear,  you  should  be  less  impulsive,"  said  her 
aunt,  in  an  admonitory  tone,  "why  did  you  not  let  me 
know  you  were  coming  home? — of  course  I  am  very 
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glad  to  see  you,  but  I  would  rather  that  you  had  sent 
me  word,  then  Sam  could  have  driven  in  for  you." 

"But  I  did  not  decide  until  this  morning,  Auntie," 
said  Gwen,  gently,  noticing  the  pallor,  and  the  lines 
of  suffering  on  the  severe  little  face,  "and  Mr.  Ha- 
ward  came  by  the  same  train,  so  his  trap  was  at  the 
station,  and  he  drove  me  out.". 

Mrs.   Watts  winced  uneasily  at  that. 

"Why  need  you  have  come  to-day,  dear?  If  you 
had  let  me  know,  your  room  would  have  been  all  ready 
and  I  could  have  met  you." 

"That  would  have  been  nice,  but  you  see,  Auntie, 
1  am  impulsive,  and  I  felt  suddenly  that  I  wanted  to 
come  home  to  you  and  Uncle — and  so  I  came." 

Mrs.  Watts'  face  softened  momentarily — 

"Oh!  well,  my  child,  Mary  will  soon  make  your 
room  comfortable — and  now  you  had  better  go  and  get 
some  tea,"  and  she  laid  her  throbbing  head  back  on 
the  pillows. 

Gwen  leaned  down  tenderly.  "Auntie,  you  seem  to 
be  suffering  so  much,  if  you  will  let  me  I  think  I  could 
relieve  your  head  with  some  hot  cloths." 

"No  thank  you, "said  Mrs.  Watts,  almost  irritably, 
"I  don't  want  to  be  fussed  over,"  and  Gwen  regret- 
fully left  her. 

"Auntie  seems  to  be  very  unwell,  Mary,"  she  said, 
when  she  went  downstairs,  later. 

"Oh!  yes,  Miss  Gwen,"  replied  the  girl,  callously, 
"there  wasn't  nothin'  helse  to  be  expected  to-day, — we 
were  doin'  her  room  yesterday;  givin'  it  a  spring  clean- 
in',  and  Mrs.  Watts  thought  1  wasn't  doin'  things 
right,  so  she  got  hangry,  and  did  nearly  heverythink 
over  again — so  of  course  she  got  herself  knocked  up. 
I  can't  stand  it  any  longer,  Miss  Gwen  ;  she's  always 
been  pertickler,  Mrs.  Watts  has,  but  lately  she's  been 
more  pertickler  than  ever,  and  this  mornin'  1  just  up 
and  give  her  a  week's  notice." 

"Oh!  Mary,      said  Gwen,  in  dismay. 
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"Well,  I  can't  help  it,  Miss  Gwen ;  she  just  gets 
hangry  at  nothink  lately;  if  I'd  a-known  you  were 
romin'  home,  perhaps  I  could  'a  stood  it,  but  I  just 
up  and  give  a  week's  notice  this  mornin'.'1 

The  girl  turned  determinedly  away  from  Gwen's  dis- 
tressed face,  and  went  to  bring  in  the  tea,  to  which 
Gwen  sat  down  with  a  troubled  heart. 

An  hour  later,  when  she  was  resting  in  the  big  cool 
drawing  room,  she  heard  a  man's  quick  tread  through 
the  hall,  and  the  next  moment  Willie  had  pushed 
open  the  door  and  came  in. 

"Gwen!  Good  Ink! — Mary  has  just  told  me  that  you 
were  here.  I  came  home  this  afternoon  and  found 
mother  ill  and  the  house  like  a  tomb.  I  couldn't  stand 
it  so  I  went  off  to  the  farm." — He  took  her  hands  and 
held  them  in  a  hard  grip,  so  hard  that  it  hurt  her ; 
but  she  was  so  startled  at  his  appearance  that  she  let 
them  lay  passive  in  his.  She  had  a  curious  feeling 
that  in  that  grip  he  was  holding  on  to  her  for  some 
kind  of  support. 

His  face  looked  white  (as  far  as  the  tan  would  let  it) 
and  careworn,  and  his  eyes  had  a  hunted  look,  while 
the  hands  that  held  hers  were  hot  and  trembling. 

"Poor  boy,  he  knows,"  she  thought  again, — aloud 
she  said,  "I  did  not  expect  to  find  you  at  home,  Willie, 
I  thought  you  were  up  North." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  was;  but  I  came  down  to  see  father, " 
he  answered,  irritably;  ''I  thought  he  would  be  here." 

"Well,   he   is  coming  to-morrow,  you   know." 

"Yes,"  replied  Willie,  dejectedly,  "but  that  seems 
an  eternal  way  off."  He  turned  away  from  her  sud- 
denly and  flung  himself  into  a  chair  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  "Oh!  Gwen,"  he  said,  "every- 
thing is  up  now,  I  am  done  for." 

She  went  over  to  him  and  put  her  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der. "Oh!  no,  Willie,  don't  talk  like  that;  how  ever 
bad  things  are  you  must  not  feel  that. — You  will  soon 
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make  them  right  again — you  are  so  young'  and 
strong." 

"You  don't  know  what  I  am,"  he  said,  in  a  husky 
voice. — "Oh!  Gwen,  I  don't  feel  fit  for  you  to  touch; 
t  came  down  on  Saturday  night,  and  I  wanted  you  so, 
but  I  wouldn't  come  near  you,  I  felt  I  wasn't  fit." 

"Billee! — dear — why  should  you  feel  like  that?" 

"Why?"  echoed  her  cousin,  passionately,  'because 
I'm  a  weak  fool  and  a  selfish  confounded  cad." 

"What  makes  you  so?" 

For  answer,  he  twisted  round  and  looked  at  her 
with  miserable,  remorseful  eyes. 

"This,"  he  said,  fiercely,  "I've  been  and  run  myself 
heavily  into  debt  and  I  haven't  a  sou  in  the  world  to 
pay  it  with, — and  that  at  a  time  when  father  is  extra 
worried  over  the  drought  is  bad  enough,  but  the  way 
1  got  into  it  will  upset  him  most." 

"How  did  you?" — Gwen's  limbs  suddenly  trembled 
and  her  words  seemed  to  her  to  come  from  a  long  way 
off. 

"Ah!"  said  Willie,  in  a  tone  of  hopeless  misery, 
"that's  what  will  knock  you  over;  you  and  Father  and 
the  poor  little  Mater, — but  there,  you'll  have  to  know," 
he  added,  recklessly — "How  did  I  get  into  debt  so 
frightfully? — -Through  betting  on  the  Cup, — and  a  few 
other  minor  races  that  came  before." 

Gwen  started  violently,  and  the  colour  flew  all  over 
her  face  and  then  left  it  white. 

"You,  Willie! — have  you  been  betting  on  races? 
— Does — does  your  father  know?" 

Willie  shook  his  head,  "No,"  he  said,  dejectedly, 
"and  I've  got  to  tell  him.  And  it  is  that  that  will 
cut  him  up  so." 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  turned  a- 
way  from  her  again,  while  she  stood  looking  dumbly 
down  on  him  with  a  shocked,  scared  face. 

Was  she  dreaming,  some  worrying  dream?  or  was 
it  true  that  a  little  while  back  Philip  had  told  her  that 
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her  uncJe  was  coming  home  overwhelmed  with  re- 
morse, because  he  had  been  secretly  doing  that  to 
which  his  son  had  also  just  confessed. 

How  pitiful  it  was ! — Thousands  of  men  all  over  the 
world  followed  their  inclinations  over  this  special  form 
of  sport  and  never  felt  a  twinge  of  remorse. — But 
these  two,  starting  from  a  different  point  of  view 
— where  they  had  been  distinctly  taught  to  look  upon 
it  as  a  sin — were  bowed  down  with  contrition  and 
shame. 

Writhing  under  the  imaginable  condemnation  in  her 
silence,  Willie  looked  up  piteously — 

"Don't  despise  me  any  more  than  you — can  help— 
Gwen, — you  don't  know — how  jolly — hard — it's  been 
— to  tell  you — what  a  cad  I've  been.  And  I've  got 
to  tell  father — and  mother  too." 

She  bent  nearer  to  him  and  took  his  hand  and  laid 
it  against  her  cheek. 

"My  poor  old  Billee,"  she  said,  tenderly,  "why 
should  I  despise  you?  Many  men  have  done  what  you 
have  and  the  world  doesn't  blame  them  ' 

"Oh!  no,"  said  Willie,  bitterly,  'but  then  you  see," 
he  added — striking  a  truer  note  than  Gwen  felt  she 
had — "you  see  somehow  it  isn't  wrong  for  them  as 
it's  always  seemed  to  be  for  me. — Ever  since  I  was  a 
little  chap,  it  has  been  drummed  into  me,  at  church, 
and  at  home  by  mother,  that  the  Course  was  the  wick- 
edest place  on  earth; — and  though  I've  met  some 
downright  good  men  there,  who  never  had  a  qualm 
about  going,  /  have  always  had  a  wretched,  miserable 
feeling  at  the  back  of  my  mind  that  /  had  no  right 
to  be  there,  and  yet  I  couldn't  keep  away. — It's  jolly 
hard,  Gwen,  when  you  are  a  man,  and  see  that  other 
men  think  a  thing  is  all  right,  to  feel  that  you  are  tied 
up  by  a  prejudice  that  was  drummed  into  you  when 
you  were  a  child." 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Gwen,  slowly, — "I 
guess  that  depends  on  what  the  prejudice  that  'ties 
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you  up'  comes  from.  I  have  never  thought  about 
racing  and  all  that  kind  of  thing  until  I — until  to-day. 
But  the  prejudice  comes  from  the  gambling  element, 
doesn't  it?  and  I  can  understand  your — your  mother's 
objection  to  that." 

"Yes,"  answered  Willie,  wearily,  but  why  should 
scores  and  hundreds  of  good  fellows  who  jog  to  church 
just  as  much  as  I  do,  go  to  races  far  more  than  I 
ever  have,  and  never  feel  a  bit  disturbed?" 

It  was  a  hard  question  Gwen  felt — -and  a  twinge  of 
real  regret  came  that  she  had  not  listened  more  to 
Mr.  Heggerty's  gambling  sermon  last  Easter.  How 
that  gentleman  would  have  improved  this  occasion ! 

She  looked  at  Willie's  troubled  face,  and  thought 
of  his  father — and  a  big  tear  splashed  down  on  her 
cheek  as  her  cousin  repeated  bitterly — "Why  should 
they?" 

Gwen  choked  down  her  tears,  and  answered,  stead- 
ily— "Well,  perhaps  it  may  sound  a  little  priggish 
but  I  should  not  wonder  if  the  true  answer  is  that 
you  really  started  life  from  a  little  higher  place  than 
those  'good  fellows'  who  do  not  mind. — You  see,  Wil- 
lie, you  were  born  into  the  heritage  of  your — your 
mother's  principles — and  she  would  never  gamble,  she 
looks  on  that  deliberate  action  as  sinful ; — so,  although 
you  haven't  understood  the  ms  and  outs  of  it,  I  ex- 
pect it  was  that  principle  which  has  been  working  dis- 
comfort at  the  'back  of  your  mind.'  ' 

Willie's  face  was  still  down  in  his'  hands  and  he 
murmured  something  incoherently  of  which  Gwen  only 
heard  the  reiteration  that  it  was  "jolly  hard." 

"I  don't  know  that  it  is,"  she  said,  softly  stroking 
his  curly  head.  "I  guess  that  depends  on  what  peo- 
ple are  supposed  to  do  with  their  life, — if  they  are 
supposed  only  to  have  a  good  time,  and  just  get  as 
much  pleasure  as  they  can  for  themstlvet — without  any 
regard  for  other  people's  gain  or  loss — it  would  be 
'jolly  hard'  as  you  say,  to  be  debarred  by  an  inherited 
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prejudice  from  something  which  gives  you  so  much 
pleasure. — But  if  it  is  true,  Willie,  that  we  have  a 
chance  given  us  in  this  life  to  attain  to  a  fitness  for 
a  better  one  altogether,  then  I  guess  the  more  preju- 
dices of  that  kind  we  are  born  into,  the  better — as 
long  as  they  come  from  real  principles  of  righteous- 
ness.— But  I  didn't  mean  to  preach,  dear." 

"Oh!  rub  it  in,"  answered  Willie,  submissively, — 
looking  up  at  her  with  remorseful  eyes. — "If  you  only 
knew  how  I  have  longed  for  the  sound  of  your  voice, 
and  how  wretched  I've  been  because  I  thought  you 
might  despise  me  altogether — you  would  know  I'd 
listen  patiently  even  if  you  gave  me  Mr.  Heggerty's 
gambling  sermon." 

Gwen  laughed  a  little  unsteadily.  "Well,  I'm  not 
going  to  preach  any  more,  only  I  shouldn't  be  sur- 
prised, Willie,  if  some  day  we  found  out  that  those 
particular  prejudices  were  things  we  should  cherish, 
and  be  prouder  of  than  old  family  names  or  ancient 
heirlooms,  because  of  what  they  come  from." 

"Small  comfort  that  is  to  me,  when  I've  made  such 
havoc  of  father's  and  mother's." 

Gwen  was  silent,  wondering  how  he  would  feel  when 
he  knew  that  his  father  had  been  struggling  just  as  he 
had,  with  the  same  temptation  and  the  same  principle. 
— Should  she  tell  him? — No,  it  was  his  father's  secret 
and  he  would  know  soon  enough. 

"The  last  time  I  heard  Mr.  Heggerty  preach,"  con- 
tinued Willie,  presently,  "he  went  on  about  'be  sure 
your  sin  will  find  you  out,'  he  rubbed  that  in  proper- 
ly, and  my  word,  Gwen,  it's  true. — Wrhen  I  used  to 
feel  such  a  mad  longing  to  go  to  a  race,  and  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  would  go,  and  say  nothing  about  it — 
because  I  was  a  man  and  it  was  only  mother's  and 
the  pater's  prejudice  that  kept  me  away — I  didn't 
reckon  on  being  found  out  by  the  way  the  thing  got 
a  hold  on  me — but  my  word !  if  it  was  wrong  to  go,  my 
jolly  sin  has  found  me  out  pretty  sharply — as  old  Heg- 
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gerty  said — for  I  got  so  that  I  couldn't  keep  out  of 
anything  that  was  on ;  and  look  where  it  has  landed 
me!" 

He  sprang  up  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
restlessly,  talking  all  the  time. 

"I  only  wish  to  goodness  that  I  had  given  the  whole 
thing  up,  when  I  promised  Mr.  Haward  that  1  would, 
before  last  Christmas." 

"Mr.   Haward?"  said  Gwen,  faintly. 

"Yes;  oh!  yes,  he  found  out  about  it,  and  a  weak 
cad  he'll  think  me  when  he  finds  I  haven't  kept  my 
word — and  so  I  am." 

"How  came  he  to  know?" 

"He  found  out  just  before  that  time  when  1  went  to 
him  about  selling  Starlight." 

"Oh!  Willie!" — The  little  sound  of  surprise  and 
pain  in  her  voice,  which  was  the  first  hint  of  reproach 
he  had  heard  from  her,  brought  him  to  a  standstill  be- 
iore  her. 

"/  know,  he  said  remorsefully,  'I  know  how  you 
feel; — and  I  tell  you,  Gwen,  when  I  had  to  sell  Star- 
light I  vowed  1  never  would  have  anything  to  do  with 
a  race  again.— But  I  did,  just  for  the  chance  of  win- 
ning his  purchase  money, — then  when  you  gave  him 
back  to  me — 1  thought  the  least  I  could  do  was  to 
keep  away  from  where  I  knew  you  wouldn't  like  me 
to  be, — but  I  couldn't  keep  away ;  and  now  Starlight 
and  everything  I  have  must  go  again — and  Gwen — 1 
feel  that  I — I'm — not  fit — to  live." 

He  broke  away  from  her  with  a  sob  and  rushed  out 
through  the  open  French  window  into  the  garden. 

She  ran  after  him,  and  caught  his  arm. 

"Willie,  don't  talk  like  that, — come  in  with  me  a- 
gain. — There  are  so  many  things  that  we  struggle 
against  in  our  lives  that  we  don't  understand;  but, 
dear,  to  struggle  and  fail  is  better  than  never  struggle 
at  all. — If  you  have  been  weak  because  you  failed  to 
resist  doing  what  you  felt  was  wrong,  you  have  done 
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far  better,  in  just  trying,  than  those  who  follow  their 
inclinations  without  caring. — Come  in  with  me  again — 
I  want  to  tell  about  how  I  have  been  trying  to  find 
out  how  to  understand  things — in  our  lives." 

And  so  coaxing  and  soothing  him  she  drew  him  back 
to  the  house,  and  then  when  he  had  told  her  his  story 
all  over  again — she  told  him  as  much  as  she  thought 
he  would  understand  of  hers. — 

"And — last  night — Willie,  I  knew  that  the  Influence 
could  come  and  help  even  me,"  she  concluded,  softly. 

Willie  moved  restlessly,  and  after  a  moment  or  two 
replied,  "Well!  but  what  about  the  folks  who  never 
seem  to  get  any  better  when  It  does  come?" 

"I  expect  they  don't  really  take  It  in,"  said  Gwen. 

"You  mean,  that  they  are  the  people  who  say  'Lord, 
Lord,'  and  haven't  any  of  the  real  thing,"  said  Willie. 

Then,  after  a  moment,  referring  to  what  she  had 
told  him  about  reincarnation,  he  added,  My  word, 
that's  a  queer  idea  about  .  living  before  though — it 
makes  a  fellow  think  what  he  might  be  doing  for 
himself." 

"Yes,  and  what  he  has  done  for  himself  in  the  past, 
perhaps. " 

"I  say,  it's  just  like  'Be  sure  your  sin  will  find 
you  out,'  though,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  but  it  is  so  kind  because  it  makes  your  sin 
find  you  out,  so  that  you  will  realise  what  it  is  and 
have  no  more  to  do  with  it;  and  then,  oh!  there  is — 
the  Helper — Willie,  that's  the  wonderful  part." 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Watts'  bell  rang  repeatedly,  and 
Mary  appeared  soon  after  with  the  message  that  her 
mistress  said  it  was  time  Mr.  Willie  and  Miss  Gwen 
retired. 

So,  not  daring  to  disobey,  they  parted  for  the  night, 
but  both  were  quietened  by  their  talk  and  better  pre- 
pared for  whatever  the  morrow  might  bring  forth. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

'THE    RELATIVITY    OF    *S1N.'  ' 

"Sam  is  gettin'g  the  horses  out,  Gwen,  I  think  I 
had  better  go  to  the  station  and  meet  father,"  said 
Willie,  the  next  morning,  for  the  third  time,  as  he 
came  back  from  the  last  of  many  visits  to  the  stables 
— "that  fellow  is  so  slow,  I  am  afraid  he  will  never 
get  there  in  time. 

"Oh!  yes  he  will,  why,  this  is  much  too  early  to 
start.  I  don't  think  you  had  better  go,  Willie,  un- 
less you  cannot  wait ; — you  see  your  father  will  be  so 
tired. — Don't  tell  him  anything  till  he  has  had  some 
breakfast." 

Willie  smiled  feebly — "Bless  you,  Chicken,  father 
isn't  a  girl,  he  won't  be  tired — he  thinks  nothing  of  a 
trip  to  Melbourne.  I  must  go,  I  can't  stand  this  wait- 
ing.— When  you've  got  to  do  a  hard  thing,  it's  best 
to  go  and  do  it  as  soon  as  you  can." 

Gwen  Jooked  at  him  helplessly,  as  he  took  up  his 
hat  with  a  determined  air — '1  think  you  ought  to  let 
him  get  home  before  you  tell  him, — besides,  Mr.  Ha- 
ward  said  he  was  going  in  to  meet  the  train,  he — he 
wants  to  talk  to  your  father. 

Willie  halted  at  that;  then  exclaimed,  irritably,  "Why 
in  the  living  dickens  couldn't  Haward  wait  till  father 
got  home? — Oh!  well,  he  will  have  to  know  what  I've 
done,  as  well  as  the  pater,  so  he  may  as  well  know 
to-day,"  and  with  that  Willie  marched  out  the  door 
with  his  mouth  firmly  set,  and  made  once  more  for 
the  stables,  leaving  Gwen  mutely  thankful  that  if  the 
revelation  must  come  to  her  uncle  on  his  way  home, 
Philip  would  be  there  with  him. 

Then  she  set  her  mind  to  the  performance  of  Mrs. 
Watts'  own  special  Jittle  duties;  for  her  aunt  was 
still  so  unwell,  when  Gwen  had  gone  to  her  before 
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breakfast,  that  she  had  actually  allowed  herself  to  be 
persuaded  to  rest  in  bed  for  a  few  more  hours. 

"I  must  be  up  by  the  time  your  uncle  comes,  my 
dear,"  she  said,  when  Gwen  took  her  breakfast  tray 
away — "so  if  I  fall  asleep  you  must  wake  me  in  time." 

But  when  later  her  niece  softly  opened  the  door — a 
little  while  before  the  time  when  Mr.  Watts  should  be 
due,  and  found  her  soundly  asleep,  with  deep  lines 
of  weariness  and  pain  on  her  small,  white  face,  Gwen 
went  out  quietly  again  and  left  her  sleeping,  feeling 
that  she  might  be  forgiven  under  the  circumstances 
for  disobeying,  for  once,  the  little  lady's  command. 

She  was  very  glad  that  she  had  a  few  moments  after, 
when  she  went  downstairs,  for  she  found  Willie  stand- 
ing disconsolately  at  the  dining  room  windows,  watch- 
ing the  glimpse  of  the  Larraweira  road  that  showed 
through  the  trees. 

"Didn't  you  go  then,  Willie?"  she  asked,  in  sur- 
prise. 

"No,"  he  answered,  gruffly, —  "I  funked  at  the 
last  minute," — then  he  grasped  her  arm  quickly,  "why 
here  they  are,"  he  said, — "by  George,  what  quick 
work ! ' ' 

Yes,  there  was  the  trap  coming  in  at  the  big  gates; 
for  a  few  moments  it  was  hidden,  then  the  horses  had 
spanked  up  to  the  door. 

Sam  sprang  down  and  lifted  out  the  luggage,  while 
Gwen  and  Willie  at  the  window  seemed,  for  a  little 
space,  rooted  to  the  ground,  with  their  eyes  riveted 
on  the  carriage  outside. 

Slowly  out  of  it  came  Mr.  Watts,  and  his  aspect 
drew  a  little  inarticulate  cry  from  Gwen. 

Could  this  broken  old  man,  with  bent  shoulders  and 
grey  drawn  face,  be  her  uncle,  whose  fine  bearing  and 
fearless,  hearty  manner  had  always  elicited  her  ad- 
miration? 

She   turned   to    Willie   quickly — 

"Willie,  he  is  tired,  do  what  I  ask  you  and  keep  out 
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of  his  sight  until  I  have  given  him  some  breakfast, 
go  away  for  a  little  while  and  be  quiet — because  your 
mother  is  asleep." 

She  pushed  him  gently  towards  the  French  window 
that  opened  to  the  garden  on  the  other  side,  and  then 
ran  out  to  meet  Mr.  Watts. 

He  did  not  seem  surprised  to  see  her  there,  nor 
did  he  greet  her  with  his  accustomed  hearty  effusive- 
ness, but  putting  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  with  simply 
the.  greeting  of — "Well,  my  little  lass,"  he  Jet  her  lead 
him  dumbly  into  the  dining  room,  -,vhere  he  sat  down 
feebly  in  a  chair  and  enquired  for  his  wife. 

Gwen  explained  why  she  was  not  there  to  meet 
him,  and  a  momentary  look  of  relief  passed  over  his 
face,  then  he  sighed  heavily. 

"I  expect  she  will  be  awake  by  the  time  you  have 
had  some  breakfast,"  said  Gwen — fervently  praying 
in  her  heart  that  Mrs.  Watts  might  not  wake  before. 

Then  she  fetched  his  slippers,  and  kneeling  at  his 
teet,  unlaced  his  boots,  without  protest  from  him,  and 
he  lay  wearily  back  in  the  chair  while  she  ministered 
to  him  with  a  quiet  tenderness  which  made  no  demands 
on  him  for  speech.  And  for  a  little  while  he  rested  in 
it,  and  let  her  persuade  him  to  eat  and  drink  food 
tor  which  he  had  no  appetite,  though  he  was  in  sore 
need  of  it. 

But  she  had  to  keep  on  coaxing,  for  several  times 
he  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork  and  sat  back  with  an 
absent  air,  sighing  so  heavily  again  that  once  she  had 
to  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  to  hide  the  tears  that  would 
rise  at  the  sight  of  his  altered  face. 

And  yet  thousands  of  men  would  only  have  regarded 
a  similar  position  as  the  result  of  a  "run  of  bad  luck," 
she  thought. — How  much  of  life's  suffering  and  joy 
lies  in  one's  point  of  vieiv; — and  yet  surely  the  points 
of  view  which  influence  our  vision,  must  be  a  part 
of  that  Karma  which  is  working  its  perfecting  work 
in  our  earth-life  ? 
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Just  as  her  uncle  had  finished  his  meal,  Mary  came 
in  and  told  Gwen  that  someone  was  wanting  to  see 
her. 

She  followed  Mary  out  into  the  hall  where  Willie 
seized  upon  her. 

"It  was  /  who  sent  for  you,"  he  said,  as  Mary  disap- 
peared,— "do  you  think  I  can  stand  this  waiting  all 
day?  It  seems  as  if  you  meant  me  to;  but  when  you 
know  that  you  have  got  to  give  your  poor  old  dad  a 
blow  like  I  have,  it  does  not  do  to  wait  and  think  over 
it  too  much. — I'm  going  in  now." 

And  with  a  defiant  air  and  remorseful  haggard  eyes 
he  turned  towards  the  dining  room,  then  stopped  at 
the  door  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"Come  too,  Gwen,  to  help  him,  poor  old  chap,"  he 
said,  huskily. — And  without  a  word,  Gwen,  trembling, 
followed  him  in. 

Mr.  Watts  lifted  his  head  at  the  sound  of  the  open- 
ing door  and  gave  a  little  start  of  surprise  when  he 
saw  his  son,  having  thought  him  to  be  up  North. 

"Well,  my  boy,"  he  said,  gently. 

For  answer,  Willie  walked  straight  over  to  him, 
drawing  Gwen  with  him,  and  grasping  her  hand  so 
tightly  in  his  agitation  that  she  flinched  with  pain. 

"Father,  before  you  speak  to  me  I  have  something 
to  tell  you,"  he  began,  breathlessly. 

Then  he  plunged  into  his  story  and  told  what  he 
had  confessed  to  Gwen  the  night  before,  faltering  only 
cnce,  when  Mr.  Watts  rose  suddenly  from  his  chair 
with  the  exclamation — "My  God!" — and  sitting  down 
again  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"And  I  know  what  a  blow  it  is  to  you,  sir — and— 
and  I  never  can  forgive — myself,"  ended  Willie,  husk- 
Uy,    feeling   that   all   the   stolen   pleasure   of   the   past 
weighed  as  nothing  in  the  balance  against  the  sight 
of  that  bent  grey  head,  and  that  one  broken  cry. 

"I'll  go  away  and  work  and  earn  the  money — I  owe 
— and  father, — if  you  can  believe  it,  I'll  try  to  be  a 
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man. — I've  bivn  a  ("id,  and  I'd  give — the  rest  of  my 
life  to  undo  that  bit  of  the  past —  Here  he  choked 
and  put  his  arm  across  his  eyes  to  shut  out  that  bowed 
head. 

Mr.  Watts  lifted  his  face,  grey  and  solemn. 

"Ah  !  my  boy,  my  poor  boy  !  so  would  I — so  would  I 
— give  the  rest  of  my  life  to  wipe  out  the  past ;  so  we 
all  feel  when  our  sin  has  found  us  out — so  we  all  feel. 
And  as  surely  as  God's  Word  is  true,  my  sin  has  found 
me  out,  to-day,  if  never  before,  my  lad,  when  you  tell 
me  this  ; — my  sin  has  found  me  out ; — my  poor  lad. — 
Ah!" 

His  voice  shook  and  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
his  son  with  a  gesture  of  supplication. 

"What  do  you  mean,  father?" — Willie's  bronzed 
face  went  white. 

"What  do  1  mean?" — Mr.  Watts  rose  to  his  feet 
and  drew  himself  up  with  a  sudden  simple  dignity  as 
he  prepared  to  humble  himself  before  God  and  his 
own  son. — "I  mean,  my  boy,  that  you  have  suffered 
for  your  father's  sin,  and  have  been  fighting  in  your 
life  that  battle  whch  I  ought  to  have  won  for  you." 

And  then  in  a  solemn  voice  he  toJd  the  story  of  his 
own  struggle  and  failure  over  that  "principle  of  right- 
eousness" which  lies  behind  one  Point  of  View. 

When  he  had  finished  Gwen's  arms  were  about  him 
and  Willie  was  crying  like  a  little  child. 

"And  now,  my  boy," — his  voice  shook,  and  the  big 
hand  that  rested  heavily  on  his  son's  shoulder,  trem- 
bled perceptibly— "come  with  me  to  your  mother,  and 
let  us  telJ  her  the  truth. — God  forgive  me  for  bring- 
ing this  sorrow  upon  her.  I  would  rather  face  death 
than  tell  her,  but  it  is  the  punishment  of  my  sin. — 
Come,  my  son." 

With  a  great  sob  Willie  put  his  arm  in  his  father's, 
and  without  a  word  they  walked  together  towards  the 
door,  while  Gwen  fell  on  her  knees  and  buried  her 
face,  feeling  that  this  little  bit  of  life,  more  than  any- 
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thing  else,  had  taught  her  the  meaning  of  the  rela- 
tivity of  human  sin. 

How  Sir  Joseph  and  some  of  his  friends  would  have 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  there  being  "sin"  in  following 
one's  inclination  to  go  to  a  race  meeting!  Yet  to  Mr. 
Watts  the  conviction  had  come  home  that,  for  him, 
it  was  so,  in  very  truth. 

Presently  she  started  trembling  to  her  feet,  for  a 
wailing  cry  from  upstairs  rent  her  heart  and  she  knew 
that  Mrs.  Watts  had  realised  what  her  husband  and 
son  were  telling  her. 

For  some  minutes  Gwen  waited,  listening  breath- 
lessly— and  then  Willie  came  bounding  down  the  stairs. 

"Gwen,  come  to  mother. — It  kills  me  to  see  her  like 
that. — Oh!  come." 

He  half  carried  her  upstairs,  and  in  a  moment  she 
was  by  the  couch  with  Mrs.  Watts  in  her  arms. 

The  latter  had  been  dressed  and  ready  to  go  down 
when  they  had  come  to  her  with  their  story — 
and  now  Mr.  Watts  was  vainly  trying  to  soothe  her 

She  turned  from  him  and  clung  piteously  to  Gwen 
with  pathetic  little  moaning  cries,  so  out  of  keeping 
with  her  habitual  stern  self-control,  that  it  cut  them 
to  the  heart. 

"It  can't  be  true,"  she  moaned,  "not  my  husband — 
a  member  of  the  church  and  circuit  steward, — not 
my  son — not  mine?" 

Forgetting  everything  but  her  sorrow,  Gwen  sooth= 
ed  the  awe-inspiring  little  lady  as  she  would  a  child, 
attempting  no  moral  consolation,  but  simply  making 
the  presence  of  her  human  sympathy  felt  in  tangible 
ways. — And  when  the  severe  pain  returned  with  in- 
creased violence  to  the  tired  head,  she  gently  put  her 
aunt  back  to  bed,  unopposed,  and  sent  for  the  old 
doctor  who  was  also  the  family  friend  and  confidante 
of  many  years. 

She  arrested   him   outside   the   bedroom   door   before 
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he  went  in,  and  explained  that  her  aunt  had  not  been 
well  and  had  had  a  shock  that  morning. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  understand,"  said  the  old  man,  kind- 
ly, for  Mr.  Watts  had  also  waylaid  him  previously, 
and  told  him  all. 

He  was  very  grave  when  he  came  out  of  the  room 
— for  the  patient's  temperature  was  high,  and  her 
moans  and  incessant,  incoherent  talking,  showed  plain- 
ly enough  that  she  was  more  than  on  the  verge  of  de- 
lirium. 

"She  had  been  seriously  out  of  health  for  some  time 
— but  would  not  follow  my  advice — and  this  shock  has 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis,"  said  the  doctor. — "The 
case  must  be  watched  with  the  utmost  care." 


CHAPTER    IX. 
"WHAT  WE  WIN  AND  HOLD." 

For  many  days  they  were  anxious  about  Mrs.  Watts, 
and  for  weeks  she  was  not  allowed  to  leave  her  room, 
and  visitors  were  strictly  forbidden. 

This  was  a  most  merciful  provision,  for  by  the  time 
she  was  really  convalescent,  the  revelation  that  had 
been  so  terrible  to  her,  and  which  could  not  be  kept 
secret  from  the  outside  world,  had  become  as  an  old 
story. — Even  the  Church  had  recovered  from  its  first 
shock,  and  the  nine  days  of  wonder  and  pious  scandal- 
ising were  over. 

Mr.  Watts'  friends  rallied  round  him,  and  many  who 
knew  the  sterling  quality  of  the  man's  integrity,  be- 
hind that  one  weakness,  were  ready  with  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship,  and  that  practical  sympathy  which  helps 
a  man — beaten  though  he  be — to  feel  glad  again  for 
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life,  and  for  yet  another  chance,  to  prove  himself 
worthy  of  the  "milk  of  human  kindness." 

Sir  Joseph  and  Mr.  Haward  conspired  together  over 
a  scheme  for  supplying  him  with  ready  money. 

"If  he  can  only  be  tided  over  a  little  time  he  is  bound 
to  recoup  himself,  he  has  such  a  wonderful  brain  for 
business,"  said  Sir  Joseph,  when  the  two  were  talking 
over  his  affairs.  "Only  give  him  the  chance  and  he'll 
be  aJl  right." 

And  they  planned  until  it  was  managed  finally  that 
the  chance  came :  for  a  friend  of  Philip's,  who  had  been 
on  the  lookout  for  a  suitable  property,  bought  ihe 
smaJler  northern  station ;  the  other  was  mortgaged 
more  heavily,  and  Sir  Joseph  purchased,  at  a  generous 
figure,  a  tract  of  country  adjoining  Kerriss  Park,  which 
belonged  to  .Mr.  Watts. — Others  bought  up  the  fine 
horses,  which  had  been  their  owner's  pride,  and  the 
carriages,  save  one  little  phaeton,  which  was  kept 
tor  Mrs.  Watts. 

Some  of  the  men  on  the  home  farm  were  dismissed 
and  the  gardeners  were  sent  off,  too,  whereupon  Mrs. 
Heggerty  took  it  upon  herself  to  counsel  Gwen  to 
dismiss  the  maids. 

"I  think  your  aunt  would  do  it,  my  dear,  and  with  a 
good  general  and  a  woman  to  wash,  you  could  manage 
quite  well." 

But  Gwen  quietly  ignored  the  advice,  privately  de- 
ciding to  keep  the  maids  and  pay  their  wages  her- 
self, as  long  as  Mrs.  Watts  was  ill,  and  she  had  to 
attend  her. 

Then  Mary  repented  of  her  intention  to  leave,  when 
she  found  that  her  mistress  was  ill  and  the  family  in 
trouble,  and  offered  to  stay  on. 

"I  aint  so  perticler  about  leavin'  if  you  want  me  to 
stay,"  she  said,  to  Gwen — "and  I  don't  know  but 
what  after  all  I  might  find  a  worse  missis  than  Mrs. 
Watts. — I  did  think  of  goin'  after  a  place  at  Mrs.  Han- 
tie's,  they  say  she  is  a  good  missis ;  but  she  is  one 
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of  them  Metapheesians  and  don't  believe  there's  any 
such  thing  as  hevil  and  sin, — and  says  there  haint  no 
sickness  and  no  deviJ. — They  say  as  she  is  a  Chris- 
tian woman,"  added  Mary,  with  infinite  scorn,  "but 
I  never  heard  of  a  Christian  woman  yet  as  didn't  be- 
lieve in  the  devil — and  I'd  soon  tell  her  so,  if  she 
come  out  in  my  kitchen  sayin'  there  was  none. — When 
I  heard  that  about  her  I  thought  as  how  Mrs.  Watts 
was  a  truer  woman  than  that,  so  I  don't  mind  if  I  do 
stay  on." 

So  it  was  decided,  and,  thanks  to  the  heretical  ten- 
ets of  Christian  Metaphysicians  Gwen  retained  Mary's 
faithful  services  in  her  time  of  need. 

And  she  had  cause  to  be  thankful  for  them,  for  the 
next  two  months  were  months  of  trial,  in  which  each 
day  brought  unexpected  demands  on  her  for  the  per- 
formance of  many  things  which  taxed  her  strength 
and  ingenuity  and  slender  domestic  knowledge  to  ihe 
full. 

The  whole  responsibility  oi  the  household  devolved 
upon  her,  as  well  as  the  care  of  her  aunt,  for  Mrs. 
Watts  would  have  no  one  else,  and  while  Mary  was 
excellent  in  obeying  orders,  she  was  incapable  of  or- 
ganising the  work. 

Then  the  cook  gave  notice  in  high  dudgeon  because 
her  lover  had  been  dismissed  from  the  farm,  and  the 
same  day  Mr.  Watts  came  to  Gwen  with  a  tired,  wor- 
ried face  and  asked  if  there  were  no  way  in  which 
the  household  expenses  could  be  further  curtailed. 

"I  don't  want  your  aunt  to  suffer,  my  dear,  but 
we  must  retrench  further — some  of  the  maids  must 
go." 

Whereupon  Gwen  broached  the  subject  of  her  own 
little  income,  and  begged  her  uncle  to  take  it  and  use 
it,  or  at  least  allow  her  to  pay  the  maids  with  it. 

But  the  mere  suggestion  filled  Mr.  Watts  with  an 
almost  morbid  horror,  and  for  the  first  and  last  time 
in  his  life  he  spoke  angrily  to  Gwen,  as  he  stormily 
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refused  to  touch  her  money,  and  forbade  her  using  it 
in  any  such  way  as  she  proposed,  insisting  that  the 
household  must  accommodate  itself  to  his  altered  cir- 
cumstances, and  do  with  less  domestic  help,  since 
he  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  so  much. 

Then  realising  how  harshly  he  was  speaking,  he  pat- 
ted his  niece  on  the  head  and  begged  pardon,  saying  - 
"Forgive  me,  my  little  lass,  but  mortgages  make  a 
man  mad  sometimes. 

And  going  out  to  Willie,  he  told  him  of  Gwen's 
offer,  adding,  "Gad!  I  would  starve  before  I  would 
touch  that  orphan  child's  money;  I  would  starve." 

"And  you  know,  Marie,  it  really  isn't  kind  to  me," 
said  Gwen,  when  telling  Miss  Haward  about  it  after- 
wards—"if  I  could  only  make  him  understand,  poor 
dear,  that  the  help  would  be  of  more  value  to  me  than 
the  old  money." 

"Yes; — what  are  you  going  to  do,  dear?" 

"Oh!  I  had  a  talk  with  Mary,  who  is  a  brick,  and 
she  and  I  are  going  to  do  the  work  between  us,  and 
Biddy  is  still  to  do  the  laundry  work  and  come  once  a 
week  to  help  with  the  rooms." 

"Gwen!  it  will  be  too  much  for  you." 

"Oh!  no,  it  won't,  it  will  be  good  training,  and  I 
am  not  doing  anything  else, — no  studying,  no  read- 
ing, and  work  is  divinest  balm  sometimes,  you  know." 

"Yes,"  said  Marion,  tenderly,  scanning  the  rather 
worn,  but  bright  little  face,  and  wondering  whether 
Time,  the  Great  Healer,  was  doing  its  work  in  the 
girl's  heart. 

"Sarah  can  come  over  and  help  you  whenever  you 
like;  remember  that,  dear,  and  be  sure  and  let  me 
know  when  you  want  her." 

"Ah!  thank  you  so  much,  I  will  sometimes, — you 
are  good,  and  Jean  has  helped  me  too,  but  she  is  go- 
ing away  for  a  month  to  her  grandmother's,  and  I 
won't  have  her,  so  Sarah  shall  be  my  refuge  from 
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despair. — Now  I  must  go  back  to  Auntie,  dear,  for 
here  conies  Mrs.  Heggerty  up  the  drive,  to  make  her 
:\  'visitation. 

The  girl  rose  cheerfully  to  take  up  the  role  of 
duty  again,  while  Marion  walked  thoughtfully  home, 
wondering  whether  it  was  only  the  family  trouble 
which  had  made  the  difference  she  felt  in  impetuous 
Gwen,  or  what  it  was  that  had  lifted  her  away  from 
personal  distresses — and,  out  of  laborious  service,  left 
her  with  that  peace  upon  her  face. 

vShe  was  right  in  feeling  that  there  was  a  difference. 

Gwen  herself  had  not  defined  it,  only  she  knew  'hat 
ever  since  that  memorable  Sunday  night  and  that  one 
great  hour  of  Communion,  life  had  assumed  a  different 
aspect. 

Man  need  never  be  bereft  and  alone,  devoid  of  help 
or  upliftment,  when  it  was  possible  to  get  into  the 
presence  of  the  Helper. — And  she  knew  now  that  it 
was  possible. — Many  times  when  the  stress  and  fret  of 
the  daily  round  had  wearied  her  spirit,  and  the  numer- 
ous unaccustomed  little  cares  had  worried  her  on  to 
the  verge  of  irritability,  she  had  gone  away  alone  into 
the  garden  or  her  own  room,  and  remembering;  that 
wonderful  hour,  had  waited  in  prayer  till  she  was  lifted 
once  more  into  the  Presence — and  knew  again  the 
healing  of  the  Son  of  Man,  as  it  calmed  her  heart. 

Then  she  would  go  back  to  the  next  task  strength- 
ened and  assured. 

"I  do  not  understand  it,"  she  said,  "but  I  know 
that  I  have  felt  the  Truth  and  have  touched  the  'more 
abundant  life, 'which  perhaps  we  can  never  understand 
until  we  get  beyond  earth." 

She  had  many  talks  to  Willie  about  It,  because  to 
her  it  was  so  wonderful  and  she  wanted  him  to  share 
it  and  get  the  help  he  needed  in  his  great  depression. 

"It  is  no  myth,  or  remnant  of  superstition,  Willie, 
it  is  a  fact  of  consciousness,"  she  urged,  "which  it 
is  possible  for  anyone  to  prove." 
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"And  by  George,"  said  Willie,  soberly,  one  night 
when  he  was  confiding  his  opinion  of  his  cousin  to 
Philip, — "it  is  a  fact  to  Gwen,  and  somehow  she  puts 
things  in  a  way  that  makes  me  see  the  reasonableness 
more  than  I  ever  did  before." 

"Have  you  ever  told  your  mother  that?"  asked 
Philip,  with  a  queer  light  in  his  eyes. 

"Mother!  goodness  no,  she  would  think  we  were 
going  straight  to  perdition  if  she  heard  the  way  Gwen 
talks  sometimes, — but  all  the  same  it  is  Gwen  who  is 
heading  me  for  the  other  place,  right  enough." 

A  few  days  after  that  conversation  Mrs.  Heggerty 
sat  in  Mrs.  Watts'  room,  condoling  with  her  anew — 
as  she  did  each  time  she  came — on  the  trial  which  had 
come  to  her,  while  Gwen  sat  by  with  her  mending, 
inwardly  fuming  at  the  continual  opening  of  the  un- 
healed  wound. 

"But  you  know,  my  dear  Mrs.  Watts,  one  can  never 
tell  what  good  may  come  out  of  a  trial  like  this ;  John 
was  saying  that  he  was  quite  struck  by  the  close  at- 
tention Willie  always  gives  to  the  sermon  now, — so 
it  may  be  that,  shocking  though  it  has  been,  this 
climax  may  have  brought  him  to  a  conviction  of  sin," 
said  the  minister's  lady,  solemnly. 

"I  trust  so,"  answered  Mrs.  Watts,  with  a  pathetic 
quiver  in  her  weak  voice,  while  she  tried  to  steady 
the  trembling  of  the  lips  which  would1  not  be  kept 
under  the  old  stern  control. 

Then  Gwen  laid  down  the  sock  she  was  darning, 
with  sudden  decision,  and  looked  up  with  a  little  war- 
like sparkle  in  her  eyes  and  a  spot  of  bright  colour  in 
her  cheeks. 

"It  has  done  more  than  that,  Mrs.   Heggerty,"  she 
said,   steadily,    "he  is  sure  to  have   had   that  convic- 
tion long  ago,  but  now  he  has  realised  that  he  has  to 
grapple  with  his  own  weakness,   and   become   master 
of  himself,  and  he  means  to  do  it.     To  me  this  climax 
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has  become  just  another  revelation  of  the  wisdom  of 
God, — for  no  other  plan  could  have  been  devised  which 
would  so  effectually  have  helped  Uncle  and  Willie. "- 
Her  voice  softened,  and  she  moved  nearer  to  her  aunt. 
—"Nothing  could  induce  Uncle  to  go  to  the  races  now, 
he  says,  since  he  has  realised  that  Willie  may  have 
inherited  a  love  for  them  to  his  hurt, — and  Willie  has 
told  me  that  he  hates  the  thought  of  them  now  that  he 
knows  how  his  father  has  suffered. — So  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  has  been  such  a  kind  plan  of  building  up  the 
weak  places  in  two  good  men's  lives." 

"But,  my  dear,  said  Mrs.  Heggerty,  in  a  shocked 
voice,  "you  can't  say  that  God  ever  plans  or  wills 
for  a  man  to  do  wrong." 

"No,  but  I  can  say  that  God  plans  perfect  laws, 
and  wills  that  a  man  shall  lefirn  what  it  means  to  reap 
what  he  sows.  I  was  struck  this  morning  with  some 
words  I  read — 

'What  we  win  and  hold  is  through    some  strife.' 

and  I  could  not  help  thinking  ol  what  Uncle  and  Wil- 
lie have  won  from  their  experience — something  that 
no  one  could  have  taught  them." 

Here  Gwen  rose  and  moved  away  to  pour  out  the  tea 
which  had  been  brought  in,  while  her  aunt's  eyes 
followed  her  with  the  half -startled  look  of  a  dawning 
hope,  and  Mrs.  Heggerty  sat  dumb,  in  shocked  sur- 
prise. 

And  as  Gwen  poured  out  the  tea  she  wondered  what 
the  latter  lady  would  have  thought  if  she  had  heard 
Jean's  comment  on  the  subject  of  the  recent  discus- 
sion— it  had  been — 

"How  absolutely  in  keeping  all  this  is  with  the  law 
of  'Karmic  affinities," — evidently  xonte  people  are  at- 
tracted at  birth  to  the  folks,  and  conditions,  which 
can  help  them  to  know  what  bad  to  eradicate  and  what 
good  to  stimulate. — Gwen,  reincarnation  sheds  much 
light." 
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CHAPTER    X. 

"A    SPARK   OF    KIKE." 

"You  seem  to  be  going  to  hold  a  levee  to-day,  mo- 
ther," said  Willie,  as  he  wheeled  his  mother's  couch 
into  the  shade  of  a  spreading  oak  on  the  lawn  one 
afternoon.  "Several  people  told  me  last  night  that 
this  is  your  'day,'  and  having  been  so  long  forbidden 
they  are  coming  to  see  you." 

"Dear,  dear!  so  it  is  —  you  had  better  take  me  back 
to  the  drawing  room,"  said  Mrs.  Watts. 

"Nonsense,  mother,  the  doctor  says  we  must  keep 
you  out  here  whenever  it  is  cool  enough,  so  you  shall 
receive  in  state  on  this  'green  sward,'  and  i  will  bring 
out  chairs  and  all  the  other  fakes  for  the  afternoon 
tea." 

And  Willie  settled  his  mother's  cushions,  and  ad- 
justed the  light  rug  with  a  brusque  tenderness  which 
compensated  her  for  much  weariness  and  pain,  though 
it  would  almost  have  been  easier  for  her  to  die  than 
to  tell  him  so. 

"Why,  here  is  the  first  instalment  too,"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  a  buggy  drove  up  with  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man in  it.  —  "Dr.  Huddabee  and  Mary,  by  all  that's 
undesirable.  " 

He  went  forward  to  help  the  lady  alight,  then  hurried 
into  the  house  for  chairs. 

"Mary  Huddabee  is  here,  Chicken,  so  look  out  for 
your  p's  and  q's  this  afternoon,"  he  said,  to  Gwen. 

"You  don't  seem  very  fond  of  your  cousin,  I  note, 
Billee  ;  how  is  it?" 

"I  can't  be,  she  never  gives  me  any  chance,  —  she 
has  such  a  way  of  meddling  with  one's  affairs  and 
putting  everybody  right,  —  now  haven't  you  noticed 
it?" 

Gwen    turned    away    to   hide    a    smile  —  "But,     Billee, 
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she  does  it  in  such  a  yweet  way,  with  such  tact  and 
with  such  a  charming  manner." 

"That's  just  what  I  can't  stand, — when  she  wants  to 
give  anyone  a  rub,  she  puts  on  a  fetching  voice  and 
says  the  nasty  things  with  such  an  artless  air  that  she 
thinks  folks  won't  know  that  she  means  it — when  it  is 
as  plain  as  a  pikestaff.  I  can't  stand  that  style." 

"Ah !  Bill<:e,  you  don't  know  charm  when  you  see 
it." 

"Don't  I?"  retorted  Willie — "well,  you  just  wait 
and  see  if  you  are  not  'charmed'  into  getting  mad  this 
afternoon." 

Then  they  repaired  to  the  garden,  where  they  were 
subsequently  kept  busy  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon, 
in  providing  tea  and  entertaining  the  callers  who 
came  to  pay  their  respects  to  Mrs.  Watts. 

Among  them  was  Lady  Caxton,  who  rode  over  from 
Iverriss  Park. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Watts,"  she  said,  affectionately,  "1 
am  so  glad  to  see  you  at  last — I  have  been  over  several 
times,  you  know,  to  see  you,  but  was  never  allowed 
admittance.  Are  you  really  getting  stronger?" 

"Not  as  fast  as  she  ought  to,  Lady  Caxton,"  inter- 
posed Mrs.  Huddabee,  before  Mrs.  Watts  could  speak, 

-"you  know  1  think  she   needs  great  care." 

"I  am  sure  she  does,"  replied  Lady  Caxton;  add- 
ing, with  a  smile  at  Gwen,  "and  she  gets  it." 

Mrs.  Huddabee  also  smiled  at  Gwen  indulgently. — 
"Ah!  yes,  Gwen  does  what  she  can,  but  she  is  so 
inexperienced. — I  often  wish  1  were  free  to  come  to 
you,  Auntie,  but  my  hands  are  full," — then,  as  another 
lady  came  up  to  Mrs.  Watts,  she  turned  to  Gwen, 
condescendingly,  "you  know,  dear,  what  poor  Auntie 
needs  is  nourishment, — plenty  of  nourishment,  sonu: 
little  thing  every  two  hours,  you  know." 

"Yes,"  said  Gwen,  drily,  '  she  has  had  that  all 
along." 
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"Some  cocoa,  or  a  little  custard  or  beef  tea,  you 
mean,  Mary,"  suggested  Willie,  with  a  wicked  look. 

"Yes,  that's  it,  Willie,"  replied  Mrs.  Huddabee, 
delightedly — "or  a  little  wine-sago,  there  are  so  many 
little  things  to  give,  are  there  not,  Lady  Caxton? — 
And  you  know,  Owen,  dear,  the  proper  way  to  make 
beef  tea  is  in  a  jar." 

"Yes,"  said  Gwen,  "I  always — 

But  Mrs.  Huddabee  was  not  to  be  gainsaid,  when 
she  felt  capable  of  instructing,  so  she  went  on — "In 
a  jar, — you  cut  up  the  beef  into  very  small  squares, — 
Richard  always  orders  it  to  be  made  so  for  his  pa- 
tients  Richard." — She  turned  appealingly  to  her 

husband. — "Come  and  explain  to  Gwen  how  to  make 
beef  tea." 

"Thank  you, — I  know  quite  well. — Miss  H award's 
cook  has  taught  me  how  to  make  all  those  things  for 
Auntie," — began  Gwen,  rebelliously,  as  Dr.  Hudda- 
bee rose  ponderously  to  come  and  enlighten  her,  but 
Willie  bent  down  behind  her  on  the  pretext  of  picking 
up  a  fan,  and  whispered — 

"Remember  what  I  told  you  to  expect,"  whereupon 
she  laughed  and  listened  with  flattering  attention  to 
the  doctor's  directions. 

"Do  you  think  you  understand  now,  dear?"  asked 
his  wife  sweetly,  some  time  after,  when  the  other 
guests  having  gone,  she  also  was  preparing  to  de- 
part. 

"I  think  so,  thank  you,"  answered  Gwen,  smiling 
pleasantly  as  she  buttoned  the  lady's  glove  for  her. 

"That's  right." — Then  Mrs.  Huddabee  moved  away 
to  say  good-bye  to  her  aunt. 

"Oh!  Auntie,  dear,"  she  said,  as  if  a  serious 
thought  had  just  struck  her,  "in  the  face  of  what  you 
tear  don't  you  think  it  encourages  too  close  an  in- 
timacy to  let  Gwen  borrow  assistance  from  Miss  Ha- 
ward's  cook?" 

"What  do  you  mean,   Mary?" 
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Mary  explained  what  Gwen  had  said  about  that 
personage,  and  was  quite  satisfied  at  the  disapproval 
expressed  in  Mrs.  Watts'  face. 

"Ah!  I  thought  you  would  not  care  about  it — well, 
good-bye — I  hope  they  will  take  care  of  you." 

She  drove  off,  leaving  Mrs.  Watts  in  a  flutter  of 
indignation  over  the  thought  that  her  household  should 
in  any  way  have  been  indebted  to  Miss  Haward,  the 
sister  of  that  man  whose  influence  she  never  doubted 
had  helped  to  lead  her  boy  astray. 

Here  Willie  came  to  wheel  her  couch  across  the 
lawn  into  a  deeper  shade,  for  the  long  beams  of  the 
westering  sun  had  found  out  her  spot  and  were  shin- 
ing too  warmly  down  on  her. 

As  she  looked  about  her  restlessly,  in  a  sudden  fev- 
ered revolt  at  her  helplessness  and  dependence,  she 
seemed  to  realise  for  the  first  time  the  unusually  par- 
ched condition  of  the  flower  beds,  and  noticed  that 
during  her  illness  one  of  her  favourite  shrubs  had 
withered  up  and  died.  She  pointed  it  out  and  asked 
the  meaning  of  it. 

They  explained  gently  again  that  the  gardeners  had 
gone,  and  Willie  added  that  he  had  given  as  much 
time  to  the  garden  as  he  could  spare,  and  that  Gwen 
had  watered  the  greenhouses  every  day. 

But  Mrs.  Watts'  personal  love  for  plants,  and  her 
distress  at  what  she  saw,  was  too  great  to  allow  her 
to  realise  what  that  extra  task  had  sometimes  meant 
to  them,  and  she  expressed  her  indignation  hotly  at 
their  having  overlooked  so  valuable  a  plant  till  it  was 
beyond  saving. 

Then  she  made  an  effort  to  control  herself,  and  lay 
still  with  her  eyes  closed,  seething  in  a  state  of  silent 
unreasoning  anger  at  their  negligence,  her  own  im- 
potence, and  the  altered  circumstances  of  her  home- 
world,  brought  about,  she  felt  sure,  by  some  sinister 
influence  which  had  been  at  work  on  her  husband  and 
son. 
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Willie  and  Gwen  had  just  silently  telegraphed  to 
each  other  that  she  was  tired  and  that  the  afternoon's 
excitement  had  been  too  much  for  her,  when,  round 
the  sheltered  bend  of  the  garden  walk,  came  Mr.  Ha- 
ward's  tall  form. 

With  an  exclamation  of  surprise  he  hurried  for- 
ward with  courteous  salutations  for  Mrs.  Watts,  whom 
he  hac1  not  seen  since  her  "illness. 

"This  is  indeed  a  surprise,"  he  said,  earnestly,  "I 
am  very  glad  to  see  that  you  are  able  to  get  out  here. 
I  came  over  for  a  little  chat  with  Mr.  Watts.  I  have 
been  detained  in  town  so  many  days  and  was  so  busy 
before  I  went  that  I  have  not  seen  him  for  quite  a 
long  while." 

As  he  stood  there  looking  down  upon  her  with  such 
courteous,  kindly  eyes,  all  Mrs.  Watts'  antipathy  a- 
gainst  him  rose  and  joined  arms  with  that  unreasoning 
anger  that  surged  within  her,  and  incited  her  to  a 
passionate  speech  which,  in  calmer  moments,  would 
never  have  crossed  her  lips. 

"Do  not  apologise  for  that,"  she  said,  raising  her 
throbbing  head  and  looking  at  him  with  sternly  con- 
demning eyes.  "Surely  I  have  reason  to  thank  God 
tor  anything  that  keeps  you  from  my  husband  and 
son.  for  I  have  never  doubted,  Mr.  Haward,  that  it 
was  your  influence  which  helped  them  to  defy  His  will 
and  bring  us  all  to  the  pass  that  it  has." 

Trembling  with  anger  and  exhaustion  she  lay  back 
among  her  pillows,  while  a  slow  flush  rose  in  Philip's 
face  and  mounted  up  to  his  brow. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  her  in  shocked 
astonishment,  then,  without  a  word,  he  gravely  lifted 
his  hat  and  strode  awav. 

At  that,  Gwen  and  Willie,  who  had  listened  to  this 
outburst  in  speechless  amazement  and  grief,  turned 
with  bitter  and  indignant  reproaches  to  Mrs.  Walls. 

"Auntie — how  dared  you  lo  say  such  a  thing?"  cried 
Gwen,  choking  wilh  passion — "don't  you  know  that 
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Mr.  Haward  has  been  their  helper  all  through  and  has 
practically  saved  uncle  from  ruin?" 

"Mother,  what  can  you  mean?  You  must  be  mad 
to  insult  our  best  friend  like  that,"  stormed  Willie, 
his  face  crimson  with  anger  and  mortification,  "why, 
he — he — was  always  at  me  to  give  up  the  turf — 

Here  Gwen  broke  away,  and  rounding  the  corner 
ran  down  the  drive  after  Philip's  retreating  form, — 
while  Willie  proceeded  to  painfully  enlighten  his  mo- 
ther as  to  the  nature  of  Philip's  influence  upon  him, 
and  the  debt  of  obligation  and  gratitude  which  her 
family  were  under  towards  him. 

Meanwhile,  Gwen's  flying  feet  gained  upon  that 
sternly  erect  figure  which  was  nearing  the  gates. 

"Mr.    Haward — oh!  wait,  wait,"  she  panted. 

He  stopped  immediately. 

She  ran  up  to  him  and  took  his  hand  in  both  of 
hers  and  clung  to  it,  looking  up  in  his  face  with  eyes 
that  streamed  with  tears. 

"How  dared  she  say  it?"  she  sobbed,  "how  dared 
she? — how  dared  she?  It  was  so  wicked — and  unjust 
—I  shall  never  forgive  her,  never." 

"Hush,"  said  Philip,  "you  must  not  say  that, 
Gwen. " 

"Yes,  I  must,"  she  insisted,  passionately — "it  was 
wicked  and  cruel  of  her — -I  won't  forgive  her — I  won't 
oh  '  never,  never. " 

"Yes,  you  will,"  replied  Philip,  reassuringly,  "you 
forget  that  she  is  ill  and  weak,  and  probably  knows 
only  half  the  truth  and  imagines  that  what  she  has 
said  is  true." 

"Well,  she  had  no  right  to  imagine  such  a  thing — 
oh!  she  hadn't,  she  hadn't." 

"Perhaps  not,  but  one  must  consider  her  possible 
ground  for  provocation." 

'She  had  n<>  grounds,  and  I  shall  tell  her  so— weren't 
you  angry?" 

"Yes — very  angry   ior  a  little  while." 
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"And  aren't  you  now?" 

"No." 

"Why  not?" 

"Your  vehemence  has  blown  it  all  away." 

She  looked  up  into  his  smiling  eyes  and  let  go  of 
his  hand,  suddenly  realising  that  she  had  been  clasp- 
ing it  all  the  time. 

"Well,  I  am  still  angry  and  shall  not  forgive  Auntie 
till  she  apologises  to  you,  which  she  never  will  do,  so 
I  shall  never  forgive  her." 

"Gwen,  she  is  your  mother's  sister." 

Gwen's  lips  trembled. — "That  only  makes  it  so 
much  worse. — Good-bye." 

Sue  turned  and  took  a  few  steps  down  the  drive. 

"Gwen." 

"Yes." 

"You  must  not  feel  like  that  over  a  little  thing  that 
does  not  hurt  me." 

"But  it  does  hurt  me,"  came  back  her  answer. 

Then  she  sped  on  towards  the  house,  daring  to 
trust  herself  no  longer,  for  the  last  ten  minutes  had 
revealed  the  fact  that  her  love  for  Philip,  which  she 
had  been  hoping  had  grown  quiescent,  was  as  over- 
mastering as  ever. 

Yes — that  spark  of  anger  had  relighted  the  torch 
of  Love,  and  its  sudden  flame  had  shown  her  that  a 
steady  fire  still  smouldered  beneath  the  ashes  of  Re- 
nunciation which  she  had  heaped  upon  it. 

It  swept  over  her  now  and  shook  her  will.  It  burnt 
up  all  her  patience  and  tolerance  for  Mrs.  Watts — it 
tanned  her  resentment  against  her,  and  blinded  her 
eyes  entirely  to  the  pitiful  plight  of  the  poor  little 
offender  who  was  still  lying  out  in  the  garden,  deser- 
ted by  Willie,  who  had  also  gone  off  in  anger,  after 
having  thoroughly  enlightened  his  mother,  leaving  her 
greatly  agitated  and  shaken  and  utterly  bewildered. 

She  looked  up  appealingly  at  Gwen  as  she  came  in 
sight. 
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"Gwen,"  she  began,  falteringly. 

But  the  girl  turned  coldly  away  and  walked  straight 
on  into  the  house  and  up  to  her  room. 

There  she  sat  down  and  set  herself  steadily  to  feed 
the  flame  of  her  wrath  against  Mrs.  Watts. — The 
latter  deserved  no  pity,  no  consideration,  only  con- 
demnation for  her  cruel  injustice  and  ingratitude. — 
This  was  urged  to  stifle  the  little  promptings  of  con- 
science, which  kept  suggesting  that  it  was  time  Mrs. 
Watts  came  in  from  the  garden  and  had  her  nourish- 
ment, etc.,  etc. 

"No,"  said  Gwen,  sternly,  "Mary  can  bring  her 
in  and  see  to  her.  I  shall  leave  her  to  come  to  her 
senses  in  solitude." 

Then  Philip's  face  came  before  her  and  she  saw 
the  look  in  his  eyes  as  he  had  pleaded  for  Mrs.  Watts. 
— And  her  Jove  swept  suddenly  over  her  again  in  a 
new  tide — melting  the  anger  and  the  hardness,  storm- 
ing the  patience  and  pity  she  had  locked  in  her  heart, 
and  showing  her  herself. 

Was  that  the  spirit  that  was  stirred  in  her  by  Love, 
beautiful  Love,  when  the  beloved  was  assailed? — Had 
it  enlarged  her  heart  no  further  than  to  provide  suc- 
cour only  for  that  Best  Beloved? — When  she  had 
struggled  with  It  had  she  not  asked  God  that  that 
great  love  might  just  take  up  her  "harp  of  life"  and 
smite  with  such  a  mighty  power,  that  its  grand  pean 
should  absorb  all  notes  of  Self,  and  leave  her  only 
strong  and  tender  and  free — to  serve  the  weak. 

And  this  was  how  her  heart  had  responded  to  the 
need  of  Mrs.  Watts — poor  little,  feeble,  sorrowing, 
sick  Mrs.  Watts. 

Gwen  swept  her  hand  over  her  brow  and  stood  up 
with  a  changing  face. 

How  disappointing  she  was  in  every  way  to  herself ! 
—Where  was  that  Christ-life — that  beautiful  power 
behind  her  life,  which  she  had  proved  could  lift  her 
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away  from  impatience  and  selfishness  into  right-mind- 
edness ? 

She  bowed  her  head  and  lifted  her  heart  once  more 
to  that  All-tolerant  Love — and  in  an  instant  the  grace 
of  diviner  life  flowed  in. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  she  stood  beside  Mrs. 
Watts'  couch,  with  a  face  alight — all  tender  solicitude 
and  quiet  helpfulness. 

Mrs.  Watts  was  a  rigidly  just  woman,  and  though 
subject  to  the  infirmities  of  her  temperament,  tried 
honestly  to  live  according  to  the  light  that  came  to 
her. 

Consequently,  when  Willie  revealed  to  her  the  true 
nature  of  Philip's  friendship  and  influence  upon  him- 
self, her  conscience  led  her,  in  painful  surprise,  to 
the  conviction  that  she  had  wronged  him  and  owed 
him  an  apology. 

It  was  not  without  a  struggle,  however,  that  she  ar- 
rived at  that  point.  For  the  remainder  of  the  evening, 
and  through  a  sleepless  night,  she  arraigned  the  trou- 
blesome conscience  before  the  bar  of  her  previous  con- 
victions, and  pleaded  with  herself  for  deliverance  from 
the  humiliating  obligation  of  apology. — But  no,  the 
judgment  of  the  stern  monitor  was  inexorable!  and 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  morning,  Mrs.  Watts, 
with  trembling  hands  and  a  set  white  face,  spent  an 
hour  over  the  writing  of  a  very  short  note  to  Mr. 
H award,  in  which  she  asked  him  if  he  could  spare 
some  time  to  call  and  see  her  during  that  day. 

After  this  was  despatched,  she  was  so  restless  and 
exigeante  that  she  reduced  her  niece  to  the  verge 
of  distraction  before  Philip  appeared  in  the  afternoon 
to  answer  her  note  in  person. 

She  was  in  her  own  little  sitting  room  when  Mary 
came  and  announced  him ; — her  face  went  a  shade 
whiter  and  her  voice  shook  slightly  as  she  requested 
Mary  to  bring  him  upstairs,  then  controlling  herself 
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she  turned  to  Owen  and  said,  with  an  effort  at  calm- 
ness— 

"You  may  leave  me  now,  my  dear,  1  wish  to  see 
Mr.  Haward  alone. ' ' 

Gwen  departed,  wondering  greatly  what  more  vials 
of  injustice  and  wrath  were  to  be  heaped  upon  the 
devoted  head  of  poor  Philip — and  why  he  had  come. 

She  wondered  still  more,  as  for  the  next  hour  and 
a  half  she  listened  from  afar  to  the  steady  murmur 
of  voices  which  came  through  that  closed  door, — but 
she  was  not  destined  to  know  for  many  days. — She 
did  not  see  Philip  when  he  left  the  house,  but  the  next 
morning  she  received  this  note  from  him  : — 

"Dear  Child, — That  which  you  said  would  never  be 
has  come  to  pass,  and  you  must  forgive  Mrs.  Watts 
entirely  and  without  delay.  You  must  also  give  her 
your  unreserved  love,  and  sympathy,  and  respect,  for 
she  needs  them,  Gwen,  and  is  worthy. — P.  K.  Ha- 
ward." 


CHAPTER     XI. 
"WHAT  THE  HIDDEN  YEARS  HAVE  HELD." 

The  hot  summer  months  dragged  wearily  on  and 
Mrs.  Watts  seemed  to  make  no  advance  in  her  con- 
valescence. 

Towards  the  end  of  February,  when  an  unusually 
long  heat  wave  had  reduced  even  Larraweira  to  a  state 
of  gasping  despair,  the  doctor  ordered  Mrs.  Watts 
away. 

"She  must  have  a  change,"  he  said,  "she  need  not 
go  far  off — take  her  away  to  the  sea." 

But  Mrs.   Watts  would  not  hear  of  going  away. — 
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It  was  absurd,  she  said,  to  leave  Larraweira  in  the 
height  of  summer  to  go  to  the  plains — it  was  always 
hotter  there. 

"But,  my  dear  lady,  I  want  to  send  you  to  the  sea, 
and  although  you  must  descend  to  get  there,  you  won't 
find  it  hotter  than  it  is  here,  and  you  must  have  the 
change,"  said  the  doctor. 

Such  arguments,  however,  seemed  of  no  avail.  Mrs. 
Watts  said  there  were  many  reasons  why  she  should 
not  leave  home — besides,  she  assured  Gwen  that  the 
Heggertys  would  consider  it  most  unkind  if  she  were 
to  go  away  then,  when  in  such  a  little  while  their  time 
in  Larraweira  would  be  up,  and  according  to  the  itin- 
erant system  of  Methodism,  they  would  be  "moving 
on"  to  another  circuit. 

"Oh!  no,  Auntie,  I  don't  think  they  could  feel  that, 
besides  you  know  you  could  go  away  for  a  month 
and  be  back  again  before  they  leave." 

No,  Mrs.  Watts  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  urged 
as  a  final,  and  to  her  mind  conclusive  argument,  that 
they  could  not  afford  it. 

In  vain  Gwen  begged  to  be  allowed  to  supply  the 
money,  and  pleaded  that  she  herself  needed  a  change. 
— Mrs.  Watts  wavered  slightly  at  that  and  scanned 
the  girl's  face  with  a  new  anxiety. 

It  certainly  was  white  and  thin,  and  there  were  dark 
circles  round  the  eyes  which  looked  as  though  the 
child  had  not  been  sleeping  well.  Perhaps  she  had 
had  rather  much  to  do  of  late  and  might  need  a 
change,— how  like  to  her  mother  she  had  grown.— 
Mrs.  Watts  felt  a  sudden  tug  at  her  heart. 

"Well,  my  dear,  perhaps  we  can  arrange  that  for 
you;  is  not  Miss  Haward  going  to  Port  Victor?" 

Gwen  looked  up  in  amazement. — What  had  hap- 
pened that  her  aunt  should  contemplate,  even  suggest, 
that  she  should  go  away  .anywhere  with  Marion? 
Was  this  the  outcome  of  that  mysterious  visit  of 
Philip's? — She  had  noticed  that  since  that  day  her 
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aunt's  face  had  had  a  more  peaceful  look,  and  her 
eyes  had  softened  whenever  Mr.  Haward's  name  was 
mentioned,  instead  of  hardening  as  they  had  been 
wont  to  do. 

"Yes — she  is  going  away  to  the  sea,  for  a  little 
while,  but  I  shall  not  go  without  you,  thank  you, 
Auntie,"  replied  Gwen,  "it  is  really  for  your  sake  I 
wane  to  go,"  she  added,  hastily,  fearing  that  she 
might  be  sent  off. 

"I  shall  see  about  it,"  said  Mrs.  Watts,  with  an 
undecided  little  pucker  on  her  brow ;  and  with  that 
she  dismissed  the  subject. 

But  she  deliberated  upon  it  all  day  and  watched 
Gwen's  anxious  face  furtively,  while  she  argued  with 
her  conscience. 

Yes,  the  child  looked  pale  and  worn,  but  would  it 
do  to  let  her  go  with  Miss  Haward? — Was  she  right 
in  renouncing  the  old  prejudice  against  the  Hawards? 

What  if  Philip  had  been  really  used  by  the  Power 
of  Darkness  the  other  day  when  he  had  seemed  to  bring 
her  light ! — Was  it  likely  that  one  man  saw  the  truth 
more  clearly  than  the  great  Theologians  of  old?  Tru- 
ly he  had  said  that  he  was  not  alone — that  many  men 
in  all  Churches,  even  the  Methodist  Church,  saw  what 
he  saw,  but  veiled  their  light  under  the  old  dogmas 
for  the  sake  of  those  whose  eyes  could  not  yet  see 
beyond  ! 

Ah !  if  she  might  trust  him  ! — If  only  she  knew  that 
he  had  spoken  the  truth !  Then  what  a  deliverance 
from  long  years  of  fear, — years  when  she  had  tried 
to  close  her  heart  against  the  torturing  doubts  which 
had  often  assailed  her  when  she  closed  her  Bible  and 
faced  the  facts  of  life. 

How  sternly  she  had  crushed  them  down,  and  how 
rigidly  she  had  clung  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
as  her  only  hope  of  salvation  from  herself — only  to  be 
confronted  with  her  own  doubts  again  in  her  son  and 
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in  her  niece,  but  worst  of  all  (she  had  feared)  in  this 
man  who  had  brought  her  light. 

Ah!  how  could  she  know  that  she  might  trust  him? 
— And  unless  she  knew  that,  ought  she  to  consign 
Gwen  into  his  sister's  care,  and  risk  the  probable  out- 
come? 

She  was  greatly  troubled,  and  yet  what  a  peace  that 
man  had  brought  into  her  life  the  other  day ! 

She  must  seek  guidance  in  prayer. 

"Could  it  be  possible,  oh!  Lord,  for  a  blind  man 
to  bring  one  greater  light?" 

Gwen  watched  her  aunt  anxiously  all  day,  for  her 
little  white  face  was  so  pathetic  and  troubled. — In  the 
evening  the  girl  went  over  to  Marion  and  asked  ad- 
vice. 

"Tell  me  what  I  can  do,  Marie — she  refuses  to 
go  away,  and  when  I  tried  to  make  her  go  for  my 
sake,  she  proposed  to  send  me  off  with  you.  You  see 
uncle  is  up  North,  and  if  he  were  here  he  could  not 
make  her  go,  and  Willie  and  I  are  powerless." 

Marion  rose  up  from  her  chair. 

"Take  me  back  with  you  now,  and  let  me  talk  to 
her,  I  want  to  propose  something.  You  know  I  am 
planning  to  change  houses  with  my  sister  for  a  month? 
— You  remember  we  took  a  house  at  Encounter  Bay 
for  three  months  for  the  Aneers — well,  they  have  been 
there  for  two  months  and  we  have  been  up  and  down 
to  see  them, — but  I  think  perhaps  it  would  do  them  all 
good  now  to  come  up  here  for  a  while. — Philip  is 
willing,  and  then  I  shall  have  their  house  at  the 
sea. — Now,  dearie,  if  you  and  Mrs.  Watts  can  come 
with  me  I  shall  be  much  happier,  and  it  will  be  a 
charity  on  your  part  to  come  and  share  my  loneliness." 

"Oh!  Marie!  it  would  be  heavenly,  but  Auntie  will 
never  do  it. ' ' 

"Will  you  let  me  come  and  ask  her?" 

"Oh!  yes,  but  she  will  only  say  no," 
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To  Owen's  astonishment,  however,  Mrs.  Watts 
did  not  say  "no"  immediately.  She  thanked  Miss 
Haward  rather  tremulously,  and  gently  evading  giving 
a  definite  answer,  said  that  she  could  not  decide  at 
once  and  would  be  g'lad  if  Miss  Haward  would  allow 
her  a  little  time  in  which  to  consider  the  practicability 
of  the  matter. 

So  it  was  left  at  that,  and  Gwen  went  to  bed  that 
night  marvelling. 

Next  morning  Mrs.  Watts  went  to  church  for  the 
first  time  since  her  illness. — She  made  a  special  effort 
to  go,  for  it  was  "Conference  Sunday,"  and  the  min- 
ister-elect of  Larraweira,  who  had  been  invited  to  take 
Mr.  Heggerty's  place  in  the  coming  year,  happened 
to  be  planned  there. 

Consequently  there  was  a  good  attendance  at  the 
service,  and  the  Rev.  David  Restler  preached  to  a 
crowded  church. 

He  was  a  tall  fine  man,  who  had  passed  his  first 
youth,  but  had  not  outlived  his  enthusiasm,  nor  that 
whole-hearted  sincerity  which  had  early  caused  his 
friends  to  predict  great  things  for  him. 

For  many  years  a  prudent  Conference  had  deemed 
it  wise  to  keep  him  in  the  backwoods,  or  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  big  centres,  for  his  views  were  so- 
cialistic, and,  they  deemed,  unsafe — therefore  they  had 
placed  him  where  he  could  "do  the  Church  least 
harm  " 

Now,  however,  he  had  toned  down  sufficiently  to 
be  regarded  as  "sound"  enough  to  be  entrusted  with 
anv  unsuspecting  pulpit. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  on  this  Sunday  morn- 
ing he  gave  such  a  sermon  as  had  not  been  preached 
in  that  church  for  many  years. 

He  stirred  the  people  and  brought  them  into  touch 
with  the  movements  of  the  times — he  made  them  feel 
theii  One  next  through  the  Brotherhood  of  Man- — he 
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made  them  feel  their  ijrealneK*  through  the  Father- 
hood of  God — and  for  one  thrilling  moment  he  brought 
home  to  each  heart  the  realisation  of  their  duty 
through  the  Church  to  the  world — 

"And  if  there  are  weak  places  in  Her  bulwarks  it 
is  the  duty  of  each  one  of  us  to  seek  out  those  places 
which  are  assailable  and  bui/d  them  »/?,"  he  concluded, 
bringing  his  hand  down  heavily  on  the  crimson  cush- 
ion "not  to  stand  by  like  cowards,  fearing  to  look, 
but  to  find  the  weak  places  and  build  them  up." 

Mrs,  Watts  lingered  after  the  service  to  speak  to 
him,  and  invited  him  to  come  home  to  dinner. 

He  accepted  and  drove  back  with  her,  but  \\as 
rather  a  preoccupied  guest,  and  after  dinner,  he  asked 
somewhat  abruptly  if  Mrs.  Watts  could  direct  him 
to  Mr.  Haward's  home. 

She  gave  the  directions  with  a  little  enquiring  eager- 
ness in  her  voice,  whereupon  Mr.  Restler  rose  to  his 
feet  with  a  greater  eagerness  in  his  eyes. 

"Is  he  so  near — I  had  not  thought  it.  Can  you  tell 
me — do  you  know  if  he  is  at  home?  I  would  givt- 
much,  to  meet  him." 

"Do  you  know  him  then?"  asked  Mrs.  Watts, 
tremulously. 

"Know  him! — yes  and  no — not  personally,  but  the 
man  has  helped  to  save  my  faith.  Oh  !  he  has  shown 
us  that  the  only  way  to  peace  is  to  grapple  with  one's 
doubts,  to  face  them  and  fight  your  own  way  through 
them,  to  conviction — only  then  is  a  man  fitted  to  help 
his  fellows  to  the  same  ground." 

Mrs.  Watts  rose  with  a  quivering  face  and  led  the 
way  to  the  drawing  room. 

"Will  you  tell  me  what  you  mean?"  she  said,  earn- 
estly,— "I  would  very  much  like  to  know  whether  I 
can  rely  upon  Mr.  Haward's  opinion — do  you  think 
one  can?" 

She  shut  the  door,   and  Willie  and  Gwen  were  shut 
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out  from  what  they  called  another  mysterious  conver- 
sation. 

But  when  the  minister  left  with  a  very  warm  hand- 
shake for  Mrs.  Watts,  they  found  her  with  such  a 
look  of  rest  upon  her  face  that  Gwen  blessed  him  in 
her  heart,  and  Willie  remarked — 

"He  is  evidently  a  trump  and  no  mistake." 


CHAPTER    XII. 
"THE  KYRIE  PASTURE  LOT." 

"Hullo,  Chicken!  where  are  you  going?"  asked 
Willie,  as  he  emerged  from  a  paddock  adjoin- 
ing the  home  garden,  and  beheld  his  cousin  walking 
along  the  road. 

"To  Lyndin  Lea — Willie,  do  you  think  that  your 
mother  is  as  well  as  she  has  been?" 

"Yes,  I  think  so, — this  morning  I  thought  she  look- 
ed first  rate — that  old  Restler,  yesterday,  seemed  to 
cheer  her  up." 

"I  hope  she  is,"  said  Gwen,  anxiously,  "but  she 
seems  so  different,  she  has  just  sent  me  off  with  a  note 
to  Marion  saying  that  she  accepts  that  invitation  to 
go  to  the  sea." 

Willie   answered   with  a   prolonged   whistle — 

"And  are  you  going  with  it  now?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  I'll  come  along  too. — I  want  to  ask  Ha- 
ward's  advice  about  letting  the  Kyrie  Pasture  lot — 
Dickson  has  been  after  it,  but  I  don't  know  whether 
we  ought  not  to  keep  it  for  ourselves,  although  the 
money  would  come  in  handy." 

"Keep  it,   I  should  say." 
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"Very  likely;  but  you  don't  understand  the  odds." 

"I  suppose  not — well,  consult  Mr.  Haward  then, 
since  he  is  your  Oracle,  my  dear." 

Willie  gave  her  a  peculiarly  dissatisfied  look. — 
"There's  no  need  for  you  to  make  fun  of  old  Haward 
and  call  him  names,"  he  said,  somewhat  irrelevantly. 

Gwen  laughed. — "Is  there  not? — the  tables  are  turn- 
ing, surely. — Dear  boy,  it  is  generally  /  who  reprove 
you  for  disrespect  in  that  quarter.  Cast  your  memory 
back." 

"All  the  same,"  said  Willie,  in  a  queer  voice,  "I'll 
see  that  he  gets  his  dues  if  I  can  help  it." 

They  took  a  short  cut  across  the  paddocks  to  Lyndin 
Lea,  and  soon  reached  the  garden  hedge  where  haw- 
<horn  berries  were  ripening  to  a  deep  red,  and  white 
native-box  struggled  with  briar  roses  for  room. 

Gwen  drew  a  breath  of  delight — 

"What  a  heavenly  day  it  is  after  the  rain." 

Willie  made  no  answer. 

She  looked  at  him  curiously  as  she  led  the  way  to 
the  little  gate  in  the  hedge. 

"What  is  wrong  with  you  to-day,  Bill6e,  have  1 
'wounded'  you?" 

Willie  returned  her  look  gloomily. — "It's  all  right," 
he  said,  "but  you  can  hardly  expect  me  to  be  glad 
that  you  are  going  away  like  that." 

"With  your  mother!  Poor  old  boy,  it  will  be  lone- 
ly for  you,  but  it*  is  so  necessary  for  her. — Perhaps 
you  can  ride  down  and  see  us,  sometimes,  and  we 
won't  be  away  long." 

"It  isn't  that,"  murmured  Willie,  dejectedly,  "you 
know  well  enough  that  it  will  mean  giving  you  up 
altogether,  you  will — never — come  back  to  me,  you 
know  that." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"You  know  that — and  though  I  know  I  have  never 
deserved  you,  a  man  can't  help  loving  you." 
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"That's  fortunate,  since  the  Fates  never  asked  if  we 
would  care  about  'belonging'  as  we  do." 

"You  don't  understand,"  said  Willie,  again  in  that 
queer  voice — "a  man  can't  help  loving — 

They  had  sauntered  up  the  winding  path  and  were 
standing  still,  now,  in  the  shade  of  a  big  pine  tree 
close  to  a  gabled  summer  house,  which  stood  near 
half  hidden  by  bougainvillia  and  clambering  jessamine. 

"Can't  help  loving  a  girl,"  reiterated  Willie,  tragi- 
cally— "if  he  isn't  worthy  of  her." 

Gwen  was  suddenly  struck  by  his  tone  and  looked 
up  incredulously. 

"Oh!  Willie,  you  are  never  going  to  pretend  that 
you  care  for  me." 

"No,  I'm  not,"  he  replied,  with  some  heat,  "there's 
no  pretence  about  it — you  know  that  1  love  you." 

"In  a  cousinly  way,  of  course — and  I  hope  you  do." 

"There's  no  cousin  about  it,"  said  Willie,  decided- 
ly, "and  never  nas  been." 

"Oh!  my  dear,  there  is. — You  see  1  am  all  the 
'sister'  you  have, — and  now,  because  it  is  novel  to  have 
me  round,  and  you  like  it,  you  are  beginning,  I  sup- 
pose, to  imagine  that  your  affection  lor  me  means 
what  it  doesn't. " 

"What  it  does,"  insisted  Willie. 

"No,  it  doesn't,  dear.— I  love  you,  in  the  same  way, 
too,  ever  so  much — because  you  are  all  the  brother 
1  have — and  1  like  to  think  that  we  shall  always  care 
lor  each  other  so,  whatever  comes." 

"That's  all  very  fine,  but  you  don't  know  how  a 
man  feels — 

"No — and  I  don't  think  you  know  how  a  man  feels 
when  he  is  really  in  love — which  you  are  not,  with  me." 

"Gwen!"  began  Willie,  wrathfully. 

"Yes — don't  annihilate  me  — I  have  filled  a  sister- 
gap  in  your  life  and  so  you  think  the  love  you  love 
me  with  is  not  the  brother-kind — but  it  is. " 

"You  know  simply  nothing  about  it — how  can  you?" 
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"I  do — and  I  can,  because  I  judge  it  by  my  own 
feeling  for  you. — Dear  old  boy,  don't  spoil  our  happi- 
ness in  each  other. — I  don't  want  to  lose  my  'brother' 
in  an  impossible  lover — please  don't  make  me,  Billee," 
she  pleaded. 

He  pulled  himself  together. — "I  can't  help  it,"  he 
said,  huskily, — "I'll  try — but  it's  jolly  hard.  If  I 
could  be  sure  that  1  could  always  have  you  like  that. 

"Of  course  you  will — why,  no  one  else  can  ever  be 
to  me  just  what  you  are." 

"That  doesn't  make  it  any  easier  to  give  you  up  to 
another  man,"  muttered  Willie. 

"You  need  not  trouble  yourself  about  such  a  vague 
possibility  as  that,  dear." 

"Oh!  very  vague,"  answered  Willie,  sarcastically— 
"I  guess  I  say  good-bye  to  you  when  you  go  away 
with  the  Hawards.  Anyone  can  see  what  the  denoue- 
ment of  that  little  trip  will  be. ' 

"What  do  you — ?" 

"Ah!  well,  there's  only  one  man,  mark  you,  Gwen, 
in  this  world  that  I  would  give  you  up  to — and  that's 
old  Haward — so  as  I  said,  I'll  try  and  be  willing  that 
he  should  have  his  dues." 

Gwen  turned  on  him  with  flaming  cheeks. 

"How  dare  you?"  she  said,  indignantly,  "what  do 
you  mean?" 

"You  must  know  what  I  mean,"  he  replied,  dogged- 
ly, "anyone  with  half  an  eye  can  see  that  Haward  is 
head  over  heels  in  love  with  you — and  has  been  for 
years." 

In  her  agitation  Gwen  had  walked  forward,  and 
Willie  followed.  They  were  now  abreast  of  the  sum- 
mer house,  from  whence  came  a  sound  of  sudden  move- 
ment which  caused  them  to  turn  towards  it. 

Then  they  stood  still,  at  the  open  door,  in  speech- 
less consternation,  for  there  before  them,  just  risen 
trom  the  round  table  which  was  strewn  with  papers 
and  writing  materials, — stood  Philip. 
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He  stood  for  one  moment  silently  looking  at  Gwen — 
at  the  great  joy  which,  for  an  instant,  at  Willie's 
words,  had  gleamed  through  the  startled  surprise  in 
her  eyes,  before  she  had  time  to  recover  from  the 
shock  of  seeing  him  and  veil  them  with  quickly  drooped 
lashes. 

For  one  long  moment  they  all  remained  speechless, 
then  Willie  blurted  out,  confusedly — "I — I  beg  your 
pardon — I  did  not  know — 

Philip  put  his  hand  on  his  arm-  — "You  haven't  in- 
terrupted me,"  he  said,  pleasantly,  "I  had  just  fin- 
ished— were  you  going  in?" 

He  led  the  way  to  the  house,  talking  courteously 
in  his  easy  way,  to  ears  that  never  heard  a  word,  for 
bcth  his  companions  were  wondering  desperately  how 
much  he  had  heard,  or  if  he  had  heard  anything  at 
ail. 

Yes — he  had.  Sitting  absorbed  in  his  work,  he  had 
been  unconscious  of  their  nearness,  until  roused1  by 
their  voices,  too  late  to  avoid  the  eavesdropping,  he 
had  heard  enough  to  make  that  frightened  gleam  of 
joy  in  Gwen's  eyes  eloquently  revelative. 

Then  his  first  quick  impulse  had  been  to  send  vVillie 
off,  take  her  in  his  arms  and  ask  the  meaning  of  that 
joy — the  next  instant  he  banished  that  and  led  the  way 
to  the  house,  steadying  his  pulses  and  talking  on  care- 
lessly to  give  her  time  to  recover  from  her  painful 
confusion. 

Marion  saw  them  coming  and  ran  out  to  the  steps 
to  meet  them. 

"Willie  has  business  with  Mr  Haward — and  I — I 
cannot  stay,  Marie,  dear, — I  think  I  had  better  not 
come  in. — I  only  have  a  message  for  you  from  Auntie 
— a  note — and  she  will  go  to  Encounter  Bay,"  said 
Gwen,  breathlessly. 

"Oh!  I  am  delighted — but  you  must  come  in,  dearie, 
lor  a  little  while — what?  nonsense.  I  shall  not  let 
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you  go,  you  can  spare  half  an  hour,  and  Miss  Randolf 
has  just  come." 

Marion  put  her  arm  through  Gvven's,  and  drew  her 
in  while  the  girl's  cheeks  paled  and  then  burnt  with  a 
crimson  flame. 

Philip  followed  with  Willie.  The  latter  entirely  re- 
covered his  composure  under  the  influence  of  Marion's 
presence  and  the  afternoon  tea — so  that  he  could  look 
Philip  calmly  in  the  eye  by  the  time  that  the  Kyrie 
Pasture  lot  came  under  discussion. 

Not  so  Gwen— she  struggled  desperately  for  com- 
posure and  achieved  an  outward  semblance,  but  Marion 
tound  her  strangely  silent  and  absent,  and  decided  to 
seek  a  quiet  chat  and  ask  her  if  there  were  any  fresh 
worries. 

And  Philip,  from  the  other  side  of  the  room,  watched 
for  some  return  of  that  frightened  joy  in  her  eyes. — 
Once  only  she  looked,  accidentally,  at  him  and  caught 
in  his  eyes,  which  were  bent  on  hers,  the  confirmatory 
evidence  of  Willie's  pronouncement. 

Finally,  Philip  took  Willie  out  to  talk  business,  and 
after  a  little  desultory  conversation  with  Marion,  from 
which  the  latter  got  no  satisfaction,  and  Miss  Randolf 
divined  some  truth,  Gwen  took  her  departure. 

"I  will  not  wait  for  Willie — if  you  will  please  tell  him 
that  I  have  gone  home,"  she  said,  as  she  hurriedly 
said  good-bye  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

But  Willie  had  suddenly  remembered  a  rather  im- 
portant omission  in  his  day's  work,  and  having  decided 
about  the  Kyrie  Pasture,  had  taken  his  leave,  begging 
Haward  to  excuse  him  to  the  ladies. 

And  as  Gwen — having  chosen  to  return  through  the 
garden  by  the  way  they  had  come — because  of  its 
hidden  paths — was  speeding  along  in  the  shade  with 
a  beating  heart,  a  manly  tread  was  heard  following  in 
her  wake,  and  she  knew  that  Philip  must  have  been 
in  the  garden  and  seen  her  pass. 

"Gwen,"  he  said,  steadily. 
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She  could  not  help  hearing,  so  she  stopped  at  some 
distance  from  him. 

"Yes." 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you — will  you  come  into  the 
summer  house  with  me?" 

"Oh!  no,"  she  faltered,  "Willie — the  Kyrie  Pas- 
ture— he  wants  to  talk  to  you." 

Philip's  lips  suddenly  parted  in  a  smile  and  his  eyes 
shone  with  that  great  tenderness  which  she  had  seen 
in  them  once  before. — Then  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"Yes,  he  has  talked  to  me,  and  now  I  want  to  talk 
to  you. — Come,  Little  One." 
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He  took  her  by  the  hand-  and  led  her,  trembling, 
into  the  summer  house. — All  her  power  for  speech  or 
resistance  had  fled. — She  was  at  his  mercy. 

One  look  at  his  face  would  have  shown  her  that 
it  was  infinitely  tender  mercy — but  she  did  not  look. 

He  did,  however — 

He  stood  gazing  down  on  her  a  moment  with  a 
great  glad  love  and  tenderness  in  his  eyes — then  he 
spoke. 

"Gwen,  surely  you  were  not  surprised  at  what  Wil- 
lie said?" 

She  turned  her  head  aside  and  the  crimson  covered 
her  neck  and  brow,  but  she  trembled  so  that  she  could 
not  speak. 

"Were  you,  Gwen?"  asked  the  deep,  tender  voice, 
again. 
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She  gave  him  one  fleeting  look,  then  swept  her  hand 
across  her  brow  with  the  old  gesture  of  distress. 

"Oh!  it   isn't   true,"   she  faltered. 

"What  is  not  true?" 

"What — what  Willie  said,"  she  answered,  breath- 
lessly, moving  towards  the  door. 

"Look  at  me,   Gwen. — Isn't  it  true,   Sweetheart?" 

He  held  out  his  arms — and  with  a  little  inarticulate 
cry  she  went  into  them — and  hid  her  face  on  his  breast. 

And  afterwards — when  the  long  shadows  were  falling 
far  across  the  grass,  and  the  sun  had  sunk  behind 
the  purple  ranges — sending  crimson  and  amber  flames 
to  light  the  clouds — Gwen,  from  those  circling  arms, 
looked  forth  on  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 

For  Love  is  the  glow  which  lends  that  transfiguring 
light,  and  when  once  it  is  kindled  within  our  hearts, 
all  things  will  be  different  because  of  its  light. 

"I  cannot  understand,"  said  Philip,  thoughtfully— 
"why  you  came  to  imagine  that  1  cared  for  Miss  Ran- 
dolf." 

"It  was  because  of — things — that  1  had  noticed — 
and  Evie. " 

"What  things,  dearest?" 

Gwen  tried  not  to  say,  but  he  made  her,  and  then 
laughed  most  disconcertingly  at  the  flimsy  foundation 
on  which  she  had  built  her  conviction. 

' '  Whatever  of  love  you  have  seen  in  my  eyes  belong- 
ed to  yourself,  little  one.  Ah  !  Gwen,  you  have  made 
life  hard  sometimes  for  me  in  these  years  that  I  have 
loved  you." 

"Well,  you  have  for  me,  too. — Oh!  Mr.  Haward, 
are  you  sure  you  are  not  making  a  mistake?" 

"In  what?" 

"In  thinking — that  I  can  be  as  much  to  you  as  you 
say." 

He  smiled  down  into  her  beautiful  shy  eyes — 
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"You  are  the  oniy  one  who  is  making  any  mistake, 
Gwen. " 

"I  am?" 

"Yes — in  not  opening  your  incredulous  litlJe  heart 
to  the  truth  of  what  you  are  to  me. — Tell  me,  what 
c;iuse  have  1  ever  given  you  to  doubt  my  word?" 

"Well — chiefly — those    recent    fabulous    statements." 

"Then  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  spend  the  rest 
Oi  your  life  in  proving  their  veracity — they  were  mild 
statements  of  the  truth,  dear  one." — And  his  arms 
drew  her  close  again. 

"Do  you  know  1  was  very  angry  with  myself  when 
first  I  found  that  I  was  loving  you?"  vouchsafed  Gwen, 
presently. 

Philip  laughed — "Ah!  1  don't  doubt  that,"  he  said, 
"my  only  wonder  is  how  the  blind  god  worked  his 
way — how  eternally  I  am  indebted  to  him  lor  show- 
ing you  that  you  are  mine,  Sweetheart." 

"Well,  I  think  I  am  glad  to — belong — to  some  one 
again,"  said  Gwen,  with  a  little  catch  in  her  voice — 
"but  you  know  although  I  love  you  I  don't  see  how 
1  am  ever  going  to  marry  you — I  can't,  except  in  a 
very  distant  future. " 

"Gwen! — I  assure  you  that  is  a  'fabulous  statement,' 
the  distant  future  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
it.  ' 

"Oh!  yes,"  she  insisted,  gravely — "I  am  afraid  it 
has — you  see  auntie  will  probably  never  consent  to  my 
marrying  you,  and  I  should  probably  kill  her  if  I  mar- 
ried without  her  approval." 

Hut  another  surprise  was  in  store   for  Gwen. 

"Mrs.  Watts  will  give  her  consent,"  announced 
Philip  coolly. 

Gwen  looked  at  him   pitifully. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  she  said,  gently— "but  it  won't 
make  any  difference  to  my  loving  you,"  she  added, 
considerately. 
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Philip  took  some  time  in  expressing  his  gratitude — 
and  then  said,  calmly — 

"I  have  spoken  to  Mrs.  Watts,  and  have  quite  pre- 
pared her  lor  my  coming  and  'asking  for  more'  than 
your  love. ' ' 

"When — when  did  you?"  gasped  Gwen. 

"That  afternoon  when  she  sent  for  me  to  talk  about 
other  things. — We  were  having  a  settling  up,  and  I 
wanted  her  to  understand,  before  she  re-admitted  me 
to  her  home,  what  my  feeling  and  intention  were  to- 
wards you. — But,  my  little  girl,  I  found  that  she  had 
not  been  so  blind  as  you  were,  and  was  not  at  ail  sur- 
prised at  my  confession — although  reluctant  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  my  winning  you." 

But  Mrs.  Watts'  reluctance  had  been  waning,  and 
Mr.  Restler's  verdict  with  regard  to  Philip  had  finally 
waived  it  away. — So  when  that  evening  Philip  went  to 
her,  and  asked  for  her  consent  to  Gwen's  betrothal- 
she  gave  it  without  any  comment,  though  her  face  was 
working  with  emotion. 

Then,  as  if  impelled  by  an  inward  monitor,  she  held 
out  her  hand  to  him,  and  with  a  glance  through  the 
window  at  Gwen, — who  was  watering  the  flower-beds — 
said  tremulously — 

"My  niece  has  much  beauty  of  character — I  pray  you 
may  make  her  happy  and  that  she  may  repay  you  for 
your  goodness  to  my  husband  and  my  boy." 

And  when  Gwen  came  to  her  later,  with  shy  eyes 
and  a  soft  colour  in  her  cheeks,  and  asked  mutely  for 
sympathy,  Mrs.  Watts,  remembering  suddenly  that  the 
child  had  no  mother,  and  how  that  mother  had  come 
to  her,  just  so,  in  the  long  ago  with  her  joy  too — 
opened  her  arms  and  took  Gwen  in  and  held  her  close 
for  a  moment,  while  she  whispered — 

"God  bless  you,  my  child,  and  give  you  happiness — 
and  keep  you  faithful  to  the  truth." 

And  though  she  resumed  it  again  next  morning,  for 
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that  evening,  at  least,  she  laid  aside  her  usual  aus- 
terity as  she  watched  her  niece  with  tender  eyes,  and 
lived  over  again,  in  thought,  that  past  in  which  wilful 
"Effie"  had  taken  always  such  a  joyous  part. 

And  Willie? — Willie  did  not  come  in  to  tea  that 
night — Philip  had  met  him  in  the  garden  and  broken 
the  news  to  him,  gently. 

Willie  stood  quite  still  for  a  little,  then  in  a  husky 
voice  he  congratulated  Philip  like  a  man ;  and  turning 
on  his  heel,  strode  quickly  off. 

But  when  Gwen  was  going  up  to  bed,  he  opened 
his  door  and  came  out  to  her  on  the  landing  and  took 
her  hands. 

"I  say,  Chicken,"  he  said,  a  trifle  unsteadily — "I'm 
not  going  to  let  you  go  to  bed  without — wishing  you — 
joy.— I  do,  you  know,  with  all — my  heart.— Haward 
deserves  to  have  you — he's  the  test  fellow  alive — and 
1  knew  it  was  coming. — Forget  what  I  said  in  the  gar- 
den and  don't — bother  about  me — I'm  glad  Haward's 
got  you— I  couldn't  stand  any  other  man,  though — 
but  he's  a  trump — so  here's  my  blessing  on  you — 

And,  bending  his  head,  he  gave  his  cousin  a  resound- 
ing kiss — much  to  the  scandalisation  of  his  mother, 
who  just  then  came  upon  the  scene. 

"Don't  forget  that  you  promised  always  to  love  me 
a  bit,"  he  whispered,  "don't  forget  that,  Gwen." 

And  as  Gwen,  with  wet  eyes,  went  into  her  room  she 
vowed  in  her  heart  that  she  never  would. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 
"THE  GREAT  PROMISE." 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  during  the  next  week  a 
very  happy  party  went  to  Encounter  Bay. 

For  Marion  was  deeply  content  in  her  brother's 
happiness. — Mrs.  Watts  was  relieved  of  the  burden 
of  regarding  a  truly  fine  man  as  an  'instrument  of 
darkness,'  and  Philip  and  Gwen  were  living  where 
hearts  can  live  but  once,  and  where  life  gives  its  great 
Promise  of  all  beautiful  things. 

Ah!  that  fair,  fair  promise  of  Love!  dear  God!  can 
any  soul  dare  say  that  it  shall  not  be  fulfilled  to  the 
uttermost,  in  the  a?ons  of  Thy  time — whatever  earth's 
seeming  be,  and  however  it  hides  Love's  working  in 
the  commonplace  of  Life's  happenings? 

To  Philip  and  Gwen  that  Promise  came  with  its 
full  presagement  of  deeper  life, — and  they  received  it 
in  faith. 

To  Gwen  it  seemed  as  if,  after  tossing  long  on  a 
stormy  sea,  her  little  bark  had  been  swept  into  the 
surest  haven,  where  sometimes  she  felt  it  had  no  right 
to  be — while  any  still  lingered  in  the  deeps  outside. 

She  mentioned  that  when  writing  to  Jean,  and  the 
latter  replied  promptly — 

"Don't  be  foolish,  my  dear  girl,  simply  because  you 
aie  happy — just  be  thankful  that  your  bark  did  get 
inside,  and  believes  that  the  others  will  too  when  the 
right  time  comes,  and  they  deserve  it,  or  it  is  best  for 
them. — Now  I  feel  that  a  little  more  tossing  about  is 
best  for  me — so  you  just  be  sensible  and  trust  God." 

"My  brave  old  Jean,"  said  Gwen,  tenderly,  when 
she  read  that,  and  then  she  began  meditating  on  a 
cherished  Jittle  hope  that  was  stored  in  her  heart. — 
Later  in  the  day  she  spoke  to  Philip  about  it. 
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%'If  Willie  and  Jean  were  to  love  each  other,  I  should 
want  nothing  else — for  a  long  time. — Do  you  think  he 
is  good  enough  for  her?" 

" Willie  is  immensely  improved,"  said  Philip, — "and 
1  think  he  is  going  to  make  a  fine  man." 

"So  do  I,  replied  Gwen,  "and  Jean  is  just  the 
girl  who  could  inspire  him  to  become  his  very  best- — 
she  does  now,  really,  without  his  knowing  it,  1  be- 
lieve." 

And  the  "hope"  began  to  be  nurtured  more  assidu- 
ously than  before. 

Lady  Caxton  wrote  Gwen  a  charming  letter  of  con- 
gratulation. 

"Joseph  and  I  are  just  delighted,  my  dearest  child, 
and  feel  that  one  of  the  things  have  come  to  pass  which 
one  had  felt  were  'devoutly  to  be  wished.' — Mr.  Ha- 
ward  is,  I'm  sure,  a  lucky,  happy  and  contented  mor- 
tal, and  as  for  you,  dear,  you  have  won  a  man — he  is 
splendid,  and  as  I  told  Joseph  this  morning,  I  almost 
wish  I  were  marrying  him  myself!!" — P.S. — Agatha 
went  to  Sydney  the  end  of  last  week  or  I  am  sure  she 
would  have  written. ' ' 

Evie  expressed  herself  as  very  pleased  with  the  en- 
gagement, and  having  once  allowed  herself  to  look  upon 
Gwen  in  any  other  light  than  as  that  of  a  rival,  she 
let  the  sneaking  regard  she  had  always  had  for  her  find 
fuller  vent. 

"What  fun,  Gwen,  to  think  that  you  are  going  to 
be  my  aunt-in-law.  Why  you  will  be  able  to  act  as 
chaperone,  and  we  can  go  off  together  and  have  all 
sorts  of  larks,  my  dear.  I  am  quite  looking  forward  to 
the  future. — As  for  the  rest,  I  wish  you  joy  of  Uncle 
Phil. — He  is  rather  a  nice  sort  of  man,  but  is  a  bit  high- 
handed and  masterful  at  times,  so  I  advise  you  to 
take  your  stand  with  him  at  once  and  assert  your  in- 
dependence— do  this,  for  the  sake  of  yours  and  my 
future,  Gwen.  " 
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Gwen  read  this  letter  out  on  the  rocks,  and  on  fin- 
ishing it  her  face  brimmed  over  with  mirth. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  PhUip,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing her. 

She  told  him  of  Evie's  advice. 

"Perhaps   I   had  better  set  up  my   standard  of  lib 
erty,"   she   said,    thoughtfully,   "as   it  is   evident   that 
Evie  speaks  from  a  personal  knowledge  of  your  charac- 
ter— then  you  will  know  what  not  to  expect." 

"Yes" — said  Philip,  taking  out  his  notebook  with 
alacrity,  and  beginning  to  write — -"let  us  have  it  in 
black  and  white."  And  he  read  out — "Petition  for 
'Declaration  of  Independence,'  filed  on  behalf  of  Mrs. 
P.  K.  Haward,  of  Lyndin  Lea,  Larraweira' — first  item, 
ma'am?" 

Gwen  struggled  for  gravity. 

"Well — first — 'she  shall  not  go  to  church  on  week 
nights,  unless  she  so  desires.'  ' 

Philip  obediently  wrote  it  down. 

"Second — 'She  shall  not  spring-clean  her  house  more 
than  once  a  year,  or  twice,  unless  it  needs  it. ' 

Philip  recorded  without  protest. 

"Third — 'She  shall  not  allow  Mrs.  Huddabee  to  give 
her  points  about  her  housekeeping,  no  matter  how  ex- 
cellent those  points  may  be. '  ' 

The  pencil  expeditiously  tabulated  that  decree. 

"Fourth- — 'Having  done  an  abnormal  amount  of  late, 
she  shall  not  personally  can  you  any  fruits  for  years  to 
come.'  ' 

"She  shall  not,"  remarked  the  recorder,  firmly. 

"Fifth — 'She  shall  protest  if  you  see  fit  to  fly  off  to 
the  South  Seas  with  some  distant  relative  and  leave 
her  behind.'  " 

"What  would  she  do  if  I  did?" 

"Sixth — 'If  you  do  she  Khali  ask  that  good  old  man 
to  mesmerise  her,  so  that  she  may  become  clairvoyant 
and  see  for  herself  where  and  how  you  are. '  ' 

But  at  that  the  petition  was  ruthlessly  thrown  aside, 
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and  the  petitioner  taken  into  immediate  custody  where 
she  received  just  retribution. 

"Gwen,"  said  Philip,  after  a  while,  putting  his  hand 
under  her  chin  and  looking  down  into  her  eyes,  "when 
will  you  marry  me — in  how  many  weeks  or  days?" 

A  rosy  flush  stole  up  to  her  brow  and  her  eyes  wav- 
ered. 

"Weeks  or  days! — my  friend,  think  of  poor  little 
Auntie, — and  is  there  any  immediate  need  to  think  of 
marrying  yet,  when  we  are  together?" 

"Every  need  for  you  to — I  am  not  thinking  of  much 
else  just  at  present — so  you  must  make  a  superhuman 
effort  to  bring  your  mind  to  it." 

Gwen's  hand  swept  over  her  brow. 

"How — how  precipitate  men  are.  Why  are  you  in 
such  a  hurry?" 

"A  hurry! — Sweetheart,  do  you  know  how  many 
years  I  have  loved  you?" 

The  wavering  violet  eyes  grew  suddenly  tender  and 
looked  straight  into  his  with  a  leal  light  in  them. 

"I  will  marry  you  as  soon  as  you  like — when  Auntie 
is  well  enough.' 

Some  time  later,  on  returning  to  the  house,  they 
found  Marion  alone  in  the  dining  room  leaning  over 
the  table  examining  some  papers  covered  with  plans. 

"I  want  to  show  Gwen  my  house,  Phil.,  and  see 
if  she  can  make  any  suggestions." 

"Your  house!     said  Gwen,  in  a  mystified  tone. 

"Yes — my  own  dear  little  house,  which  is  going 
to  be  on  that  rise  across  the  way  from  Lyndin  Lea- — 
where  I  can  spy  on  you  two  and  see  that  you  behave. ' ' 

Gwen's  face  whitened  — 

"What  does  she  mean,  Philip?" 

"She  means,  darling,  that  she  has  absolutely  re- 
fused to  live  with  us,  after  we  are  married,  but  has 
promised  me  never  to  be  far  away,  so  we  are  going 
to  build  a  little  house  quite  close  at  hand." 

"Oh!  Marion!"  said  Gwen,  with  face  and  voice  full 
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of  reproach,  "I  didn't  think  you  could  be  so  unkind. 
Oh!  you  shall  not  do  it." 

"It's  not  unkind,  dearie,  itvs  only  sensible  and  right, 
and  every  sane  person  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
best  to  leave  you  two  alone.  Indeed,"  continued  Mar- 
ion, mischievously,  "you  may  live  to  realise  that  there 
are  advantages  in  having  me  across  the  way,  Gvven — 
you  see  when  Phil  gets  fractious,  all  you  will  have  to 
do  is  to  run  away  from  him  and  come  to  me,  till  he  is 
good  again." 

"I  shall  run  away  from  him  altogether  if  he  lets  you 
go,"  said  Gwen,  sternly — "so  if  you  care  for  his  hap- 
piness you  will  stay,  Marie,  1  will  never  turn  you  out 
of  your  home,  and  if  Phil  lets  you  go,  I  shall  never 
marry  him." 

Gwen  walked  towards  the  French  window  with  a 
determined  air. 

With  two  strides  Philip  reached  her  and  wrapped 
her  in  his  arms. 

"Gwen,  you  shall  not  say'such  a  naughty  thing." 

"Yes  I  shall,  because  I  mean  it — if  you  let  Marion 
go  I  will  not  marry  you. ' ' 

"Indeed  you  will,  sweetheart." 

"I  will  not." 

"There,'  said  Marion,  merrily,  "this  is  a  sample 
of  how  I  should  have  to  witness  your  quarrels — no, 
Gwen,  I  want  my  old  age  to  be  lived  in  'peace  and 
quiet,'  don't  ask  me  to  be  any  nearer  than  that  neigh- 
bouring hill." 

But  Gwen's  face  was  seriously  troubled,  and  Marion 
had  to  put  aside  her  badinage  and  use  many  ingenious 
arguments  before  she  would  be  comforted  at  all. 

"You  see,  dear,  I  am  stronger  now;  and  1  really  have 
so  many  plans  of  how  I  want  to  use  the  rest  of  my  life. 
And  I  must  have  my  own  little  home  to  work  them  out 
in. — I  want  to  make  it  a  rest-house  for  tired  souls- — 
and  especially  for  girls  ; — you  once  said  to  me,  Gwen, 
that  you  thought  God  had  given  me  no  children  of  my 
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own  because  1  was  to  be  a  'mother-woman'  to  the 
motherless — and  that  is  what  I  want  to  be ;  and  to  have 
a  home  where  I  can  take  in  tired  little  souls — who  have 
been  finding  the  battle  of  life  too  hard — and  rest  them, 
and  help  to  strengthen  them  to  take  up  their  burdens 
again  cheerfully." 

"It  is  a  beautiful  plan,"  said  Gwen,  approvingly — 
"and  I  want  to  help  you,  but  there  is  no  need  of  an- 
other house,  we  can  do  it  together." 

Marion  smiled  and  shook  her  head. 

"No,  dear — I  know  your  heart  to  me;  and  Phil  has 
made  the  most  elaborate  proposals  of  turning  his  home 
into  almost  anything  I  like,  but  I  am  adamant — so 
don't  visit  it  on  him. — See,  dear,  don't  look  like  that, 
you  shall  help  me  in  every  way,  but  your  home  must 
be  free  for  the  growing  obligations  of  a  home-life — so 
don't  deny  me  my  heart's  desire." 

"But,  Marion,  home  won't  be  home  without  you 
and  it's  just  the  work  I  want  to  do. — Oh !  say  you 
won't  go,"  implored  Gwen. 

"Dear,  I  must. — I  should  have  done  this  same  thing 
long  ago,  if  I  had  been  as  strong  as  I  am  now,  and 
if  I  had  not  had  another  mission — in  minding  Philip — 
and  now  that  you  are  to  take  up  that  arduous  one, 
I  want  to  have  the  'next  thing.'  ' 

And  so  Gwen  had  to  leave  it,  but  her  heart  was  sore 
for  Marion,  and  she  could  take  no  pleasure  in  the  plans 
for  that  little  house  on  the  neighbouring  hill,  which 
Marion  brought  forward  again  so  eagerly,  and  talked 
about  so  happily. 

But  afterwards,  when  the  lovers  had  gone  off  for 
a  last  little  stroll  in  the  twilight,  Marion  stood  at  the 
window  and  watched  them  wander  along  the  beach 
with  a  mist  in  her  eyes. 

How  happy  they  were  and  how  complete  in  each 
other. — That  mystic  voice  "that  breathed  o'er  Eden" 
had  spoken  anew  in  their  hearts,  bidding  this  twain  be 
one,  and  fulfil  in  love  and  harmony  the  Law  of  Life. 
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—How  beautiful  their  future  was  going  to  be — and 
hers  was  bereft  of  their  joy. — The  long  years  had  hid- 
den but  never  obliterated  the  sorrow  that  had  robbed 
her  of  that ! 

She  dropped  her  face  in  her  hands  and  a  few 
hot  tears  fell  through  her  thin  white  fingers — then  she 
lifted  her  sweet  eyes  with  a  brave  light  in  them. 

It  was  not  for  ever — only  for  this  one  little  bit  of 
life — where  God  was  teaching  her  patience  for  the 
great  Aftertime — and  Philip  and  Gwen  were  hers 
and  loved  her  most  tenderly — besides,  if  for  this  life 
she  must  lack  their  special  joy,  maybe  God  wanted 
to  use  all  her  energies  in  other  ways. — Browning  had 
said: 

"  All    instincts   immature, 
All  purposes  unsure,     .... 
All  I  could  never  be 
All  men   ignored   in   me — 

This   I   was   worth   to   God." 

Back  came  the  grand  words  with  a  rush  of  assurance- 
to  Marion,  and  she  murmured  them  softly  to  herself— 
then  her  whole  soul  went  out  in  sudden  prayer. 

"Use  my  Mother-heart  in  Thy  work,  oh!  God,  and 
let  me  bless  some  loveless  lives,  and  I  shall  be  con- 
tent." 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

"A    CONTRA-ACCOUNT." 

Four  happy  weeks  sped  hastily  by,  while  Mrs.  Watts 
slowly  regained  strength. 

Philip  came  down  every  Saturday  and  stayed  till 
Monday's  early  train,  and  as  often  as  possible  be- 
sides, during  which  times  Marion  devoted  herself  to 
Mrs.  Watts,  so  tactfully,  that  the  lovers  had  much 
more  time  to  themselves  than  the  latter  lady  would 
otherwise  have  deemed  at  all  necessary 

Probably  with  an  eye  to  claiming  more  time  (though 
this  was  not  confessed)  Philip  brought  down  a  camera 
and  essayed  to  teach  Gwen  photography.  He  also 
took  many  photos  himself  of  the  charming  coast  in  its 
varying  moods.  In  most  of  these  Gwen  figured  large- 
ly, and  as  Philip  took  back  several  to  develop,  every 
time  he  went  home,  they  increased  considerably  in 
numbers  as  the  weeks  went  by,  till  at  last  Evie,  writ- 
ing from  Lyndin  Lea,  where  she  was  staying  with  her 
family,  waxed  derisive. 

''Really,  Gwen,"  she  wrote,  "I  always  have  con- 
sidered that  Uncle  Phil  was  a  sensible  man,  but  that 
opinion  can  scarcely  survive  much  longer. — There  is 
hardly  a  square  inch  in  his  room  to  be  found  where 
your  photo  is  not. — Some,  I  must  say,  are  fair  to  look 
upon,  but  in  others  I  see  no  charm. — Feeling  the  latter 
strongly  the  other  day  I  removed  all  the  unflattering 
ones,  and  in  their  places  put  some  really  pretty  ones 
he  had  taken  of  mother  and  Nina  and  me.  But  Uncle, 
I  grieve  to  say,  showed  a  very  nasty  spirit — to  say  no- 
thing of  ingratitude — for  next  day  at  lunch  he  handed 
me  a  nice  looking  parcel — with  the  smile  he  always 
wears  when  he  is  giving  me  a  present.  I  opened  it 
with  a  fluttering  heart  to  find  only  our  photos,  and  a 
card  with  "Returned  with  thanks,  and  regrets  that 
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we  are  unable  to  find  room,  etc.,"  just  like  a  news- 
paper man  once  sent  me  when  he  returned  a  story  1 
wrote ;  and  later,  when  I  went  up  to  his  room  to  ex- 
plore, I  found  that  he  had  printed  some  more  of  the 
ones  I  had  taken,  and  there  they  were,  back  in  their 
places  again. — I  left  them — feeling,  as  I'm  sure 
Shakespeare  or  Byron  or  someone  says — that  there  is 
no  answering  for  a  man's  sanity  when  he  is  in  love." 

At  the  end  of  the  month  Mrs.  Watts  insisted  that 
she  must  go  home,  and  as  the  united  persuasions  of  her 
family  and  friends  would  not  move  her  from  that  de- 
cision, the  happy  little  party  prepared  to  break  up. 

On  the  morning  before  their  final  departure,  Philip 
and  Gwen  took  a  farewell  walk  to  the  famous  Bluff. 

The  bold  headland  was  outlined  by  a  cloudless  blue 
above  and  a  deeper  blue  beneath,  as  it  lay  in  grand  re- 
pose on  a  quiet  sea — so  undisturbed,  in  seeming,  by  all 
the  wild  storms  and  tempestuous  waves  that  had  beaten 
upon  its  breast,  that  one  might  dream  life's  turbulence 
had  had  no  hand  in  its  modelling,  only  that  rocks 
in  fantastic  formation  at  base  and  brow,  had  tales  to 
tell  of  storm  and  stress. 

But  to-day  there  was  calm  on  earth  and  sky  and 
sea — and  sunlight — and  soft  cool  wind — and  green 
grass  springing  after  early  autumn  rain. 

The  lovers  sat  down  to  rest  in  the  shadow  of  some 
granite  boulders,  with  a  sense  of  being  entirely  at  one 
with  nature  in  her  beneficent  mood. 

After  a  while  Gwen,  who  had  been  dreamily  gazing 
on  the  stretch  of  blue  water,  far  below,  woke  to  the 
consciousness  that  Philip's  eyes  were  on  her  face  with 
a  questioning  smile. 

"My  kingdom  for  your  thoughts,  little  Queen — you 
have  been  silent  so  marvellously  long." 

Gwen  laughed.  "Their  range  is  vast,  but  they  be- 
gan with  the  cave  down  there  and  ended  with  you." 

"What  of  me  then? — That  is  easy  to  tell." 

"Oh!   my  dearest  man,   what   delusion! — But   I   am 
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wondering  how  you  are  expecting  me  to  pay  back 
to  the  world  what  I  owe, — You  would  never  ask  me 
to  live  the  life  of  a  society  woman,  would  you?" 

"Gott  bewahre,"  exclaimed  Philip,   fervently. 

"Then  you  will  help  me  to  pay?" 

"What  do  you  owe,  my  dear  one?" 

"So  much — you  see  I  am  a  rich  woman; — life  has 
given  me  so  much,  and  some  people  have  so  little.  I 
owe  a  great  deal." 

"Yet  some  people  might  not  think  much  of  your 
portion,  Sweetheart.  What  is  it  after  all? — You  are 
to  be  married  immediately — to  an  experimental  far- 
mer—" 

Gwen's  merry  laugh  broke  interruptively  into  this 
representation. 

"Excuse  me,  what — what  did  you  say?  I  am  sure 
the  world  would  never  dream  of  so  describing  you." 

"You  are  a  very  disrespectful  child.  How  other- 
wise would  you  describe  me?" 

"I?  Oh! — as — a  divine,  a  savant,  an  eminent  au- 
thor,— a  far  more  eminent  Autocrat — 

When  peace  was  finally  established  Gwen  reverted 
to  her  previous  statement. 

"Yes,  I  certainly  owe  a  great  deal." 

"And  don't  you  think  the  future  will  supply  plenty 
of  opportunities  for  you  to  pay  your  debt?" 

"I  hope  so — sometimes  I  feel  rather  doubtful,  and 
then  I  think  of  'The  Patriot's'  warning  note — 

'Paid  by  the  world  what  dost  thou  owe  Me?     God  might 
question,' 

and  I'd  rather  not  be  paid  all  up  by  the  world." 

Philip  smiled  down  tenderly  into  the  serious  violet 
eyes — 

"I  don't  think  you  need  to  fear  that, — remember 
the  future  may  open  up  an  unexpected  centra-account — 
no  lives  are  all  sunshine.  But  personally  I  am  not  in 
the  least  afraid  of  my  obligations — the  more  love  and 
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faith  I  have  the  more  they  enlarge  my  heart,  and  should 
make  me  worth  that  much  more  to  the  world.  So  if 
you  caii  make  me  love  you  any  more — make  me,  little 
one." 

But  Gwen  shook  her  head. 

"Wouldn't  it  perhaps  be  wiser  to  reserve  any  such 
power  to  'grace  the  aftertime,' — in  case  your  devotion 
wanes — as  man's  is  apt  to  do,  I  am  told,  as  the  years 
go  by." 

This  remark  was  contentiously  received — and  by  the 
time  Philip  had  refuted  such  a  possibility  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  Gwen  was  obliged  to  admit  that  Ihere 
might  be  exceptions. 

"When  I  asked  you  to  'grow  old  along  with  me,'  ' 
he  concluded,    "it  was   because    I    firmly   believe   that 
'the  best  is  yet  to  be — 

'The  last  of  life  for  which  this  first  was  made.' 

"Do  you?"  said  Gwen,  consideratively — "well,  if 
the  best  that  is  to  be  is  better  than  this,  what  will  you 
think  of  it?" 

"I  shall  think  it  is  very  very  fair,  Sweet,  too  fair 
almost  for  mortal  man  to  bear." 

"But  mortal  man  might  not  have  to — that  Mast  of 
life'  may  not  be  on  this  mortal  coil  at  all." 

"Probably  not — but  that  only  makes  the  passing 
from  it  all  the  easier." 

"Yes — I  always  feel  that  the  thought  that  he  was 
going  to  my  mother  made  death  beautiful  to  my  fath- 
er." 

Gwen's  face  grew  soft  with  tender  memories  and 
Philip's  arms  folded  her  close. 

"Death  makes  no  difference  to  love,  Gwen — to  love's 
semblance  it  may,  but  not  to  love." 

She  lifted  beautiful  challenging  eyes  with  all  the 
prescience  and  the  wonder  of  the  dawning  fuller  wom- 
an-life in  their  shadowy  depths. 
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"Are    you    perfectly    certain,"    she    asked,    gravely, 
"that  there  is  no  semblance  in  your  love  to  me?" 
Philip's  answer  left  no  possible  room  for  doubt ! 

Presently  Gwen  spoke  again — "Phil,  I  do  so  want 
my  Daddy  to  know  that  I  am  happy.  Oh  !  he  is  in 
my  life  somewhere  still?" 

"I  am  sure  of  it.  I  often  tell  him  how  dear  you 
are. ' ' 

Then  they  sat  in  a  glad  silence  while  the  soft  air 
swept  about  them,  the  blue  water  murmured  tranquilly 
far  below,  and  Nature's  calm  face  smiled  in  the  sun- 
light as  if 

"  'Love  is  all,  and  Death  is  naught,'  quoth  She." 
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